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TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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aS the general plan and intention of my 
dr^t . publication have been a good deal 
Biif undev^topd, I wish to give a short ac^ 
count of tbem both, 

^j^he title itself might have: sbewn^ that I 
kilned at something moie than a mere book 
qI; g^rden^ng J some^ however, have coh« 

c;^v!^4 ^S\ oug^t to'have begun by set- 
tifaj^fortJbuall my ideas of lawns^ shrubberies^ 
g^'el^walk» ^c. ; and as my arrange-^ 
m€q[)t did not coincide with their notions 
Qf what it ought to have been, they seem. 

to.have concUided that I had no pl^n at all# 

ad 



VI PREFACE. 

I have in this Essay, undertaken to treat 
of two subjects^ distinct, but intimately, 
connected; and'which, as 1 conceive, throw 
a reciprocal light on each other. I have 
begun with that which is last mentioned in 
the title, as I thought some previous discus-* 
sion with regard to pictures and picturesque 
scenery, would most naturally lead to .a 
paAifc'iraV'^aiiiina'iiori bf {he'Bharacter it 
k]f: ' 'M' 'the fiBf 'chapter,-' '^ 'iikv& stated' 
th6=gltit4aFi^d^rf^^fbf' ^tuliy?HgJ«Re ttbfb' 
of eminent landscape ''jiatei**!^ jiii(l"tfcfe» 

e 

improvement of real scenery ; aha m "order 
i6^^ewii6wW\i'ihc)^\m^i'<iT the priili' 
6iples ih^y c6itaitii' HM tefa Attended to,' 
I have sup}3dsdd the ^scent!r^ lii the land- 
scape of a ^reat pkiriter, to be new ihS- 

delled according to the takefofMn Brown; 

' • » ' . if • ' 

Having shewn iHis6ontratst*bdt^6en dress-* 
cd scenery, and ai picture 6f the most or- 
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naflaeni^d kind^ I kave in the second chap^ 
terccMnpared together two real scenes; the 
oiie, in its picturesque, unimproved state; 
tlife other, '^^henj>dpessed and improved ac« 
cdtdihg'to the present fashion. 'The pictu- 
r^qiie'cir(;timdt££nces detailed in this scene^ 
ve¥y nattuittUy/tead me in the third chapter^ 
ti^'^itiiresti^ute^ »their general causes and ef^ 
ftfets ; atid in thit, and m the six fbllowing 
chapters, I havfe traced them^. as far as my 
dbservation would enable me^ through all 
the works of art and of nature. '- 

This part, the most curious and interest- 
k)g to a speculative mind, will be least so 
to those, who think only of what has a di* 
iec%^ and immediate reference to the ar- 

r 

nangemetit of scenery : that, indeed, it has 
not; but it is a discussion wdl calculated 
to give just and enlarged ideias^, of what is 
of no slight importance — the general cha- 
racter of each place, s^nd the partic^ar 
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6l)aracter< of eauh pat t of its scenery. live-. 
igrljplaee, and every scene worth observi^g^ 
must have sfnnethiog of the flmbhaiey ibo 
b^<itifut ^ th^ pactur^iiqAie;. and *v»js 
B|j3B. wUl fUo>f4 that hfi would wish to pr«- 
^^e pwd f tot. heightein, .<?ert«ioly not ta 

t^' I 'Sh^mmt .gibvious-mcdiod of suecae^ 
^ i» fH^ jDtee, 9«4 of avoiding the otiieci 

like all coofiDed studies for ».pdrtieuMl 
pliFpctte» lead to. contract the mind; at 

« 

Ifia^t when eompa=red with a mcure eompieK 
ksnsivc vifiw of die subject. I have ther^ 
foce totideavoured to. take the ino$t enlarged^ 
viee^ possible^ atid to inchide in it wfaateveir 
had. any illation to the character I wa« 
occupied in tracing, or which shew^ its 
dktiactioQ from those, which a very su* 
peiior mind, had already investigated ; and 



fWB I am/t}mt he vrho studies the TaiioHS 
QiFects and efaaiiactess^ of fonii and 

li^t ami shadoit^, ahdjexammce and tfom^ 
j^ores those dbairaotQis and efEecta^ : aad the 
maamer iu which they aie corniced and 
dispafied,, licNih in pictures and in nature^r-^ 
nr&il ba better qualified to arrange, certainly, 
to en^y Mb own. and < evesy scenery, dian 
h^ who liasi (xaty thought of the most.fiBRdn^ 
oQflble>danrattgeiiient of objects; or who has 
looked at v^ture akme, withoist having adVi 
^med aojT just |>rtBiciples of seltetioit* 

I b^y^ye, however, that this part oF mj 

» 

Essay, an4 the very title of it, may hare 
given a fals^ bias' ; toi the Hnnda of many 
of say readers : I ami not surprised at such 
l^n e£fec:t, fcir it is a very natural conclusion^ 
aiad c^en:<^ jiflOkiBod, that ad author i8> pa^^ 
tial to tlie particular subject on whkh he 
ha^ wri t^tie« ; but mij>e js a particular case* 
The two 4:hat»:ter3 which Mr. Burhe has 



ia ably discussed, Jbad, at jifit^ue^ grea.k 
need^pf Joirestigatloiv; but . tlie^ i idid jiQt 

 

want tiarfoe fecominefaded,to*oui:.attieotidn[i 
wliut>:i8 r^aliy sublime,) lor. beatrtiful^ imni 
always ^a'ttract or conimafnd- it; . l)ut:tiie 
picturesque is much / lessf obi/ii^y ' less^ ge^ 
uerallyi Mtractire^uafid .had /been < totdliy 
oeg^cted land /despised: by profes9e4^rina^ 
prov^rs: my business ithei^^foFej* 1 wasr 4d 
drawiferthi^ and 4)c» dwell upon i^tbosb- less 
dbserved bea4iiies4 / F^^om^ tb^ i ^drotitii^ 
stance ,it has been coneeiyed; QP lat li^i^* 
assefted, that I n6t 'only prefeft^d such 
scenes as were metely rude tt#d -pietu** 
resque, but excluded all' others.- ^* ' r>.\ 

The second part isbuilt upon 4he fotinda- 
tions laid in the first ; for I have examined 
the leading features of modem gardening, 
in its more^extended sense, on the general 
principles of painting : and I have shewn 
in several instances,' especially in all that 
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relates to the banks of artificial water, 
how umch the character of the picturesque 
has been neglected, or sacrificed to a false 
idea* of beauty. ; 

Btit'tfibugh I take no slight interest in 
whaitet^et concerni^ the taste of gardening in 
this, and every other country , and am parti- 
culalbly Anxious to preserve those pictdresqne 
circSaiftstances, which are so frequently and 
irrecoverably destroyed, yet in writing this 
Essay [ i have had a more comptehensfive 
object/Iin view: I. have, been desirous of 
opening new 'soaarces of innocent^ and 
easi/lyi attained^ pleasures^ or at least of 
pointing out, -^^ hcwv a much higher relish 
ihayi ^1 acquired tfor lllose, which, though 
Jinowh^ i,re ne^ectedj ahd it has given^ 
mejio small 'pkasbtd 'to find that both my 
objects have. in sdtiie degree been attained* 

That: painters do see-efiecta in nature, 
which lEQcn in gein^ral do not see, we have,' 
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in the motfo prefixed to this Esday^ the tesii* 
mony of no common obaenrcr; of one» who 
wa» sufficiefttlj vam of hifs^ awtt talents and 
discernment in every way, swid ndt Hhelj 
to ai:k]ftW¥ledge a superiority in other nven 
Mrithout.^troBg cooyictioi]^ It is Bot ^iMore 
observation of Cicero ; . it is aa eaujlawaf' 
tioa: Quam itiultft yjideiit pictare$r! At, 
marks his surprise at th^ e>:treme difier^ 
ence which the study of nature, by- means 
of the art of paintings seems to make al-* 
most in the sight jtself. It may likew^isfr. 
be observed, that bis vemaric does not. eJt^ 
tend to form,-*-in which the ancicnat paiiilGcnf' 
are acknowledged to be ocuT supmors>; hot, 
to colour,-^in which tliey are also conceired: 
to be at least our rivals ; but to light and 
shadow, — the supposed triumjrfi of modern^ 
over ancient art : on which account, the 
professors of painting since its revival, 
have a still better rigkt to the compliment 
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ef SO illustrious Zt panegyrist, than those 
of his own age. 

If there were ao other means of seeing 
with tbe^yes of painters, than by acquir- 
ing the practical skill of their bands, the 
generality of mankind must of course give 
up the point ; bvit luckily^ we may gain no 
little insight into their method of consider- 
ing naturet and no inconsiderable share of 
tb^r relish for her beauties^ by an easier 
jwocesp — by studying their works. This 
etudy^ has one graa<; advantage over most 
others ; thepe are no dry elements to strug- 
j^e witb« Pictures, a^ likewise drawings 
ft^nd prints, jbave in them what is suited to 
all ajges and capacities : many of them, 
like; Swift's Gujliver^s Travels, display the 
most i&ptih and briUkut im^gioatioat 
-jomed to the most accurate judgment and 
Kclect^oD, and the deepest knowledge of 
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nature: like that extraorfiinary work, they 
are bX once the amusement of childhood 
and ignorance, and the delight, instruction, 
and admiration, of the highest and most 
cultivated minds. 

It is not, however, to be supposed, that 
theory and observation alone will enable 
us to judge either of pictures or of nature, 
with the same skill as those, who join to 
the practical knowledge of their art, habi* 
tual reflection on its principles, and its 
productions ; between such artists, and the 
mere lover of painting, there will always 
be a sufficient difference to justify, the 
remark of Cicero :* but by means of the 

^ There is an anecdote of Salvator Rosa, which shows 
the very just and natural opinion that painters of eminence 
tntertain* of Jtbeir superior judgment with regard to their 
owQ 9tt:. it is also highly characteristic of .the lively, 
* impetuous manner of the artist of whom it is related^ and 
whose words might no less justly be applied to real ob- 
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Study which I have so earnestly: recom- 
mended, we. may greatly vdimin&sb the im- 
meji3e distance tjbat exists between, the eye 
of a first rate painter, and that of :a man 
who has never thought on the ' subject. 
Were it, indeed, possible that, a painter 
of great and general excellence could 
at once bestow on such a man, — not his 
power of imitating, but of distinguish- 
ing and feeling the effects and combina- 
tions of form, colour, and light and sha« 
dow, — it would hardly be too much to as- 
sert that a new appearance of things, a 
new world would suddenly be opened to 
him ; and the bestower might preface the 
miraculous gift, with the words in which 

jects, tfaao to the imitation of tbem. Salvatar Roia, e$* 
sendogli mostrata una singolar pittura da un dilettante, 
the insiememente in estremo la lodava; egU, con un di 
guei smi soliti gesti spiritod eiclam6; Opema fuel che 
iu diresti, tt tu la vedem congli occhi di Salvator Hotat 
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Venus addresses her son, whea she removes 
the mortal film from his eyes. 

ft 

Aspice, narnqoe omnem qus nttoe obdacta tuenti 
Mortales hdietat vwmb tjbi, et faomitia circiini 
CftUgtt^ aubem enpiam. 
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TO THE 



PRESENT EDITION. 



In this edition, the reader will find some 
considerable additions; but the chief 
diiBference is in the arrangement, which 
I am very conscious, was in many parts 
extremely defective. Several of the chap- 
ters in the first volume are entirely new 
modelled ; and in the second, a gre^ 
deal of nefw arrangement has taken place, 
especially in the middle part of thfe 
last Essay. Those readers only (should 
there be any such) who may have the cu-^ 
riosity to compare the present with former 
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editions, can judge of the pains that llie 
new modelling has cost ijie : but I shall 
think them well bestowed, if I should be 
less open to those criticisms, which must 
have presented themselves to every reader 
of a methodical turn of mind. Another 
alteration, which I trust will be thought 
an improvement, i» that of throwing the 
greater part of the notes to the end of the 
voluiE(^» One note, of much greater length 
llt^ I could h&ve wished^ is added to the 
/second voluoote, in consequence of a very 
panted a.ttack from my friend l\^r. Knight, 
ia the second ^ition of the Analytical 
iaq^uiry; it is indeed almo^ a controver- 
Jli^l dissertation on the tempie of Vesta^ 
usually called, the SjbiU's temple, at Ti- 
voli : I am persuaded, however, that I 
J^^ve idade no small amends for the tedi- 
cQisness of controversy, by sopae very cu- 
f i(Mj^. information I F^Qeived on the subject. 
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the accuracjT of which I have no doubt 
may be safely relied on. The third volume 
remains nearly as it was, with scarcely any 
alteration : there Is, however, one addition 
to the Dialogue, of a few last words, by 
way of summing up the points of the con* 
troversy, and likewise an appendix, which, 
like the note just mentioned, was occasi- 
oned by some strictures of Mr. Knight's, 
and almost equals it in length. I am still 
very largely in his debt, on Mr. Burke's, as 
well as on my own account; and am 
ashamed of being so long in arrears. How- 
ever slow, I hope at last to leave nothing 
unpaid; but as I have undertaken the 
defence of such a man as Mr. Burke, I 
feel anxious that it should be as little un* 
worthy of him, as it is in my power to 
make it. 
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PICTURESQUE, &c, 



There is no country, I believe (if wd 
except China) where the art of laying out 
grounds is so much cultivated as it now 
is in England. Formerly the decorations 
near the house were infinitely more mag- 
nificent and expensive than they are at 
present; but the embellishments of what 
are called the grounds, and of all the exten- 
sive scenery round the place, were much less 
attended to; and, in general, the park, with 
all its timber and thickets, was left in a 
state of picturesque neglect. As these em- 
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bellishraents are now extended over a whole 
district, and bb they give a new and pecu- 
liar charactpr to the general face of the 
country, it is well worth considering whe- 
ther they give a natural and a beautiful 
one, and whether the present system of im- 
proving ^to ttse a short though often an 
inaccurate term) is founded on any just 
principles of taste. 

In order to examine this question, the 
first enquiry will naturally be, whether 
there is any standard, to which in point of 
grouping and of general composition, 
works of this sort can be refen:ed; any 
atitlrority fafgher than that of the persons 
who have gained the most general and 
popular reputation by those trorks, and 
^hose method of conducting them hai^ 
had the mosi extensive influence on the 
general taste ? 1 think there is a standard ; 
there ate authorities of an infinitely higher 
kind; the authorities of those great artists 
who have most diligently Jjtadied the 
beauties of nature, both in their grandest 
and most general effects, and in thteit 
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minutest detail j who have observed everjr 
variety of form and of dolour j hjave been 
able to selefct and combine, and then, by 
the magic of their art, to fix upon the 
canvas all these variotis beauties. 

Bat, however highly I may thinkof the 
art of painting, compir^d with that of 
improving, nothing Cdn be farther ffOm 
my intention (and I wish to imj>ress it in 
the strdngest manner on the reader's mhid) 
than to recommend thfe study of pictures 
in preference to that of natiire, much l^s 
to the exclusion of it. Whoever studies 
art alone, will have a nfarrow pedantic 
mapnner of consideriflg all objects, atid of 
referring thena sotely to the minute and 
practical ^rposear of that art, whatever 
it be, to Whifch his^ attention hAs been par- 
ticufeiriy directed: of this Mr.' Brown'^s 
ft)ikrwers afford ^ very striking example ; 
ted if it be riglrt that every thmg should 
bte Inferred' to art, at least let it bfe refer* 
rfed to' cmej Whose variety, coto|>ar6d to 
tiate nioiitrtony of what is- called improve^ 
aiinft, api^ars infmi4!^ btitr wUtkt afaili. 

b2 . 



falls as short of the boundless variety of 
the mistress of all art. 

The use, therefore, of studying pictures, 
is not merely to make us acquainted with 
the comb^ations and effects that are con^ 
tained in them, but to guide us, by means 
of those general heads (as they may be 
called) of composition, in our search of 
the numberless and untouched rarieties 
and beauties of nature; for as he who 
studies art only will have a confined taste, 

a 

$0 he who looks at nature only, will have 
a vague and unsettled one; and in this 
more extended sense I shall interpret 
the Italian proverb, " Chi s'insegna^ ha un 
pazzo per maestro: He is a fool who does 
not profit by the experience of others/' 

We are therefore to profit by the expe-^ 
rience contained in pictures, but. not to 
>content ourselves with that experience 
only; nor are we to consider even those of 
the highest clasjs as absolute and infallible 
standards, but as the best and the only stand- 
ards we have; as compositions, which, like 
those of the great classical authors, hate 



been consecrated by long uninterrupted 
admiration, and which therefore have a 
similar claim to influence our judgment, 
and to form our taste in all that is within 
iJieir province. Tliese are the reasons for 
studying copies of nature, though tlm 
original is before us, that we may not 
lose the benefit of what is of^^such great 
moment in all arts and sciences, the accu* 
mulated experience of past ages ; and with 
respect to the art of improving, we may 
look upon pictures as a set of experiments 
of the different ways in which trees, build- 
ings, water, &c. may be disposed, grouped, 
and accompanied, in the most beautiful and 
striking manner, and in every style, from 
the most simple and rural, to the grandest 
and most ornamental. Many of those ob- 
jects, that are scarcely marked as they lie 
scattered over the face of nature, when 
brought together in the compass of a small 
space of canvas are forcibly impressed 
upon the eye, which by that means 
learns how to separate, to select, and 
cowbin?, 

B 3 
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Who can doubt whether Sh$t)i6pie;ire ^i|4 
Fielding had not infiaitely ^lore an)U£^n 
inent from society, in all its varjpusf viewsisi 
than common observers ? | beli^ye it p^ 
be as little doubted, that the h^yiqg fp§^ 
such aiithors ipust give any iriap^ how^vep 
acute his pisnetration, more enlargefl viewi^ 
of human nature in general, as well as a 
more intimate acquaintance t^ith particu-; 
kr characters, than he wQuld h^ve had 
from the qbseryatioji of nature only ; that 
many combinations of characters and of 
incidents, which might otherwisi*^ have es? 
paped his noticp, would fotcibJy sMke him> 
from the recollection of scenes ai^d pas-? 
sa^es in such writers; that in all these 
cases, the pleasure we receive from, what 
passes in real life is rendered infinitely 
more poignant^ by a resemblance to what 
we haye read, or have seen on the ^tage. 
Such an observer will not divide what 
passes into, scenes and chapters, and be 
pleased with it in proportion as it will d<> 
for a novel or a play, but he will he pleased 
on the same principles as Shakspear^ or 



FicidiQg would have ]i)een^ The parallel 
that I wish to establish is vary obviouis: 
the works of genius in writing awaken ^pd 
direct qi/lx attention towards luany staking 
^scenes aqd chajracters, which might otjher-- 
wise escape us in real liJf<?* and the woi^s 
of geALUs in painting point out to our 
notice a thousand effects and Qombiqfir 
tions of the happiest, thoi^gh not of the 
most obvious ^^d^ in real scenery* 

Had the art of improving been cuUivat^cJ 
for as long a time^ and upon as settj|e4 
principles as that of painting, mid were 
there ej^tant various works of genius, which, 
like those of the other airt, had stood th^ 
teat of ages (though from the great ch^pge 
which the growth and ^eoa^j of trees mi^st 
produce in the original design of the artist, 
this is hardly po^siible) there would nqt be 
the same necessity of referring ^nd com- 
paring the works of yefiUty to those of invi- 
tation J but as the case st^qds at pre^^nt, 
the only nqiodels of coiij^sitiqu th^t^ ap- 
prQ9ich tQ perfection, tfie oiily ^fd a|i4 
umhmSL^m s^le<^tiQI}s fyojp ^he woyjis of 

p 4 
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nature united with those of art, are in the 
pictures and designs of the most eminent 
masters. 

• But although certain happy composi- 
tions, detached from the general mass of 
objects and considered by themselves, have 
the greatest and most lasting effect both in 
nature and painting ; and though the pain- 
ter, in respect to his own art, may think of 
those only, and give himself no concern 
about the rest, he cannot do so if he be an 
improver as well as a painter; for he might 
then neglect or injure what was essential 
to the whole, by attending only to a part. 
By this we may perceive a great and ob- 
vious difference between a painter who 
confines himself to bis own profession, and 
one who should add to it that of an 
improver: the first would only have to 
observe what formed a single composition 
or picture, which he might transfer upon his 
canvas: the second must consider the 
whole range of scenery, in which, not only ^ 
the most striking pictures or compositions 
»re to be shewn to advantage, but wher^ 



ail the intermediate parts, with all their 
bearings, relations, and connections, must 
be taken into the account. I have sup- 
posed, what I wish were oftener the case, 
a union of the two professions ; for it can 
hardly be doubted, that he who can best 
select the happiest compositions from the 
general mass of objects, and knows the 
principles on which he makes those selec- 
tions, must also be the best qualified, 
should he tiirn his, thoughts that way, to 
arrange the connections throughout an 
extensive scenery. He likewise must be 
the most competent judge (and nothing in 
the whole art of improvement requires a 
nicer discrimination) where, and in what 
degree, some inferior beauties should be 
sacrificed, in order to give greater effect to 
those of a higher order. I am far from 
meaning by this, that every painter is ca- 
pable of becoming an improver in the 
good sense of the word, tut only such 
as to a liberal mind, join a strong feel-r 
ing for nature as well as art, and have 
directed theii: attention to ^he ?trrange^ 
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Qient of real scenery; for there is a 
wide difference between looking at nature 
merely with a view to making pictures, 

' and looking at pictures with a view to 
the improvement of our ideas of nature : 
the former often does contract the taste 
when pursued too closely; the latter I 
believe as generally refines and enlarges it. 
The greatest painters were men of enlarged 

. and liberal 'mind«, and well acquainted 
with n)any arts besides their own ; L- da 
Yinci, Mt Angelo, Raphael, Titian, were 
not merely patronised by the sovereigns of 
that period r they were considered almost 
as friends by such men as I^eo, Francis, 
and Charles, and were intimately connect^ 
ed with Aretino, Castiglione, and all the 
eminent wits of that time. Those great 
artists (nor need I have gone so far back 
for examples) considered pictures aja4 
nature as throwing a reciprocal light on 
each other, an\i as connected with history, 
poetry, and all the fine arts j but the prag^ 
tice of too many Javers of painting h?is 
been very 4ifferenti ?tn4 h?^s, J believe, 
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co^tribute4 in a gre^t 4egr#Pf and witli 

grieat reason, to give ^ prejudice against 
t;he styi^y of picture:? a* ft prepajration to 
tji/^t pf nfttUfCf Ift the sftipp manner that , 
m^ny painters ponpi^er natural scenery 

perglj with § rgf^r^nce to ^heir ovr« 

practice, rp»nj connoisseurs consider 
picture^' ro^rfly with § reference tq 

« 

pther pictwrp«, ^^ ^ school in which they 

fiiay ^e^rn tjie yputi^e of connoisseurship j 
th^t is, ap acquaintance with the most 
pron^inent marks and peculiarities of differ? 
ent m^^ters: byt they rarely look upou 

thfii^fi if! thait pojnt of view in vinch alouq 

they can produce ^py real ftdvantage,^^^r^5 
^. school in which we ipay learu to eniargGt 
refine, ?md correet <^Wi" ideas of uature, 
l^^d iu return, uiay qualify ourselves .by 
this inore Vtberal course gf study* to be 
real judges of yf\\^t i§ e^ce^^nt ii^ imitation 
^his re;flectiou n^ay ftccwftt % ^h^^ 
otherwise seems, quite v ^tpf^ccau^i^t^tUe j 
papiely, th^t ipauy wthijsiastip ftdw«rers 
g^B^4 collector^ 9f Qlau^f, J»quswp,: 4?g. 
»h€t^ h^ye S#?re^ PF^^SSe^ H!^P''Qve»'? tQ 
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(ieprive the general and exteiided scenei'y 
of their places, of all that those painters 
would have most admired and copied. 

The great object of *our present inquiry 
seems to be, what is that mode of study 
which will best enable a man of a liberal 
and intelligent mind, to judge of the forms, 
colours, effects^ and combinations of visible 
objects : to judge of them either as single 
compositions, which may be considered by 
themselves %vithout reference to ^vhat sur- 
rounds them ; or else as parts of scenery, 
the arrangement of which must be more 
or less regulated and restrained by what 
joins thfem, and the connection of which 
with the general scenery must be constantly 
attended to. Such knowledge and judg- 
ment comprehend the whple science of 
improvement with .regard to its effect on 
the eye ; and I believe can never be per- 
fectly acquired, unless to the stud^ of 
natural scenery, and of the various styles 
of gardening at different periods, the 
improver adds the theory at least of that 
^rt, the very essence of which is connect 
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tion : A priiiciple of all others the most 
adapted to correct the chief defects of 
improvers. Connection is a principle al- 
ways present to the painter s mind, if he 
deserve that name ; and by the guidance 
of which he considers all sets of objects, 
whatever may be their character or boun- 
daries, from the most extensive prospect 
to the most confined wood scene : neither 
referring every thing to the narrow limits of 
his canvas, nor despising what will not 
suit it, unless, indeed, the limits of his 
mind be equally narrow and contracted ; 
for when I speak of a painter, I mean an 
artist, not a mechanic. 

Whatever minute and partial objections 
may be made . to the study of pictures 
for the purpose of improvement, (ma- 
ny of which I liave discussed in my letter 
to Mr. Repton,) yet certainly the great 
leading principles of the one art,— as gene- 
ral composition-^grouping the separate 
parts — harmony of tints— unity of charac- 
ter, are equally applicable to the other: 
1 may a<ld also, what is so very essential 
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to the pfainter, though af first sight it 
seems hardly within the province of the 
improved — breadth and effect of light and 
Shade. 

These are called the principles of paiftt- 
ing, beciusel that art has pointed theiri 
out more cldarlji by separating \<rhat was 
nkftt striking diMl well corabihed, from the 
less ifiterefeting aftd scattered objects of ge- 
iferai ^enery : bttt they are ift reality the 
geneial prtncipleiS oft which the effect of all 
visible ofcj**t8 must depend, and to which 
it iBust be refeiffed- 

Nothing eatti be more directly at \*^ar 
with all these principles^ ferunded afs they 
Ar6 in itttth arid in riature^ than the pre- 
mvd s^8tef«i of laying dnt gro^unds. A 
pKthteri 6* -^rhdev^f vitvrs O^bjects Itith a 
|fftkrteA eye, k>oks w^ith indifevetif^e, if not 
^i<fc disgust, at the clrimlpS, the belts, the 
nmd^ t*ate#,' aEttd the 6tfer64* smoMhness 
ktid liame&e^s 6f at ferished ^lifefe. An 
iBhffJ#6ver, 6w tlm other hdtt^y eorrsiders 
the^ as' ^e most perfect feii^5teffishftterits, 
«8* tts^ Past finishing t^iiichfe^ thd* riati*d 
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can tafceive fVom att; and consequently 
must think the fineiit composition of 

Claude, whonfi I mention ftS the tftost or* 
tiamented of all the great mastetSi compa-^ 
l-atively rude and iitipeifect; though he 
probably might allow, in Mr. Brown's 
phrase, that it had " capabilities/' 

No one, 1 believe, has yet been daring 
enough to improve a picture of Claude*, 

 The ^CcOorif iti P^regritie Pitk\e, of the geHttemflil 
trhd had improved Vandyke's portraits of his aiic6^otv> 
tised to strike me as rather outre; but I met with a similar 
instance some years ago^ that makes it appear liiuch less 
so. I was looking at a collection of pictures with Gains- 
borodgh ; ztaong th^ redt the hous^k^per shewed us a 
portrait 6f her ma^ter^ which she said was by Sir Joshua 
Reydc^l': we both stafed, for not otily tb^ touch and the 
cokmring^ but the whole style of the drapery and the ge- 
neral effect had no resetnblance to his manner. Upon 
examining the housekeeper more partictilarly^ we didco- 
irered that her master had had every tblag but the face*^ 
sot re-touched from the colours having faded — but totally 
changed^ and newly composed as well as painted, by ano- 
ther^ and, I need not add, an ififeriorhand. 

Suqti a man would have felt a3 little scfuple in ftiaking 
a Claude like his own place^ asm nlaking hit ei^^a po^lraii 
like a tcafe^trow. 
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or at least to acknowledge it; but I do not 
think it extravagant to suppose that a man, 
thoroughly persuaded, from his own taste, 
and from the authority of such a writer as 
Mr. Walpole, • that an art unknown to 
every age and climate^ that of creating 
landscapes, had advanced with master- 
steps to vigorous perfection ; that enough 
had been done to establish such a school 
of landscape as cannot be found in the rest 
of the globe ; and that Milton's description, 
of Paradise seems to have been copied from 
some piece of modefn gardening; — ^that 
such a man, full of enthusiasm for this new 
art, and with little veneration for that of 
painting, should chuse to shew the world 
what Claude might have been, had he had 
the advantage of seeing the works of Mr. 
Brown. The only diflference he would 
make between improving a picture and a 
real scene, would be that of employing a 
painter instead of a gardenef* 

What would more immediately strike 
him. would be the total want of that lead- 
ing feature of all modern improvements, 
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the dump ; and of course he would ordet 
several of them to be placed in the most 
open and conspicuous spots, with, perhaps, 
here and there a patch of larches, as form- 
ing a strong contrast in shape and colour, 
to the Scotch firs. His eye, which had 
been used to see even the natural groups 
of trees in improved places, made as sepa- 
rate and clump-like as possible, would be 
shocked to see those of Claude : some with 
their stems half concealed by bushes and 
thickets; others standing alone, but by 
means of those thickets, or of detached 
trees, connected with other groups oF 
various sizes and shapes* All this rubbish 
must be totally cleared away, the ground 
made every where quite smooth and levef, 
and each group left upon the grass per- 
fectly distinct and separate. 

Having been accustomed to whited 
all distant buildings, those of Claude, 
from the effect of his soft vapoury at-* 
mosphere, wouM -fi|^f»ar to J^ too in^ 
distinct; the painter of course would be 
ordered to give. them a smarter appear- 
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anpe^ which might possibly be cpinnmni* 
cated to thp i^e^^rer buiWiogs also. Few mo- 
dern houses or ornamental buildings are so 
placed among trees, and partially hidden by 
them, as to conceal muqh of the skill of the 
architect, or the expence of the possessor; 
but in Claude, not only ruins, biat temples 
and palaces, are oft^n sq mixed with trees,, 
that the tops oyerhang their balustrades, 
and the luxuriant branches shoot between 
the openings of their magnificent columns 
and porticos : as he would not suffer his 
own buildings to be so na^sl^ed, neither 
would he those of Claude ; and these lux- 
i^riant hoyghs, with all that obstructed a 
full view of them^ the painter would be 
told to expunge, and carefully to restore 
the ornaments they had concealed. 

The last finishing both to places and pic^ 
tijyes is w^ter. In CJlaude, it partakes of the 
general softness and dressed appearance of 
his scenes, and the accompaniments have, 
perhaps, less of rudeness th^n in apy other 
master* ; yet, compared with those otf a 

' ^ Ooe of my couotrj^enBt Kooaie was obsetring, ihat 
the water in the Colonna Claude had rather too dressed 
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piece of made water, or of an improved 
river, bis banks are perfectly savage ; part? 
of them covered with trees and bushes that 
hang over the water; and near the edge gf 
it tussucks of rushes, large stones, an^ 
stun^ps; the ground sometimes smooth, 
sometimes broken and abrupt, and seldom 
keeping for a long space, the samQ level 
from the water: no curves that answer 
each other ; no resemblance^ in shorty to 
what the improver had been used to ad- 
mire: a few strokes of the painter's brush 
would reduce the bank on eaqh side to pn© 
r level, to one green; would make curvQ 
answer curve, without bush or tree to hiSft» 
der the eye from enJQying the uniforasi 
smoothness aod verdure and fw?m pursuing 

attd artllGk^ial aii appeaxaoce^ A F^enchMan, who wat i^ 
looking at the pietiire, cried ^t, *< (^ependbnt^ Monai^ur^ 
on pourroit y donner une si belle ISte!" This was vQry 
characteristic pf that gay nation^ hut it is equally so of a 
number of Claude'^ pictures. They have an airde\fite 
beyond all others ; and there is no painter whose works 
ought to be so much studied for highly dressed yet varied 
nature. 

c2 
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without interruption, the continued sweep 
of these serpentine lines ;-^a little cleaning 
and polishing of the fore-ground, would 
give the last touches of improvement, and 
complete the picture. 

There is not a person in the smallest de- 
gree conversant with painting, who would 
not at the same time be shocked and di- 
verted at the black spots and the white 
spots,— the naked water, — the naked build- 
ings,- — the scattered unconnected groups of 
trees, and all the gross and glaring viola- 
tions of every principle of the art; and yet 
this, without any exaggeration, is the me- 
fhod in which many scenes worthy of 
Claude's pencil, have been improved. Is 
it then possible to imagine, that the beau- 
ties of imitation should be so distinct from 
^ose of reality, nay, so completely at 
variance, that what disgraces and makes a 
picture ridiculous, should become orna^ 
mental when applied to nature ? 
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It seems to me that the neglect, which 
prevails in the works of modern improvers, 
of all that is picturesque, is owing to their 
exclusive attention to high polish and flow- 
ing Hues; the charms of which they arc so 
engaged in contemplating, that they over- 
Iqok two of the most fruitful sources of 
human pleasure : th^ first, that great and 
universal source of pleasure, Hyanety^^ihe. 
power of which is independent of beauty, 
but without which even beauty itself soon 
ceases to please; the second, intricacy — a 
Quality which, though distinct f jrom vciriety, 

C3 
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is 50 connet^ed 9,nd blended with it, that 
the one can hardly e:^ist without the 

According to the idea I have formed of 
it» intricacy in landscape might be defined^, 
that di»pmtion of objects^ whicJi^ by a par-f 
tial and uncertain concealment^ exciter and 
nourishes curiosiitf^^ Variety can hardly 
require a definition, though from the prac- 
tice of many layers-out of ground, one 
might suppose it did. Unpn the whole, it 
app^ar^ to me, that as intricacy in the dis* 
position, aod variety in the forms, the tints, 
and the lights and shadows of objects^ are 

* ^hmj pwnonif wko take litde cone^m io the intricacy 
ef 0Ak9| beccbes, aod thqms^ loaj feel the effecta of partial 
CODcealmeut in more interesting objects^ and may have 
experienced bow differently the passions are moved by an 
open licentious display of beauties, and l^ the unguarded 
^Kifder which sometimes escapes the care of modesty, and 
which co^etry so suecessfiilly iimtates ; 

Parte 9pp«r deUe mamose aeeibe & crude, 
Parte altrui ne ncuopre invida veste; 
Invida A» ma se agli occbi il varco chiade, ^ 

1/ amorbse jpuiskt git nm ^mMK 
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the great cbaractdristics of picturesque 
scenery ; so monotony and baldness, are 
the great defects of improved places. ^ 

Nothing would place this in so disufact 
a point of view, as a comparison between 
some familiar scene in its natural and 
picturesque state, and in that which would 
be its improved state according to the 
present mode of gardening. AH painters 
who have imitated the more confined 
scenes of nature^ave been fond of making 
studies from old neglected bye roads aiid 
hollow ways ; and perhaps there are few 
spots that in so small a compass, have a; 
greater variety of that sort of beauty called 
picturesque; but, I believe^ the instances 
are very rare of painters, who have turned 
out volunteers into a gentleman's \talk o* 
drive, either when made betweesi artificial 
banks, or when the natural sides o^ banks 
have been improved* I shall ettd^v6ur 
to examine wherice it happetts^, that «l 
paiifiter looks Coldly on whtit is very gem^ 
rally AdrttiteAj aAd dt6€6Y6i% a tb&usAaad 

c 4 
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interesting objects, where an improver 
passes on with indifference, if no|; with 
dis^st. 

Perhaps what is most immediately strik- 
ing in a lane of this kind is its intricacy. 
Any winding road, indeed, especially where 
there are banks, must necessarily have some 
degree of intricacy; but in a dressed lane 
every effort of art seenis directed against 
that disposition of the ground: the sides 
are so regularly sloped, so regularly plant- 
ed, and the space, when there is any, 
between them and the road, so uniformly 
levelled ; the sweeps of the road so plainly 
artificial, the verges of grass that bound it 
so nicely edged; the whole, in short, has 
such an appearance of having been made 
by a receipt, that curiosity, that most 
active principle of pleasure, is almost extin- 
guished. 

But in hollow lanes and bye roads, all 
the leading features, and a thousand cir- 
cumstances of detail, promote the natural 
intricacy of the ground : the turns are sud- 
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den and unprepared ; the banks sometimes 

broken and abrupt; sometimes smooth, 

and gently, but not uniformly sloping ; now 

wildly over-hung with thickets of trees and 

bushes ; now loosely skirted with wood : no 

regular verge of grass, no cut edges, no 

distinct lines of separation; all is mixed 

and blended together, and the border of 

the road itself, shaped by the mere tread of 

passengers and animals, is as unconstrained 

as the footsteps that formed it. Even the 

tracks of the wheels (for no circumstance 

is indifferent) contribute to the picturesque 

effect of the whole : the varied lines they 

describe just mark the way among trees 

and bushes; ofteii some obstacle, a cluster 

of low thorns, a furze-bush, a tussuck, a 

large stone, forces the wheels into sudden 

and intricate turns; often a group of trees 

or a thicket, occasions the road to separate 

into two parts, leaving a sort of island in 

the middle. ; 

These are a few of the picturesque acd- 

4ents, which in lanes an^ bye roads attract 
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the notice d painters. In many sceaes of 
that kind, the varieties of form, of , colour, and 
of light and shade, which piiesetit them* 
selves at every step, are numberless ; and it 
is a singular circumstance that some of the 
most striking among them should be owing 
fo the indiscriminate hacking of the pea-? 
sant, nay, to, the very decay that is occa-* 
dioned by it. When opposed to the tame-» 
liess of the popr pinioned trees (whatever 
their age) of a gentleman's plantation 
drawn up strait and evpn together, there 19 
often a sort of spirit and animation, in the 
manner in which old neglected poUarda 
stretch out their limbs quite across these 
hollow roads, in every wild and inregular 
direction: on some, the large kndts ^nd 
JirOtuberances, add to the rugged ness of 
their twisted trunks; in others, thp deep 
hollow of the inside, the mosses on the bark, 
the rich yellow 6f the tOuch-wood, with the 
blackness of the more decayed substance, 
afford such variety of tints, of brilliant and 
mellow lights, with deep and peculiar 
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shadesi as the finest timber \x^ey however 
beautiful in other respect^, with all its 
liealth and vigour cannot e^^hibit. 

This careless method of cutting, just asi 
the farmer happened to want a few staked 
or poles, gives infinite variety to the gene-r 
ral outline of the banks. Near tp one of 
these ^* unwedgeable and gnarled oaks/' 
often rises the slender elegant form of a 
young beech, ash, or birch, that had es-» 
caped the axe, whose tender bark and light 
foJiag^e appear still more delicate and airy, 
when seen sideways against the rough bark 
and massy head of the oak : sometimes it 
rises alone from the. bank; sometimes from 
amidst a cluster of rich hollies or wild ju- 
nipers; sometimes its light and upright 
stem is embraced by the projecting cedar- 
Kke boughs of the yew. 

The ground itself in these lanes, is at 
much varied in form, tint, and light and 
shade, as the plants that grow upon it; this^ 
as usual, instead of owing any tiling to art, 
id, on the contrary, occasioned by accident 
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and neglect. The winter torrents in some 
places wash down the mould from the 
upper grounds, and form projections of 
various shapes, which, from the fatness of 
the soil, are generally enriched with the 
most luxuriant vegetation; in other parts 
they tear the banks into deep hollows, dis- 
covering the different strata of earth, and 
the shaggy roots of trees: these hollows 
we frequently overgrown with wild roses, 
with honeysuckles, periwincles, and other 
trailing plants, which with their flowers 
and pendent branches have quite a different 
effect when hanging loosely over one of 
these recesses, opposed to its deep shade^ 
and mixed with the fantastic roots of trees 
and the varied tints of the soil, from 
that which they produce when they are 
trimmed into bushes, or crawl along a 
shrubbery, where the ground has been 
worked into one uniform slope- In the 
summer time these little caverns afford a 
cool retreat for the sheep; and it is difficult 
to imagine a more beautiful fore-ground 
than is formed by the different groups of 
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them in one of these lanes ; some feeding 
on the patches of tutf, that in the wider 
parts are intermixed with the fern and the 
bushes ; some lying in the niches they have 
worn in the, banks among the roots of trees, 
and to which they have made many side- 
long paths; some reposing in these deep 
recesses, their bowers, 

OV-canopied with luscious eglantine. 

Near the house, picturesque beauty 

must in many cases be sacrificed to neat^ 

ness; but it is a sacrifice, and one which 

should not wantonly be made. A gravel 

walk cannot have the playful variety of a 

bye road ; there must be a border to the 

gravel, and that and the sweeps must in 

great measure be regular, and consequently 

formal; I am convinced, however, that 

many of the circumstances which give 

variety and spirit to a wild spot, might bk 

successfully imitated in a dressed place; 

but it must be done by attending to th^ 

principles, not by copying the particulars^ 

It is not necessary tc^ model a gravel walkj. 
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or drive, after a sheep track or a cart jut^ 
though very useful hints may be takea 
&om thero both ; and without having water-* 
docks or thistles before one*s door, their 
effect in a painter's fore-ground may be 
produced by plants that are considered as 
oroamentaL I am equally persuaded that 
a dressed appearance might be given to one 
of these lanes, without destroying its pe- 
culiar and characteristic beauties. 

I have said Uttle of the superior variety 
and effect of light and shade in scenes of 
this kind, as they of course must follow 
variety of forms and of masses, and intri* 
cacy of disposition : I wished to avoid all 
detail that did not appear to me necessary 
to explain or illustrate some general prin- 
ciples; but when general principles are put 
crudely without examples, they not only 
are dry, but obscure, and make no imr 
pression. 

There are several Avays in which a spot 
of this kind near a gentleman's place, 
would probably be improved ; for even in 
tbe JBoaqtiHiy of what is called improve- 
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ment^ there is a variety of bad* Some, pe^4 
haps, wouljd cut dawn the old poUajrdi|| 
cjear the rubbish, and leave only t\m 
maiden trees standing ; some might plunt 
up the whole ; others grub up every thiog^ 
and make a shnibbery on each side; others 
put clumps of shrubs, or of firs ; but thertp 
is one improvement which I am afraid 
almost all who had not been used to look 
at objects with a painters eye would 
adopt, and which alone would entirely 
destroy its character; that is smoothing 
and levelling the ground. The moment 
this mechanical common-place operation^ 
by which Mr. Brown and his followers have 
gained so much credit, is begun, adieu tQ 
all that the painter admires — to all intricg.- 
cies, to all the beautiful varieties of form, 
tint, and light and shade; every deep re- 
cess — every bold projection — the fantastic 
roots of trees— the winding paths of sheep 
—all must go ; in a few hours, the rash 
iiand of false taste completely demolishes, 
what time only, and a thousand lucky ac- 
cidents can mature, so as to make it become 
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the admiratioii and study of a Huysdal or 
a Gainsborough; and reduces it to such a 
thing, as an Oilman in Thames-street may 
at any time Contract for by the yard at 
Islington or Mile-End- 

I had lately an opportunity of observing 
the progress of improvement in one lane, 
and the effect of it in another, both unfor- 
tunately bordering on gentlemen's pleasure 
grounds. The first had on one side a high 
bank full of the beauties I have described; 
I was particularly struck with a beech 
which stood single on one part of it, and 
with the effect and character which its 
spreading roots gave, both to the bank and 
to the tree itself: the sheep also had made 
their sidelong paths to this spot, and often 
lay in the little compartments between the 
Toots. One day I found a great many 
labourers wheeling mould to this place ; by 
degrees they filled up all inequalities-, and 
completely covered the roots and path- 
ways ; one would have supposed they were 
Working for my Uncle Toby, under the 
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direction of Corporal Trim*, for they had 
converted this varied bank into a perfect 
glacis, only the gazons were omitted. They 
had however worked up the mould they 
had wheeled into a sort of a mortar, and 
had laid it as smooth from top to bottom 
as a mason could have done with his trowel. 
From the number of men employed, the 



* These worthy pioneers^ their employment, and their 
employers^ are very aptly described in two verses of Tasso, 
and especially if the word guastaton* be taken in its most 
obvious sense : 

Inanzi i ^lastatori avea mandati^ 

I vuoti luoghi empir', & spianar gli erti. 

This is a most complete receipt for spoiling a picturesque 
spot ; and one might suppose^ from this military style having 
been so generally adopted^ and every thing laid open, that 
our improvers are fearful of an enemy being in ambuscade 
among the bushes of a gravel pit, or lurking in sonie intri- 
cate group of trees. In that respect, it must be owned, the 
clump has infinite merit ; for it may be reconnoitred from 
every point, and seen through in every direction. 

 spoilers. 
VOL. I. D 
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quantity of earth wheeled, ?ind tiie nicety 
with which this operation was performed, 
I am persuaded it was in a great measure 
done for the sake of beauty. 

The improved part of the other lane I 
never saAv in its original state; but by what 
remams untouched, and by the accounts I 
heard, it must have afforded noble studies 
for a painter. The banks are higher and 
the trees are larger than in the other lane, 
and their branches, stretching from side 
to side, 

" High over arch'd imbower." 

1 heard a vast deal from the gardener of 
the place near it, about the large ugly roots 
that appeared above ground, the large holes 
the sheep used to lie in, and the rubbish of 
all kinds that used to grow about them* 
The last possessor took care to fill up and 
clean, as far as his property went; and that 
every thing might look regular, he put, as 
a boundary to the road, a row of white 
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pales at the foot of the bimk om each wd^^ 
and on that next h» howie he xmted a p«»t 
wail as upld^brt as it eo^H wdi itoad? by 
way of a facing to the x^d ^Mmk, ami iA 
the middle of ^is peat wali, pl«»t9d m fovr 
of laurels: this row the gar4ei>«r nmd tp 
cut quite flat at top, and the cattte reach* 
ing over the pales, and browsing the lower 
shoots within their bite, kept it as even at 
bottom; so that it formed one projecting 
lump in the middle, and had just as pic- 
turesque an appearance as a bushy wig 
squeezed between the hat and the cape. 
I should add, that these two specimens 
of dressed lanes are not in a distant 
county, but within thirty miles of London, 
and in a district full of expensive embel- 
lishments, 

I am afraid many of my readers will 
think that I have been a long while getting 
through these lanes ; but in them, in old 
quarries, and long neglected chalk and 
gravel pits, a great deal of what constitutes, 
a?id what destroys picturesque beaijity, is 

JD 2 
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strongly exemplified within a small com- 
pass, and in spots easily resorted to; the 
causes too are as clearly marked, and may 
be as successfully studied, as where the 
higher styles of it, often mixed with the 
sublime, are displayed among forests, rocks, 
and mountains. 
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CHAPTER III. 



1 HERE are few words, whose meaning 
has been less accurately determined than 
that of the word picturesque. 

In general, I believe, it is applied to 
every object, and every kind of scenery, 
which has been, or might be represented 
with good effect in painting; just as the 
word beautiful (when we speak of visible 
nature) is applied to every object, and every 
kind of scenery, that in any way give 
pleasure to the. eye; and these seem to be 
the significations of both words, taken in 
their most extended and popular sense. A 
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more precise and distinct idea of beauty 
has been given in an essay, the early splen- 
dor of which, not even th^ full meridian 
blaze of its illustrious author has been able 
to extinguish ; but the picturesque, consi- 
dered as a separate character, has never 
yet been accurately distinguished from the 
sublime, and the beautiful ; though as no 
one has ever pretended that they are syno- 
nymous, (for it is sometimes used in con- 
tradistinction to them) such a distinction 

Mr. GiJtfkUi, from whose very ingenious 
and extensive observations on this subject 
I h4ve received great pleasure and in- 
sti^ttCticNa, appears to have adopted this 
OoniHicm acceptation, not merely as such, 
\mt as giving an exact and determinate 
idea 6f the word ; hf he defines picturesque 
object) to be those " which please from 

some quality capable of being illus- 
" t«tted m painting*," or, as he again 

* EsB^y toPadunoaf lie Beftuty^page 1. 
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defines it in his Letter to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds " such objects as are proper subjects 
" for painting*/' Both these definitions 
seem to me (what may perhaps appear a 
coiitradiction) at once top vague, and too 
confined ; for though we are not to expect 
any definition to be so accurate and com* 
prehensive^ as both to supply the place, 
and stand the test of investigation, yet if 
it do not in some degree separate the thing 
defined from all others, it differs little from 

. any general truth on the same subject. For 
instance, it is very true that picturesque 
objects do please from some quahty capa- 
ble of being illustrated in painting; but so 
also does every object that is represented 

. in painting if it please at aU, otherwise it 
would not have been painty : and hence 
we ought to conclude, what certainly is not 
meant, that all objects which please in 
pictures are therefore picturesque; for no 
distinction or exclusion is made. Were 



Ettd of Essay oA Picturesqoe Beaaty^jpage S6. 
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any other person to define picturesque ob- 
jects to be those which please from some 
striking effect of form, colour, or light and 
shadow, — such a definition would indeed 
give but a very indistinct idea of the thing 
defined; but it would be hardly more 
vague, and at the same time much less con- 
fined than the others, for it would not have 
an exclusive reference to a particular art. 

I hope to shew in the course of this 
work, that the picturesque has a character 
not less separate and distinct than either 
the sublime or the beautiful, nor less inde- 
pendent of the art of painting. , It has in- 
deed been pointed out and illustrated by 
that art, and is one of its most striking 
ornaments ; but has not beauty been pointed 
out and illustrated by that art also, nay, 
according to the poet, brought into exist- 
ence by it? 

Si Venerem Cous nuaquam posuisset Apelles, 
Mersa sub sequoreis ilia lateret aquis. 

Examine the forms of the early ItaUan 
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painters, or of those, who, at a later period, 
lived where the study of the antique, then 
fully operating at Rome on minds highly 
prepared for its influence, had not yet 
taught them to separate what is beautiful, 
from the general mass : you might almost 
conclude that beauty did not then exist ; 
yet those painters were capable of exact 
imitation, though not of selection. Exa- 
mine grandeur of form in the same manner; 
look at the dry, meagre forms of Albert 
Durer, a man of genius even in Raphaers 
estimation ; of PietroPerugino, Andrea Man- 
tegna, &c. and compare them with those of 
M. Angelo and Raphael: nature was not 
.more dry and meagre in Germany or Peru- 
gia than at Rome^ Compare their land- 
scapes and back grounds with those of 
Titian; nature was not changed, but a 
mind of a higher cast, and instructed by 
the experience of all who ha4^one before, 
rejected minute detail; and pointed out, 
by means of such selectioiis, and such com- 
binations as were congenial to its own sub- 
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lime conceptions, in what forms, in what 
colours, and in what effects, grandeur in 
landscape consisted. Can it then be 
doubted that grandeur and beauty have 
been pointed out and illustrated by paint- 
ing aft well as picturesqueness * ? Yet, 
would it be a just definition of sublinie or 
of beautiful objects, to say that they were 
such (and, let the words be taken in their 
most liberal construction) as pleased from 
some quality capable of being illtistrated in 
paintings or, that were proper subjects for 
that art? The ancients, indeed, not only 
referred beauty of form to paintings but 
even beauty of colour; and the poet who 
could describe his mistress's complexion, 
by comparing it to the tints of Apelles's 
pictures, must have thought that beauty of 



* I have ventured to make use o( this word^ which Ibe^ 
Ueve does not Occnr in any writer^ fr<)nft what appeared to 
me the nactiitty of having some one word [to oppose to 
beauty and sublimity^ in a v^ork where diey are so often 
compared. 
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every kind was highly illustrated by the art 
to which he referred. 

The principles of those two leading ci»- 
racteris in nature, the sublime and the hewh 
tiful, have been fully illustrated and dis- 
criminated by a great master; but even 
when I first read that most original work, 
I felt that there wer^ numberless objects 
which give great delight to the eye, and yet / 
differ as widely from the beautiful, as from \ 
the sublime. The reflections which I hare \ 

ft 

since been led to make, have convinced \ 
me that these objects form a distinct class, ; 
and belong to what may property be called / 
the picturesque. / 

That term, ^as we may judge from its 
etymology, is applied only to objects of 
sight; and indeed in so confined a manner, 
as to be supposed merely to have a refer- 
ence to ibe art frtan wbich it isi narndd. I 
am well convinced^iowever^ that the name 
and reference only are limited and uncer* 
tain, and that (she qualities which mdJbe \ 
objects pictuxeaqmrf are not only as dis^ 
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tinct as those which make them beautiful 
\ or sublime, but are equally extended to all 
I our sensations by whatever organs they are 
received; and that music (though it ap- 
pears like a solecism) may be as truly 
picturesque, according to the general 
principles of picturesqueness, as it may be 
beautiful or sublime, according to those of 
beauty or sublimity. 

But there is one circumstance particu^* 
larly adverse to this part of my essay; I 
mean the manifest derivation of the word 
picturesque. The Italian pittoresco is, I 
imagine, of earlier date than either the Eng- 
lish or the French word, the latter of which, 
pittoresque^ is clearly taken from it, having, 
no analogy to its own tongue. Pittoresco 
is derived, not like picturesque, from the 
thing painted, but from the painter ; and 
this difference is not wholly immaterial. 
The English word refei's to the perform- 
ance, and the objects most suited to, it : the 
Italian and French words have a reference 
to the turn of mind common to paint^i^s; 
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who^ from the constant habit of examining 
all the peculiar effects and combinations, 
as .well as the general appearance of na- 
ture, are struck with numberless circum- 
stances, even where they are incapable of 
being represented, to which an unprac- 
tised eye pays little or no attention. The 
English word naturally draws the reader's 
mind towards pictures; and from that par- 
tial and confined view of the subject, what 
is in truth only an illustration of pictu- 
resqueness, becomes the foundation of it. 
The words sublime aiid beautiful have not 
the same etymological reference to any [ 
one visible art, and therefore are applied to 
objects of the otheif senses : sublime indeed, 
in the language from which it is taken, and 
in its plain sense, means high, and th»e- 
fore, perhaps, in strictness, should relate 
to objects of sight only; yet we no more 
scruple to call one of HandeFs chorusses 
sublime, than CorelU's famous pastortde. 
beautiful. But should any person simply, 
and without any qualifying expressions, 
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call a capricious movement of Scarlatti or 
Haydn ftduresqucj he would, with great 
reason, be laughed at, for it h not a term 
applied to sounds ; yet such a movement, 
from its sudden, unexpected, and abrupt 
transitions, — ^from a certain playftil wild* 
ness of character and appearance of irregu- 
larity, is no less an^ogous to similar scenery 
in nature, than th^ concerto or the chorus, 
to what is grand or beautiful to the eye. 

There is, indeed, a.general harmony and 
correspondence in all our sensations when 
they arise from similar causes, though th«y 
affect us by means of difierent senses; and 
these causes, as Mr. Burike has admirably 
pcHnted out*, can nevCT be so clearly ascer- 
tained when we confine our observations 
to cme seE»e only. 

I must here observe, and I wish the 
reader to keep it in his mind, that the in- 
quiry is not in what sense certain WOTds 
are used in the best authors, still less what 

^ Snblime ood beu^ul^ page £S6. 
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is their common, . and vulgar, use, and 
abuse ; but whether there be certain quali- 
ties, which uniformly produce the same 
effects in all visible objects, and, according 
to the same analogy, in objects of hearing 
and of all the other senses; and which 
qualities, though frequently blended and 
united with others in the same object or ^ 
set of objects, may be separated from 
them, and assigned to the class to which 
they belong. 

If it can be shewn that a character com- 
posed of these qualities, and distinct from 
all others, does universally prevail ; if it 
can be traced in the different objects of 
art and of nature, and appears consistent 
throughout,— 4t surely deser^^es a distinct 
title ; but with respect to the real ground 
of inquiry^ it mattets little whether such a 
character, or the set of objects belonging 
to it, be called beautiful, sublime, or pic- , 
turesque, or by any other name, or by no 
iiame at all. 

Beauty it so much the most enchanting 
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and popular quality, that it is often ap-* 
plied as the highest commendatiou to 
whatever gives us pleasure, or raises our 
admiration, be the cause what it will- Mr. 
Burke has given several instances of these 
ill-judged applications, and of the confu- 
sion of ideas which result from them ; but 
there is nothing more ill-judged, or more 
likely to create confusion, if we at all agree 
with Mr* Burke in his idea of beauty, than 
the mode which prevails of joining together 
two words of a different, and in some re- 
spects of an opposite meaning, and calling 
the character by the title of Picturesque 
Beauty. 

I must observe, however, that I by no 
means object to the expression itself; I 
only object to it as a general term for the 
character^ and as comprehending every 
kind of scenery, and every set of objects 
which look well in a picture. That is the 
sense, as far as I have observed, in which 
it is very commonly used; consequently, 
an old hovel, an old cart horse, or an old 
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woman, are often, in that dense, fiiU of 
picturesque beauty ; and certainly the ap-« 
plication of the last term to such objects; 
must tend to confuse our ideas: but werfe 
the expression restrained to those objects 
only, in which the picturesque alid th* 
beautiful are mixed together, and so mixedi 
that the result, according to common ap- 
prehension, is beautiful; and were it Aever 
Used when the picturesque (as it no les$ 
frequently happens) is mixed solely, with 
what is terrible, ugly, or deformed, I should 
highly approve of the expression, aild wish 
for more distinctions of the same kind^ 

In reality, the picturesque not only dif- 
fers from the beautiful in those qualiti^i 
which Mr. Burke has so justly ascribed td 
it, biit arises from qualities the most dia- 
metrically opposite. 

According to Mr. Burke, one of th# 
most essential qualities of beauty is OToootij- 
ness: now as the perfection of stnoothnesi^ 
is absolute equality and uniformity of aur-^ 
face, wherever that prevails there oaii be 
but little variety ^or intricacy; as, for in* 

VOL. !• E 
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stance, in smooth level banks-, on a smal^^ 
or in open downs, on a large scale. An- 
other essential quality of beauty is gradual 
variation ; that is (to make use of Mr. 
Burke's expression) where the lines do 
not vary in a sudden and broken manner^ 
and where there is no sudden protube- 
rance: it requires but little reflection to 
perceive, that the exclusion of all but 
flowing lines cannot promote variety; and 
that sudden protuberances, and lines that 
cross each other in a sudden and broken 
manner, are among the most fruitful causes 
of iptricacy. 

. I am therefore persuladed, that the two 

[opposite qualities of roughness*, and of 

sudden variation, joined to that of irregii-» 

^ I have followed Mr. Gilpin's example in using rough* 
ness as a general term; he observes^ however^ that^ ^^ pro- 
perly speaking, roughness relates only to the surface of 
bodies; 3^4 that when we speak of their delineation we 
use the word ruggedness*" In making roughness, in this 
general sense, a very principal distinction between the 
beautiful and the picturesque, 1 believe I am supported by 
die general opiuion of all who have considered the subject^^ 
aS' well as by Mr. Gilpin's authority. 
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Urity, are the most efficient causes of the 
picturesque. 

This, I think, will appear very clearly, 
if we take a view of those objects, botht 
natural and artificial, that are allowed to 
be pictutesque, and compare them with 
those which are as generally allowed to ,be 
beautiful. 

A temple or palace of Grecian atchitec-' 
tUre in its perfect entire state, and with its 
surface and dolour smooth and even, either 
in painting or reality is beautiful; in ruin 
it is picturesque. Observe the process by 
T^hich time, the great author of such 
changes, converts a beautiful ol^ect, into. 
a picturesque orie. First, by means of 
weather stains, partial incrustations, mos- 
seiy Sec. it at the same time takes off from 
the uniformity of the surface, and of the 
colour; that is, gives a degree^ of rough-^ 
ness, and variety of tint. Next; the va- 
lious accidents of weather loosen the stones 
themselves ; they tumble in irregular mas- 
ses, upon what was perhaps smooth turf or 
;^Veiiient, or nicely trimmed walks and 
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shrubberies ; now mixed and overgroTrn 
with wild plants and creepers, that crawl 
ov0t, and shoot among the fallen ruins. 
Sedums, wall-flowers, and oth^r vegetable^: 
that bear droughty find nourishment in the - 
decayed cement from which the stones^* 
have been detached : birds convey their 
food into the chinks, and yew, elder, and 
other berried plants project from the sides ; 
while the ivy mautles over other parts, and 
crowns the top. The even^ regular lines^ 
c^ the doors and windows are broken, 
and through their ivy-fringed openings is^ 
di^layed in a more broken and picturesque 
manajBt, that striking image in Virgil, 

ilpparet dooms 'miv^y & atria loDga patescunt; 
Apparent Priami & veteruin penetralia regum. 

Gothic architecture is generally consi- 
jdered as more picturesque, though less 
i beautifiil than Grecian; and upon the 
same principle that a ruin is more so than, 
anew edifice. The first thing that strikes- 
tb&eye in approsucbing any. building, is the 
general outline, and the effirc.t: ctf the open-^- 
iagj: ia Grecian buUdings,\the general- 
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lines of the roof are strait ; and even when 
varied and adorned by a dome or a pedi- 
ment, the whole has a character of sym- 
metry and regularity. But symmetry, 
which, in works of art particularly, accords , 
with the beautiful, is in the same degree 
adverse to the picturesque ; and among the 
various causes of the superior picturesque- 
ness of ruins compared with entire build- 
ings, the destruction of symmetry is by no 
means the least powerful, 
^ In Gothic buildings, the outline of the 
summit presents such a variety of forms, 
of turrets and pinnacles, some open, some f: 
fretted and variously enriched, that even 
where there is an exact correspondence of 
parts, it is often disguised by an appear- 
ance of splendid confusion and irregu- 
larity*. In the doors and windows bf 
Gothic churches, the pointed arch has as 

* TTiere » a line in Dryden's Palanion and Arcite^ 
^hith might be ioterpreted according' tolhis icftea^ Aough 
1 c|o not sAippeae be iafended tQ (;ouvev *£^y'S]|ch ineas-* 
injr.; 

" And all appeared irregularly great.'* 
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jnucb yariety as any regular figure can we]| 
have : the eye too is less strongly conduct^ 
ed, than by the parallel lines in the Grecian 
style, from the top of one aperture to that of 
another : and every person must be struck 
with the extreme richness and intricacy of 
some of the principal windows of our ca- 
thedrals and ruined abbeys. In these last 
is displayed the triumph of the picturesque; 
and their charms to a painter's eye are 
often so great, as to rival those which arise 
fix>m the chaste ornaments, and the noble 
and elegant simplicity of Grecian archi- 
tecture. 
» 

3ome people may, perhaps, be unwil- 
ling to allow, that in ruins of Grecian and 
Gothic architecture, any considerable part 
of the spectator's pleasure arises from the 
picturesque circumstances; and may choose 
p> attribute the whole, to what may justly 
daim a great share in that pleasure— the 
elegance or grandeur of their forms — the 
veneration of high antiquity — or the solem- 
nity of relij^ouis awe; in a word, to the 
mixture of the two other characters. But 
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were this true, yet there are many buiid-p 
ings highly interesting to all who have 
united the study of art with that of nature, 
in which beajuty and grandeur are equally 
out of the question ; such as hovels, dot* 
tag0s, mills, insides of old bams, staJk^es^ 
&c. whenever they have any marked 
9.nd peculiar effect of form, tint, 'or light 
and shadow. In mills paitioularly, $uch is 
the extreme intricacy of the wheels and 
the wood work; such the singular variety 
of forms and of lights and shadows, of mos- 
ses and weather .stains from the constant 
moisture, of plants springing from the rough 
joints of the stones; such the assehiblage 
of every thing which most conduces to 
picturesqueness, that even without the ad^ 
dition of water, an old mill has the great- 
est charm for a painter. 

It is owing, to the same causes, that a 
building with scaffolding has often a more 
picturesque appearance, thtin the building 
itself when the scaffolding is taken away; 
that old, mossy, rough-hewn park pales of 
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Itsn^qual heights are an omam«nt to land*^ 
s«a|>e, specially when they are partially 
ooncealed by thickets; while a neat post 
and rail, regularly continued round a field^ 
and seen without any interruption, is one 
of the most unpicturesque, as being one 
of the most uaiform of all boundaries. 

But among all the objects of nature, 
t^eve is none in which roughness and 
smoothness more strongly mark the di&* 
tinction between the two characters, than 

• 

in water. A Qa]m, clear lake, with the re- 
flections of all that surrounds it, viewed 
und^^r the influence of a setting sun, at the 
close of an evening clear and serene as its 
own sur&jce, is perhaps, of all scenes, the 
most congenial to our ideas of beauty in its 
stiietest,and in its most general acceptation. 
Nay though the scenery around should 
be the mos^t wild and picturesque (I might 
almost say the most savage) every thing is 
«o softened and melted together by the re- 
flection "of such a mirror, , that the prevail- 
ing idea, event Hien, might possibly be that 
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.chiefly regarded. On the other hand, all 
water of which the surface is broken, and 
the motion abrupt and irregular, as univer- 
sally accords with our ideas of the pictu- 
resque; and whenever the word is men- 
tioned, w rapid and stony torrents ^ and 
waterfalls, and waves dashing against 
rocks, are among the first objects that pre- 
sent themselves to our imagination. The 
two characters also approach and balance 
each other, as roughness or smoothness, as 
gentle undulation or abruptness prevail. 

Among trees, it is not the smooth young 
beech, nor the fresh aad tender ash, but the 
rugged old oak, or knotty wych elm that 
are picturesque: nor is it necessary they 
should be of great bulk; it is sufficient if 
]they are rough, mossy, with a character 
of age, and with sudden variations in their 
forms. • The limbs of huge trees shattered 
by lightning or tempestuous winds, are in 
the highest degree pixAuresqu^;: but wliat- 
ever is caused by those dreaded powers of 
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destruction, must always have a tincture 
of the sublime^. 

If we next take a view of those animals 
that are called picturesque, the same qua- 
lities will be found to prevail. The ass is 
generally thought to be mpre picturesque 
than the horse; and p^mpng horses, it iff 
|hp wijd and rough forester, or the worn-? 
out cart-horse to which that title is applir 
ed. The sleek pampered steed, with hi^ 

* There is a simile in Aiiosto, in which the two chanic« 
^rs are finely united : 

Quale stordito^ et stupido aratoret 
Poich'e passato il fulmine, si Icvi^ 
Di la« dove raltissimo fragore 
Presso agli uccisi buoi steso Taveva ; 
Che mira sensa fronde, ^t senza onor^ 
n Pin che da lontan veder soleva, 
Tal si }evo'l Pagapo. 

Milton seems to have thought of this simile; but the sub- 
Emity both of his subject.and of his own genius^ made him 
reject those picturesque circumstances., the vgriet^ of wbich> 
while it amuses^ distracts the mind^ and haa kept it fixed 
on a few grand and awful images : 

As when heaven's fire 
Has scadi'd the forest oaks, or mountain pines. 
With singed top tbeir sUtely growth tho' bare. 
Stands on the blasted heatb« 
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high arched cyest and flowipg mane» is fre^ 
quently represented in painting; but his 
prevailing pharacter, whether there, or jp 
reality, is that of beauty. 

In pursuing the same mpde of inquiry 
srith respect to pther animals, we find 
that the Pomeranian, and the rougl^ 
water-dog, are more picturesque than the 
smooth spaniel, or the greyhound; the 
^haggy goat than the sheep : and these las^ 
are more so when their fleeces are ragged 
and worn away in parts, than when they 
are of ^qual thickness, or when they have 
iately been shprn. No animal indeed is so 
f;onstantly intrpduced in landscape as the 
sheep, but that) 9s I observed before, does 
not prove superior piqturesqueness; and I 
iniagine, that besides their innocent cha<r 
racter, so suited to pastoral scenes of which 
they are the natural inhabitants, it arises 
from their being of a tint at once brilliant 
and mellow, which unites happily with 
^U objects; and also from their producing 
when in groups, however slightly the detail 
may be expressed, broader masses of light 
and shadow than any other animal. The 
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rerefse of this is true with regard to deer; 

4 

their general effect in groups, is compara- 
tively meagre and spotty; but their wild 
/appearance, their lively action, their sud- 
den bounds, and the intricacy of their 
branching horns, are circumstances in the 
highest degree picturesque. 

Wild and savage animals, like scenes of 
the same description, have generally a 
marked and picturesque character: and b,% 
such scenes are less strongly impressed with 
that character when all is calm and serene, 
than when the clouds are agitated and va- 
riously tossed about, so whatever may be 
the appearance of any animal in a tranquil 
state, it becomes more picturesque, when 
suddenly altered by^ the influence of some 
violent emotion; and it is curious to ob- 
serve how all that disturbs inward calm, 
produces a correspondent roughness with- 
out. The bristles of the chafed and foam- 
ing boar — the quills on the fretful porcu- 
pine—are suddenly raised by sudden, emo- 
tiorf| and the angry lion exhibits the- sam6 
picthi^es^ile' niarks^ of ra^eandi-fiei:ceness| 

llosv d6 T Bma)cmiov ytardf e>j«€ raj o^ffc xaXt/TTrwy. 
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It^k true that ill' all animals, ti^here ^at 
strength and destructive fierceness are unit- 
ed, there is a mixture of grandeur; but the 
principles on which a greater or lessen^- 
gree of picturesqueness *is founded,, naay 
clearly be distinguished: the lion, for in- 
stance, with, his shaggy mane, is much, 
more picturesque than the lioness, though 
she is equally an object of terror. 
. The effect of smoothness or roughaesa 
in producing the beautiful or the pic^ 
tureaque, is again clearly exemplified in 
birds* Nothing is more truly consonant 
to. our ideas of beauty, than their plumagje 
when smooth and undisturbed, and. whea 
the eye glides over it without interruption : 

* 

nothing, on the other hand, hjaia so pio 
ture&que an appearance as their feathers,^ 
when ruffled by any accidental circum-^ 
stance, or by any sudden pas^icui in thoi. 
aiiimal.. When inflamed with anger or w4tb 
djosire, the first symptoms appear in their, 
ruffled plumage : the game cock, wbeq^: 
ha attacks his rival, raises, the. feathers ofi 
hit neck I the porple. ph€9a,sant his, crest;;; 
iind the peacocki wbeaJbf^'fadls the 
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df spring, shews his passion in the s^m^ 
manner^ 

And bttrj feather ihiven with ddig^ht. 

The picturesque character in birds of 
prej, arises from the angular form of their 
beak, the rough feathers on their legs, 
their crooked talons, their action and ener* 
gy^ All these circumstances are in the 
strongest degree apparent in the eagle; 
but from his size as well as courage, from 
the force of his beak and talons, formida-^ 
ble even to man, and likewise from all our 
eariiest associations, the bird of Jove is 
always very much connected with ideas of 
grandeui*. 

Many birds have received from nature 
the same picturesque appearance, which 
ill others happens only accidentally : such 
are those' whose heads and necks are 
adorned with ruffs, with cresls, and with 
tufits of plumes; not lying smoothly over 
each other as those of the back, but loosely 
ind irregularly disposed. These are, per- 
haps, the most striking and attractive of 
all birds, as having that degri^e of roughs 
nessand irregularity $ which gives a sprit 
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to smoothness and symmetry; and whefft 
in them, or in other objects these last qua^ 
lities prevail, the result of the whole is 
justly called beautiful. 

In our own species, objects merely pic- 
turesque are to be found among the wan« 
dering tribes of gypsies and beggars; who 
in all the qualities which give them that 
character, bear a close analogy to the wild 
forester and the worn out cart-horse, 
and again to old mills, hovels, and other 
inanimate objects of the same kind.— - 
More dignified characters, such as a Beli- 
sarins, or a Marius in age and exile ^^ 
have the same mixture of picturesquenesa 
and of decayed grandeur, as the venera- 
ble remains of the magnificence of past 
ages. 

If we ascend to the highest order of 
created beings, ats painted by the grandest 
of our poets, they, in their state of glory 
and happiness, raise no ideas but those of 
beauty and sublimity? the picturesque, as 

* The noble picture of Salvator Kosa at Lord Town- 
sbend^s, which in the print is called Belisarius^ has been- 
thought to be a Marius aa^oog the ruins of Oarthi^e. 
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or a St. Jerome, was as much admired lor 
its spirited and characteristic roughness, as 
for its equality and smoothness in his an- 
gels and madonnas, — vrhat must be the 
case with men who hare been tethered all 
their h^es in a clump or a belt? 

Hiere is another instance of contrast be- 
tween two eminent painters, Albano and 
Mola, which I cannot forbear mentioning^ 
as it confirms the alliance between rough* 
ness and picturesqueness, and between 
smoothness and beauty; and as it shews, in 
the latter case, the consequent danger of 
sameness. Of all the painters who have left 
behind them a high reputation, none per- 
haps, was more rniformly smooth than 
Albano, or less often deviated into abrupt- 
ness of any kind : hone also have greater 
monotony of character; but, from the ex- 
treme beauty and delicacy of his forms 
and his tints, and his exquisite finishing, 
few pictures are more generally captivating* 
Mola, the scholar of Albano, (and that 
circumstance makes it more singular) is as 
tcmarkable for many of those opposite 
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qualities which distinguish S. Rosd, though 
he has not the boldness and animation of 
that original genius. There is hardly any 
painter, whose pictures more immediately 
catch the eye of a connoisseur than those 
of Mola, or less attract the notice of a 
person unused to painting. Salvator has 
a savage grandeur, often in the highest 
degree sublime; and subliftiity in any 
shape, will command attention: but Mo- 
la's scenes and figures, are for the most 
part neither sublime nor beautiful; they 
are purely picturesque : his touch is less 
rough than Salvator's; his colouring hac^ 
in general, more richness and variety; and 
his pictures seem to me the most perfect 
examples of the higher stile of picturesque- 
ness: infinitely removed from vulgar na- 
ture, but having neither the softness and 
delicacy of beauty, nor that grandeur of 
conception which produces the sublime. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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JrROM all that has been stated in the 
last chapter, picturesqueness appears to 
hold a station between beauty and subli- 
mity; and on that account, perhaps, is 
more frequently, and more happily blend- 
ed with them both, than they are with 
each other* It is, however, perfectly dis- 
tinct from either. Beauty and pictu- 
resqueness are indeed evidently founded on 
very opposite qualities; the one on smooth- 
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ness, the other on roughness; the one on 
gradual, the other on sudden variation; 
the one on ideas of youth and freshness^ 
the other on those of age, and even pf 
decay. 

But as most of the qualities of visible 
beauty are made known to us through the 
medium of another sense, the sight itself 
is hardly more to be considered than the , 
touch, in regard to all those sensations; 
which are excited by beautiful forms; and 
the distinction between the beautiful and 
the picturesque, will, perhaps,, be most 
strongly pointed out by means of the lat-, 
ter sense. I am aware that this is liable 
to a gross. and obvious ridicule; but for 
that reason, none but gross and common- 
place minds will dwell upon it 

Mr, Burke has observed, that **men 
are carried to the sex in general, as it is 
the. sex, and by the common law of nature; 
but they are attached to particulars by 
personal beauty i^ he adds, " I call beauty 
a social quality; for where women and 

f3 
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mtn^ and not oo]y they, but when othcF 
ftnimals give us a sense of joy and plea* 
$ure in beholding them (and there are ma^ 
ny that do so) they inspire us with senti-- 
ments of tenderness and affection towards 
their persons; we like to have them near 
qs^ and we enter willingly into a kind of 
relation with them*/' 

These sentiments of tenderness and afc 
fection, nature has taught us to express by 
caresses, by gentle pressure ; these are the 
endearments we make use of, where sex is 
totally out of the question, to beautiful 
children, to beautiful animals, and even to 
things inanimate; and where the size and 
character, as in trees, buildings, &c, ex-^ 
dude any such relation, still something of 
the same difference of impression between 
them and rugged objects appears to sub- 
sist; that impression, however, is diminish* 
ed, m the size of any beautiful object is 
encreased ; and as it approaches towards 

^ StibBme and Bt autifu), p^ 66, 
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grandeur apdi magnificence, it: recedes froRi 
loveliness- 

-4s the eye borrows many of its sensa- ^ 
tioQs from tlie touch, so that ftgAin seems 
to borrow others from the sight. Soft> 
fresh, and beautiful colours, though " PQt 
sensible to feeling as to sight," give us aia 
iuQlination to try their effect on the tough i 
whereas, if the colour be not beautiful, 
that inclinatiQq, I believe, i? always di- 
Wiiniphed ; and, in objects merely pietn- 
tesque, and void of all beauty, i^ rarely 
ejjpited*. 

Jt has been observed in a former part, that 
symmetry, which perfectly accords with the 
beautiful, is in the same degree adverse tQ 
the picturesque; and this circumstance form^ 
a strongly marked distinction between th& 

* 1 have read^ indeed^ io some fairy tale^ of a country, 
where age and wrinkles were loved and caress^, aii4 
youth and fnedu^ess neglected ; but in real life^ I Ai^?» . 
the wost pictur^iie old woman, i^Qwever her fidnyirff 
may Qj^le \ki^x 911 %^ accouat^^ is perfectlv safe from his 
careisep. 

r4 
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two characters. The general symmetry 
which prevails in the forms of animals is 
obvious ; but as no precise standard of it 
in each species has been made or acknow- 
ledged, any slight deviation from what is 
most usual is scarcely attended to ; in the 
human form, however, from our being more 
nearly interested in all that belongs to it, 
symmetry has been more accurately de- 
fined; and as far as human observation and 
selection can fix a standard for beauty, it 
has been fixed by the Grecian sculptors^. 
That standard is acknowledged in all the 
most^civilized parts of Europe : a near ap- 
proach to it, makes the person to be called 
regularly beautiful; a departure from it, 
whatever striking and attractive peculia- 
rity it may bestow, is still a departure from 
i that perfection of ideal beauty, so dili- 
gently sought after, and so nearly attained 
by those great artists, from the few preci- 
ous remains of whose works, we have 
gained some idea of the refined art which 
raised them to such high eminence ; for by 
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their means we have learned to distin- 
guish what is most exquisite and perfect, 
from the more ordinary degrees of ex- 
cellence. 

There are several expressions in the lan- 
guage of a neighbouring people of lively 
imagination, and distinguished for their 
gallantry and attention to the other sex, 
which seem to imply an uncertain idea 
of some character, which was not pre- 
cisely beauty, but which, from whatever 
causes, produced striking and pleasing 
effects : such are nne physionomie de fan-' 
taisiej and the well known expression 
of un certain je ne sais quoi; it is' also 
common to say of a woman — que sans ^tre 
belle elle est piquante — a word, by the bye, 
that in many points answers very exactly 
to picturesque. The amusing history of 
Roxalana and the Sultan, is also the his- 
tory of the piquant^ 'which is fully exeni* 

» 

plified in her person and her manners : 
Marmontel certainly did not intend to giV^e 
the petit nez reiroussS as a hediitifnl feature; 
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but to shew how much such a. striking 
i irregularity might accord and co*operate, 
with the same sort of irregularity iu the 
character of the mind. The playful, un- 
equal, coquetish Roxalana, full of sudden 
turns and caprices, is opposed to the 
beautiful, tender, and constant Elvira; 
and the effects of irritation, to those of 
softness and languor : the tendency of the 
qualities of beauty alone towards mono^ 
tony, are no less happily insinuated. 

Although there are no generally received 
standards with respect to animals, yet those^ 
who have been in the habit of breeding 
them and of attending to their forms, have 
fixed to themselves certain standards of 
perfection. Mr. Bakewell, like Phidias or 
Apelles,had probably formed in his mind an 
idea of perfection beyond what he had seeo 
in natui; ; and which,like then., though by » 
different process, he was constantly endea- 
vouring to imbody. It uEjay be said, that this 
perfection relate only to their disposition tp 
|ur«Kiuce £it upon the most profitable parts; 
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a yery grazier-like, and mo^terial idea of 
beauty it must fairly be owned : but still, 
if a standard of shape (from whatever 
cause) be acknowledged, and called beau- 
tiful,, any departure from that settled corr 
respondence and symmetry of parts, wijl 
certainly, within that jurisdiction, be con- 
aidered as an irregularittf in the form, and 
a consequent departure from beauty, how* 
ever striking the object may be in its gene- 
ral appearance. More marked and sudden 
deviations from the general symmetry of 
animals, whether arising from particular 
conformation, from accident, or from the ef. 
fects of age or disease, often very strongly 
attract the painter's notice, and are recorded 
by him ; but they never can be thought to 
make the object more beautiful : many of 
these would, on the contrary, by most men 
]?e called deformities,, and not without 
reason. I shall hereafter have occasion to 
shew the connection, as well as the distinc* 
tion that subsists between deformity and 
picturesqueness. 

5 
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but to shew how much such a striking 
4 irregularity might accord and co-operate, 
with the same sort of irregularity iu the 
K^" ,} character of the mind. The playful, un- 
- equal, coquetish Roxalaua^ full of sudden 
'^ ' turns and caprices, is opposed to the 
beautiful, tender, and constant Elvira; 
and the eflfects of irritation, to those of 
softness and languor : the tendency of the 
qualities of beauty alone towards mono^ 
tony, are no less happily insinuated. 

Although there are no generally received 
Standards with respect to animals, yet those^ 
who have been in the habit of breeding 
them and of attending to their forms, have 
fixed to themselves certain standards of 
perfection. Mr. Bakewell, like Phidias or 
Apelles,had probably formed in his mind an 
idea of perfection beyond what he had seeo 
in nature; and which, like them, though by a 
different process, he was constantly endea- 
vouring to imbody. Iti©aybesaid,thatthi$ 
perfection relates only to their disposition to 
pr«i4uce£itupou the most profitable parts; 
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a yery grazier-like, and material idea of 
beauty it must fairly be owned : but still, 
if a standard of shape (from whatever 
cauEse) be acknowledged, and called beau- 
tiful,, any departure from that settled corr 
respondence and symmetry of parts, will 
certainly, within that jurisdiction, be con- 
sidered as an irregularity in the form, and 
a consequent departure from beauty, how* 
ever striking the object may be in its gene- 
ral appearance. More marked and sudden 
deviations from the general symmetry of 
animals, whether arising from particular 
conformation, from accident, or from the ef^ 
fects of age or disease, often very strongly 
attract the painter's notice, and are recorded 
by him; but they never can be thought to 
make the object more beautiful: many of 
these would, on the contrary, by most men 
]?e called deformities,, and not without 
reason. I shall hereafter have occasion to 
shew the connection, as well as the distinc-* 
tion that subsists between deformity and 
picturesqueness. 

5 
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If we turn from animal to vegetable na- 
ture, many of the most beautiful flowers 
have a high degree of symmetry; so much 
so, that their colours appear to be laid on 
after a regular and finished design: but 
beauty is so much the prevaihng characr 
ter of flowers, that no one seeks for- any 
thing picturesque among them. In tree^, 
on the other hand, every thing appears so 
loose and irregular, that symmetry seems 
out of the question; yet still the same 
analogy subsists. A beautiful tree, con- 
sidered in point of form only, must have 
a certain correspondence of parts, and a 
comparative regularity * and proportion ; 

♦Cowley has very accurately ••iiuraerated the chief 
qualities of beauly,.in his description of what he considers 
as one of the most beautiful of trwes, — the lime. He has 
not forgot symmetrv in the catalogiTe of its charms, though 
i^ is probable ihat few readers will ^gree with him in ad"* 
miring the degree or tIl^ sttyle of it, which is displayed iu 
|h^ liqie: but- exact syu^metry in all things was then as 
extravagantly in fsgshion, as it is now (perhaps too violently) 
la disgrace. 
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whereas inequality and ilTegiilarity alone, 
will give to a tree a picturesque appearance, 
more especially if the effecte of age and 
decay, as well as of accident arc conspi- 
cuous: when, for instance, some of the 
Jimbs are shattered, and the broken stump 
remains in the void space.; when others, 
hajf twisted round by winds^ hang down- 
wards; while others again shoot in an op- 
posite direction, and perhaps some large 
bough projects side ways from below the 
stag^headed top, and then as suddenly 
turns upwards, and rises above it. The 
general proportion of sucH trees, whether 
fall or short, thick or slender, is not mate- 
rial to their character as picturesque ob* 
jects; but where beauty, elegance, and 
gracefulness are concerned, a short thick 
proportion will not give an idea of those 

, - Stat Philyra ; baud omnes formosior altera surgit 

Inter Maihadryades ; momssima, candida, laevis, ' ' * 
Et viridante cooiai & bene oleiUi floi-Qs^perba, 
Spargit odoratatn late atqve ir^z/a/ifcr upibrani* . . 

If we take Candida for clear, as eandidi fgntes : and 
viUdafite, as peculiarly fresh aiid' vercfant, we have every 
quality of beauty separate^ Cwusid^red. 
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qualities. There cfertainly are a great va/- 
riety of pleasing forms and proportions in 
trees, and difierent men have diflferent pre- 
dilections, just as they have with respect to 
their own species ; but I never knew any 
person, who, if he observed at all, waii 
not struck with the gracefulness and ele*- 
gance of a tree, whose proportion was ra*» 
ther tall,, whose stem had an easy sweep, 
but which returned again in such a manner 
that the whole appeared completely poised 
and balanced, and whose boughs were in 
some degree pendent, but towards theif 
extremities made a gentle curve upwards : 
if to such a form you add fresh and tender 
foliage and bark, you have every quality 
assigned to beauty* 

In the last chapter I described the pro-^ 
cess by which a beautiful Qrtijficmt object 
becomes picturesque: I will now shew the 
similar effect of the same kind of process 
in naturai objects ; and more fully to illus- 
trate the* subject, will compare at the sama 
irionientHhe effect, of that process, on ani- 
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mate^ and inanimate^ohg^cts. It cannot be 
said that tiiere is much general analogy 
between a tree and a. human figure ; but 
there is a great deal an the particular qua^ 
lities which make them either beautiful, or 
picturesque. Almost all the qualities of 
beauty, as it might naturally be e^ipected^ 
belong to youth; and, among them all, 
none is more consonant to our ideas of 
beauty^ or gives so general an impression of 
it as. freshness: without it, the most perfect 
form wants its most |>i^ecious finish; where* 
ever it begins to depart, wherever marks 
pf age, or of uiihealthiness appear, though 
other. effects, other sympathies, other cha- 
tacters may arise, there must be a diminu* 
tion of beauty. Freshness^ which equally 
belongs to vegetable and animal beauty, 
is one of the most striking and attractive 
(jualities in the general appearance of a 
beautiful object; whethei' of a tree in its 
most flourishing state^ of of a human figure 
in its highest perfection* Jn .either, the 
smallest diminution of that quality from 
age or disease, is a manifest dinftinuticn of 
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beauty; for as it was remarked by a writer 
of the highest eminence, tenitstas 4* Jpti/« 
thritado corporisy secerni non potest a 
valetudinc^. Besides the relation, which 
in point of freshness in the general ap* 
pearance, a beautiful plant or a beautiful 
person bear to each other, there is hkewise 
a coirespondence in particular parts: the 
luxuriancy of foliage, answers to that of 
hair; the delicate smoothness of bark, to 
that of theiskin; and the clear, aven, and 
tender colour of it, to that of the complex- 
ion: there is also, in the bark and the skin, 
though much, more sensibly in the latter, 
another beauty arising from a look of soft- 
ness and suppleness, so opposite to the hard 
and (/reappearance, which, as well as rough- 
ness, is brought on by age ; and which pecu- 
liar softness (arising in this case from the 
freecirculationof juices to every part, and 
in contra-distinction to what is dry, though 
yielding to pressure) is well expressed by 
the Greek word m^rm; a word whose 

* Cicero de Officiis, Lib. I. 
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tndaDiiig I shall have occasion lo 4w(jll 
more fully upon hereafter *. 'J'he earliest^ 
and most perceptible attacks of time, are 
made on the bark> and on the skin; which 
at first, however, merely lose their evenpess 

of surface, aqd perfect clearness of cqloi^r* 
by degrees, the lines grow stronger in ^ach j 
the tint more dingy ; often unequal and in 
spots; and in proportion as cither trees, 
or men advance towards decay, the regu^ 
lar progress of time, and often the ef* 
f<?cts of accident, occasion great and par-" 
tial changes in their forqis* In trees^ the 
various hollows and inequalities which are 
produced by some parts failing, and others 
iuv consequence falling in ; from accidental 
marks and protuberances, and from oth^r 
circumstances which a long course of years 
gives ris>e to, are obvious; and many cor- 
respondent changes from similar causes in 
the human form, are no less obvious. By 
such changes, that nice 8j mmetry and cor- 
/ respondencc of parts so essential to beauty. 



* In the Appendix. 
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is in both destroyed ; in both, the hand of 
time roughens the surface, and traces still 
deeper furrows ; a few leaves, a few hairs, 
are thinly scattered on their summits; that 
light, airy, aspiring look of youth is gone, 
and both seem shrunk and tottering, and 
ready to fall with the next blast. 
/ Such is the change from beauty ; and to 
what ? surely not to a higher, or an equal 
degree, or to a different style of beauty, 
Tio, nor to any thing that resembles it: 
and yet, that both these objects, even in 
this last state, have often strong attractions 
for paintere— their works afford sufficient 
testimony ; that, they are called pictures- 
que — the general application of the term 
to such objects, makes equally clear ; and 
that they totally differ from what is beau- 
tiful—the connnon feelings of mankind no 
less convincingly prove: One misappre- 
hension I would wish to guard against; I 
do ncit mean to infer from the instances I 

 

have given, that an object to be pictures- 
que, must be old and decayed; but that 
the most beautiful objects will become so 
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from the effects of age^ and decay: and I 
believe it is equally true, that those which 
are naturally of a strongly marked and j 
jpeculiar character, are likely to become 
still more pic^turesque by the process I 
have mentioned. 

I have now very fully stated the prin- 
cipal circumstances by which the pictures-^ 
que is separated from the beautiful. It id 
equally distinct froatn the sublime; fox* 
though there ^re some qualities comjoioQ 
to theim both, yet they differ in raatty (d$r 
sential points, and proceed from rery dtf^ 
ferent causes. In the first place, great- 
ness of dimension* is a powerful cause 6f 
the sublime ; the picturesque has no con- 
nection with dimension of any kind, and 
xH ag often found in the smallest as in th« 
largest objects. The sublime, being founds 

\ 

^ I would by no means lay too niuc^ ^regs on gr€a[|^ 
tiess of dimension; but what Mr. Burke has observed 
with regard to buildings,] v^ true of many natural ob- 
jects, such as rocks,> cascades^ &c. : Whe^ the scale is 
too diminutive^ no greatness of matiaegr vriil fivi tfaam 
grandeur. 
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ed on principles of awe and terror, never 
descends to any thing light or playful j 
the picturesque, whose characteristics are 
intricacy and variety, is equally adapted 
to the grandest, and to the gayest scenery* 
Infinity is one of the most efficient causes 
of the sublime; the boundless ocean, for 
1 that reason, inspires awful sensations:. tO' 
give it picturesqueness, you must destroy 
that cause of its sublimity; for it is on the 
shape and disposition of its boundaries, 
that the picturesque must in great mea- 
sure dependw 

Uniformity, which is so great an enemy 
to the .picturesi^ue, is not only compatible 
with the sublime, but often the cause of 
it- That general, equal gloom which i» 
sptead over all nature before a storav 
with the stillness, so nobly . described by, 
Shakspeare, is in the highest degree sub- 
lime*. The picturesque requires greater 

* And as we oflen see agafhst a storm 
A silence in the heavens, the Vrack stand stilh 
Tne bold winds speechless^ and the orb itself 
As hush as death— anon the dreadful thunder 
l>oes rend the rejjion* 
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Tariety^ and does not shew itself till the 
dreadful thunder has rent the region, has 
tossed the clouds into a thousand tower- 
ing forms, and opened, as it were, the re- 
cesses of the sky. A blaze of light un- 
mixed with shade, on the same principles 
tend§ to the sublime only : Milton has 
placed light in its most glorious brightness, 
as an inaccessible barrier round the throne" 
of the Almighty: 

« 

Tor God is light, 
And never bot in unapproadhed light 
Dwelt frona eternity. 

And such is the power tie has given even 
to its diminished splendor, ^ 

'■ ^ That the brightest seraphim 

Approach not, but with both wings veil their eye«. 

In one place, indeed, he has introduced 
very picturesque circuinstances in his su- 
blime representation of the deity: but it is 
of the deity in wrath; it is when from the 
weakness and narrowness of our concep- 
tions, we give the names and the effects 
of our passions, to the all-perfect Creator: 

And cloyds hegan 
To dailcen all the hill, and smoke to roU 
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In dttsky wreaths reluctant |lames» the signs 
Of wrath awak'd. 

In general, however, where the glory, 
power, or majesty of God are represented, 
he has avoided that variety of form and of 
colouring, which might take off from sim- 
ple and uniform grandeur; and has en- 
compassed the divine essence with un- 
approached light, or with the majesty of 
darkness. 

^^gain, (if we descend to eartli) a per- 
pendicul^^r rock of vast bulk and height^ 
t:hough bare and i^nbroken ; or a deep 
chasm under the ss^me circumstances, are 
objects which produce awful sensations; 
but without some variety and intricacy, 
either in tbemselv^ or their accompani- 
ments, they will not be picturesque. Last- 
ly, a most essential diflference between 
,tbe two characters is, that the sublime, by 
/ its solemnity, takes off from the loveliness 
/ of beauty ; whereas the picturesque renders 
i it more captivating. This last difference, 
iii happily pointed^ out and illustrated, in 
the most ingenious and pleasing of all fie- 
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tioBs, that of Veuus's Cestus. Juno, how- 
/ever beautiful, had no captivating charms, 
till she had put on the njagic girdle; in ^ 
other words, till she had exchanged her 
stately dignity, for playfulness and co* 
quetry. 

According to Mr. Burke*, the passion 
caused by the great and sublime in naturcy q 
when those causes operate most powerfully, 
is astonishment; and astonishment is that 
state of the soul, in which all its motions 
are suspended with some degree of horror: 
the sublime also, being founded on ideas 
of pain and terror, like them operates by 
stretching the fibres beyond their natural 
tone. The passion excited by beauty, is 
love Und complacency ; it acts by relaxing 
the fibres somewhat below their natural 
tone, and this is accompanied by an in- 
ward sense of melting and languor, I 
have heard this part of Mr. Burke'fe book 
criticized, on a supposition that pleasure 
js more generally produced from the fibres 

^ SMblime and Beautiful, Part 1I« Sect< ]« 
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being stiinulated, than from their being re- 
laxed. To me it appears, that Mr. Burke 
is right with respect to that pleasure which 
is the effect of beauty, -or whatever has an 
analogy to beauty, according to the prin-r 
ciplcs he has laid down. 

If we examine our feelings on a warm 
genial day, in a spot full of the softest 
beauties of nature, the fragrance of spring 
breathing around us — ^pleasure then seems 
to be our natural state; to be received, 
not sought after ; it is the happiness of exr 
isting to sensations of delight only ; we are 
unwilling to move, almost to think, and 
desire only to feel,- to enjoy. In pur-, 
suing the same train of ideas, I may 
vadd, that the effect of the picturesque is 
curiosity; an effect, which, though less 
splendid and powerful, has a more general 
influence. Those who have felt the ex-* 
crtement produced by the intricacies of 
wild romantic mountainous scenes, can_ 
tell how curiosity, while it prompts us to 
scale every rocky promontory, to explore 
every new recess, by its active agency 
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keeps the fibres to their full tone; and thi»l 
picturesquencss when mixed with either of [ 
the other "characters, corrects the languor \ 
of beauty, or thd tension of sublin^ity*:^ 
But as the nature of every corrective, must 
be to take off from the peculiar effect of 
what it is to correct, so does the picturesque 
when united to either of the others. It is 
the coquetry of pature ; it makes beautj^ 
more amusing, more varied, more playful, 
tut also, 

** IjCss winning soft, less amiably mild.*' 

Again, by its variety, its intricacy, its par-^ 
tial concealments, it excites that active 
curiosity which gives play to the mitid, 
loosening those iron bonds, with which as- 
tonishment chains up its faculties*. 

Where characters, however distinct in 
their nature, are perpetually mixed together 
in such various degrees and manners, it is 
not always easy to draw the exact line of 

* This seems to be perfectly applicable to tragi- 
comedy^ aac) is at once its apology and condemnation. 
Whatever relieves the mind from a strong impression^ of 
course \veakens that impression. 
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wparatiOD : I think, however, we may 
conclude, that where an object, or a set of 
objects are without smoothness or grand- 
eur, but from their intricacy, their sudden 
■J and irregulai* deviations, their variety of 
/ forms, tints, and lights and shadows, are 
\ interesting to a cultivated eye, they are sim-r, 
ply picturesque. Such, for instance, are 
the rough banks that often inclose a bye- 
road, or a hollow lane : imagine the size of 
these banks, and the space between them 
to be increased, till the lane, becomes a, 
deep dell ; the coves, large caverns ; the 
peeping stones, hanging rocks, so that the 
whole may impress an idea of awe and gran- 
deur; — the subliilie will then be mixed with 
/ the picturesque, though the scale only, not 
the stffle of the scenery would be changed* 
On the other hand, if parts of the banksi 
were smooth and gently sloping; or if in 
the middle space the turf were soft and 
close-bitten ; or if a gentle stream passed 
between them, whose clear, unbroken sur- 
face reflected all their varieties — the beau- 
tiful and the picturesque, by means of that 
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softness^ and smoothness, would then bo' 

united. 

I may here observe, that as softness itj 

become a visible quality as well as smooth^ 
ness, so also> froi^ the same kind of sym- 
pathy, it is a principle of beauty in many 
visible objects; but as the hardest bodies 
are those which receive the highest polish, 
and consequently the highest degree of 
smoothness, there must be a number of ob-^ 
jects iu which smoothness and softness are 
for that reason incompatible. ;The one 
however is not unfrequeutly mistaken for 
the other, and I have more than once 
heard pictures, which were so smoothly 
finished that they looked like ivory, com- 
mended for their softness. 

The skin of a' delicate woman, is an ex- 
ample of softness and smoothness united ; 
but if by art a highicr polish be given to the. 
skin, the softness, and in that case I may 
add the bea,uty, is destroyed. . Fur, moss, 
hair, wool, &c. are comparatively rough; 
but they are soft, and yield to pressure, 
^nd therefore take off from the appear- 



ance of hardness, and also of edginess« 
A stone or rock, when polished by water^ 
is smoother, but less soft, than when co- 
rered with moss ; and upon thirprinciple, 
tiic wooded banks of a river have often a 
softer general effect, than the bare, shaven 
border of a canal. There is ihe same dif- 
ference between the grass of a pleasure- 
ground mowed to the quick, and that of a 
fresh meadow; and it frequently happens, 
that continual mowing destroys the ver- 
dure^ as well as the softness. So much 
does excessive attachment to one princi- 
ple destroy its own ends. 

Bdbro I end this chapter, I wish to say 
a few words with respect to my adoption 
of Mr. Burke's doctrine. It has been as* 
serted, that I have pre-supposed our ideas 
of the sublime and beautiful to be clearly 
settled*; whereas the least attention to 
what I have written, would have shewn 
the contrary. As far as my own opinion is 
concerned, I certainly am convinced of 

* Essay on Design in Gardening, by Mr. George 
Mason,, page 201. 
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the general truth and accuracy of Mr* ^ 
Burke's system, for it is the Ibundation of 
my own; but I must be v'dry; ignorant of 
human nature, to suppose <' our ideas 
cleiarly settled" on any question; of that 
kind. I therefore have alwa3's spoken 
cautiously, and even doubtingly, to avoid 
the imputation of judging for others; I 
havd said— eT we agree wirfi Mr- Burke— 
acc^nding to Mr. Burke,-^and in the next 
ehapter to this, I havje stated that Mn 
Burke has. done a great de«iJYjajra>(/« settling 
the vague and contradictOEy ideas, 4tc.^ 
Thfese passages /SO' very plainly shew how 
little I presumed' to suppose our ideas were 
clearly settled, that no person, whp iiad 
read the book ,witli any degree of atten* 
tion,- could have made such a remark; and 
I miistsay, that whdevier does venture to 
criticize what ha has not considered, if 
much more his own enemy, than the au* 
thpr's, 

.By way of convincing his^ readers that 
Mr.iBurkes ideas of the fsdblirae are un-* 
vorlhy of being attended to, Mr. Gi Ma*^ 
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sofi has the following remark^ which 1 have 
taken care to cop j veiy exatt\y ; " The 
majority of thinking and learned men, 
whpm it has been my lot to converse with 
on such subjects, are as well persuaded of 
terror's being the cause of mbUme^ aa that 
Tenterden steeple is of Goodwin s^inds/^ 
As Mr* Mason seems very conversant with 
the classics^ as well as with English authors, 
and as the sublime in poetry has been dis-^ 
cussed by iwriters of high authority, and 
the Sublimity 6f maily passages very gene* 
rally acknowledged, I could wish that he 
and his: learned friends, would take the 
trouble of examining such passages^ inl 
Homer, Virgil, Shakspeare^- Milton, and 
all Idle poete who are most eminent for 
their siiblimity : and should they find, as 
surely they will, that almost all of them 
are founded upoiii terror, or on those mo- 
difications of it which Mr. Burke has so^ 
admirably pointed out, they may perhaps 
be inclined to speak somewhat less con- 
temptuously of his researches. They* nmy 
ewn be led to teflieet,,whatinusthavif beei* 
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the depth and penetration of that man^t 
mind, who, scarcely arrived at manhood^ 
clearly saw how one great principle, an 
acknowledged cause of the sublime in 
poetry, was likewise the most jwweiful 
cause of sublimity in all objects whatso* 
ever; pursued it through all the worfe of 
art, and of nature; aud explained, illus* 
trated and adorned his discovery, with that 
ingenuity, and that brilliancy of language, 
in which he stands unrivalled, 

A number of sublime passages in poe* 
try will of course present themselves to a 
person so well read in the classics as rMr. 
Mason, but I will beg leave to remind him, 
and those who reject Mr. Burke's doctrine, 
of a few instances, in which if terror be^ not 
the cause of the sublime, I have no idea of 
any cause of any effect. It is natural to be- 
gin by the great father of all poetry, aiidrbj 
a passage which Longiims haft|pa>rt]irtilariy 
dwelt upon : it is that cdebndted one. in the 
Iliad *^ whtre Homer haft^AssbribttdJopir 

. / ^ . '  f;r-X 
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ter thundering above, Neptune shaking the 
earth beneath, and Pluto starting from 
iis throne with terror, lest hi? secret ai^d 
dreary abodes shoujd be burst open to the 
day. Erom thi& short exposition the read- 
er may judge \vhat is the principle on 
iwhich the subhraity of this passage is 
founded. 

The most sublime passage, according to 
jay idea,, in Virgil, or perhaps in apy other 
poet, is that magnificent persoHification of 
a thunder storm. 

« 

. Ipse Patery media nimborum in nocte> corusca 
' Fulmina molitur' dextra, quo maxima motit 
Tcarra tremit, fugere ferae, & mortalia^^orda 
Per. Rentes ]}itmilifr stravit p^vor^ — Hie flagranti 
Aut Atho aut Bhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia. tela 
''^ Bejicit.- ' ^ 

, / 

Divest thcae two passages of. terror, what 
femains? > In- this last: particularly, i thfj 
sublkne oppositioa between the cause and 
the dSfect o£5jberror, :>more strongly thi^n in 
any oilier illustrates tbe|>oni;iple. And I 
may here observe, that one circumstance 
vhich gives p^uliar grandftUt to personifi-^ 
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Nations, is the attributing of natural events, 
to the immediate action of some angry 
and powerful agenti « 

Ipse Pater mediA, &ic. 

Neptunus muros ssevoque emota tridente 

Fundamenta quatit. 

Whenever Dante is mentioned, thei in- 
scription over the gates of hell, and the 
Conte Ugolino^ are amoiig the first things 
which occur. Milton's Paradise Lost is 
wrought up to a higher pitch of awful 
terror than any other poem; to a mind full 
of poetical fire, he added the most studied 
attention to effect ; and I think there is a 
singular instance of that attention, and of 
the use he made of terror^ in one of his 
most famous similes r 

As when the sun new risen, 
tiooks through the horizontal itiisty air 
Shorn of his beams^ or front behind the moon 
In dim edipse^ disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations. 

The circuinstances are perfectly appli- 
fcable to the fallen archang;el ; but Milton 
possibly felt that the sun himself, wheji 
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shorn of Ws beams inrd in eclipse, was a 
less niagni€cent object than when m full 
i^Iendour, and therefoi^e added* that A%- 
nified image of terror 

And Wfth fear dt changfe 
Perplexes monarchs. 

Fr6m Shakspeare afisoi, a iiirmber oT *de- 
trichfed paisage^ flight he quoted, to prove 
what sArely 'deeds no additional alignment; 
i>ut thkt TO6st 6rigihal creator, and most 
acicurate observer, oF whoili no English- 
man cam speak widiou't enthusia^^ has 
liarnii^ed a mote am^ple proof of the siib- 
§ime Yfffect of uhtemrtting terror, ijiet 
^hose Avho liave tead, or seen his tragedies, 
consider which among them all is 'moj?t 
strikingly sublime; which of them *most 

* It migHt even be conjectured, that he had literally 
added that last image ; for the pause (which no poet took 
more pains to Tarj) is the same as in the preceding line, 

and the half verse which follows 

> • 

*' Darkened so, yet shone" 

M'ould do equally well in point of metre, and of sense 
after 

On half the nations. 



powerfully s.^«es on th^ ixnfigif^tion, ^^ 
jri»tets the atl«fttipn, I h^v^.a^imfi^^^v^y. 
voi<» will girie it ^r Mm^th- J* tfeftt 
ftU b terror ; ,»nd -thfirf^foc^ leitfc^r (4iW^f>4f^ 

G. Ma«oti> 99^ his teftrnei^ firi^fo H*vV^ 
been totally wjoRg in tbe^ir ^fi9» ,flf trt^ 
.sUbliniie, aiid oi it^ csixisfis. 

Tbatihe same puipoj^ij^ pi¥>Viii|ii)s ^fii^ 
natuml scenery, b»s »beep ^p ft(H|r ftp^ 
dearly ea plained by Mr- ^ttrke, tk^it ftpy 
fuTtber Arguments seem wpe^tiQv^: y^ 
aa it sometimes bappena? tib^it what iis 
placed in a different, thougb ;l^s ^S^^^^ 
light, may chance to make ..an impression 
on particular mind-s, J iwiU mentiop i{t ^ew 
things which have pccurifed tf> me. J, am 
persuaded tlxat it wpuld bjB -difficuU tp 
conceive any set oCgbjects, to which, hpw- 
ever grand in themselves, an addition of ter- 
ror would not give a higher degree pf. sublim- 
ity; and surely that raust he^a ca.u^,jand a 
principal cause, the increase of w4iich in- 
creases thje eflfect, the Abaepfjp ,Qf which, 
weaJjeos, or destrajrs:rj;^ T^^^^Sit^ ^U 
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times a grand object; need I say how 
much that grandeur is increased by the 
violence of another element, and again, 
by thunder and lightning ? • Why are rocks 
and precipices more sublime, when the 
tide dashes at the foot of them, forbidding 
all access, or cutting off all retreat, than 
when we can with, ease approach, or retire 
from them? How is it that Shakspeare 
has heightened the sublimity of Dover 
Cliff, so much beyond what the. real scene 
exhibits? by terror; he has placed terror 
above on the brink of the abyss ; in the 

middle where 

« 

' '* Half way down 
*' Hangs one wbo gathers samphire ; dreadful trade." 

And even on the beach below, drawing 
an idea of terror from the comparative 
deficiency of one sense : 

The murmuring surge 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high ; TU look no more 
Lest my brain turn. 



HI 



The nearer any grand or tenible objects 
nature press upon the mind (provided 
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that mind is able to contemplate them 
with awe, but without abject fear) the 
more sublime will be their effects. The 
most savage rocks, precipices, and cata- 
racts, as they keep their stations, are only 
awful; but should an earthquake shake 
their foundations, and open a new gulph 
beneath the cataract — he, who removed 
from immediate danger, could dare at such 
a moment to gaze on such a spectacle, 
would surely have sensations of a much 
higher kind, than those which were im- 
pressed upon him when all was still and 
unmoved. 
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CHAPTER V, 



\JF tke three charactei:s9 two only are 
in any degree subject to the improver; to 
create the sublime is above our contracted 
powers, though we may sometimes hi^ight'^ 
en, and at all times lower its effects by art. 
It is, therefore, on a proper attention to 
/ the beautiful and the picturesque, that 
j the art of improving real landscapes must 
depend. 

As beauty is the most pleasing of all 
ideas to the human mind, it is very natural 
that it should be most sought after, and 
that the name should have been applied to 

4 



every species of excellence. Mr, Burke 
l|as done ^ great de?il towards settling the 
vague and contradictory ideas whjch were 
entertained on that subject, by investigat- 
ing its principal causes and effect? ; but as 
tlje be^t thipgs are often perverted to the 
Avors|: purposes, so his adniirab]e treatise ^ 
has, perhaps, been one cause of the insi- 
pidity which has prevailed under the name 
of improyenipnt. Few places have any 
claim to subliqiiity, ancl where nature has 
not given them th^t character, art is inef- 
fectual; beauty, therefore, is the great ^ 
object, and improvers have learned from 
the highest authority, that two of its prin- 
cipal causes are smoothness, and gradual 
variation; these qualities are in themselves 
very seducing, but they are still more so, 
when applied to the surface of ground, 
from its being in every man's power to 
produce them; it requires neither taste, 
nor invention, but merely the mechanical 
hand and eye of many a common labour- 
er; and he who can make a nice asparagus 
bed, has one of the most essential qualifi- 

^ 4 
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cations of an improver, and may soon 
learn the whole mystery of slopes and 
hanging levels. 

If the principles of the beautiful, ac-. 

cording to Mr. Burke, and those of the 

picturesque, according to my ideas, be just, 

jit seldom happens that those two qualities 

are perfectly unmixed; and I believe, it 

is for want of Qbser\'ing how nature has 

-'blended them, and from attempting to 

r make objects beautiful by dint of smooth-? 

ness and flowing lines, that so much insi-* 

pidity has arisen. 

The piQst enchanting obje,ct the eye of 
man can behold — that which immediately 
presents itself to his imagination when 
beauty is mentioned— that, in comparison 
of which all other beauty appears tasteless 
and uninteresting — is the face of a beauti- 

I 

ful woman; and there, where nature has 
f]xed the throne of beauty, the very seat 
of its empire, observe how she has guarded 
it, in her most perfect models, from its two 
dangerous foes, insipidity and monotony, 
The eye-brows, and the eye^lashes, by 
their projecting shade over the transparent 
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eurface of the eye, and above all^the hair, 
by its comparative roughness and its par* 
tial concealments, accompany and relieve 
the softness, clearness, and smoothness of 
all the rest; where the hair has no na- 
tural roughness, it is often artificially 
curled and crisped, and it cannot be sup- 
posed that both sexes have been so often 
Jnistaken in what would best become them. 
As the general surface of a beautiful face 
is soft and smooth, its general form con* 
sists of lines that insensibly melt into each 
other; yet if we may judge from those re* 
mains of ancient arts, which are considered 
as models of beauty, the Grecian sculptors 
were of opinion that a line nearly strait 
pf the nose and forehead was required, to 
give a zest to all the other waving lines 
of the face. 

Flowers are the most delicate and beau- 
tiful of all inanimate objects; but their 
queen the rose, grows on a rough thorny 
bush with jagged leaves. The moss rose 
has the addition of ^ rough hairy fringe, 
which almost makes a part of the flower 
itself. The arbutus, with its fruit, its pen- 
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dsnt flowers, and rich glossy foliage, is 
perhapfi, the most beautifi^l of all tbe har-^ 
dier cver^greep shrubs; but the bark of it 

ifi rugged, and the leaves, wl^icb lik<? tho^q 
of the rose, are saw^d at the ^dges, have 
those edges pointed upwards, aud cluster* 
ing in spikes; and it may possibly b© frp^ 
that circumstance, and frorn the bougies 
having thesam? upright tendency, that Vir-. 
gil calls it arbutus h)rTi4(iy or, as it stands 
in some manuscripts, horreus. Apiong 
the foreign oaks, ^laples, ^c. those arie; 
particularly esteemed, the leaves of whicl^ 
(according tp a (common, though perhaps 
contradictory phFgse)arebeautifullyjaggcd. 
The oriental plane has always been 
reckoned a tree of the greatest beauty; 
XerKcs^s passion for one of them is well 
known, as also the high estimation they 
were held in by the Greeks and liomans. 
The surface of their leaves is smooth ^nd 
glossy, and of a bright pleasant green; 
but they are so deeply indented, and so 
full of sJiarp angles, that the tree itself is 
often distinguished by the naijje of the 
tr^e Jagged pf ieptal plane. 
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The vine leaf ha9» in^.aJl respects, a 
strong resemblance to tl>e leaf of i1[ie plasiie; 
aod that extreme riebi>es6 of eflfect, wbiqh 
every body must be struck with ia them 
both, is greatly owing to tho»e sbgrp an- 
gles, to those sudden variaticMis, so con^ 
trary to the idea of beauty when considered 
by itself. On the other band, a cluster of 
fine grapes, in point of form, tint, and light 
and shadow, is a specimen of unmixed 
beauty j and tlie vine with its fmit, may 
be cited as one of theamost striking in* 
stances of the union of the two characters^ 
in which, however, that of beauty infinitely 
prevails: and who will ventuitJ to assert, 
that the charm of the whole would be 
greater, by separating them ? by taking off 
all the angles and sharp points, and mak- 
ing tlie outline of the leaves, as round and 
flowing as that of the fruit? The eflfect 
of these; ja^ed points and angles is more 

* The leaf of the Burgundy viae is rough^ and its infe« 
riority, in point of beauty, to the smooth-leaved vines, is, 
I think, very apparent, and clearly owing to that circun»« 
Stance, "• ' 
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strongly marked in sculpture, especially in 
vasesof metal ; where the vineleaf, if impru- 
dently handled, would at leftst prove that 
sharpness is very contrary to the beautiful 
in feeling ; and the analogy between the 
two senses is surely very just. It may also 
be remarked, that in all such works sharps, 
ness of execution is a term of high praise. 

I must here observe (and I must beg to 
call the reader's attention to what in my 
idea throws a strong light on the whole of 
the subject) that^knost all ornaments are 
rough, and most of them sharp, which is 
a mode of roughness; and, considered 
analogically, the most contrary to beauty 
of any mode. But as the ornaments are 
rough, so the ground is generally smooth; 
which shews, that though smoothness be 
the most essential quality of beauty, with- 
out which it can scarcely exist — ^yet that 
roughness, in its different modes and de- 
grees, is the ornament, the fringe of beauty, 
that which gives it life and spirit, and pre- 
serves it from baldness and insipidity. 

A moment's consideration indeed will 
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- shew us, that the obvious, the only pv6* 
cess ia ornamenting any smooth surface^ 
independently of colour, must be that of 
making it less smooth, that is, compara- 
tively rough : there must be different de- 
grees of roughness, of sharpness, of projec- 
tions ; and this is the character of those or- 
naments that have been admired for ages. 
The column is* smooth; the ornamental 
part, the capital is rough : the facing of a 
building smooth, the frize and cornice 
rough and suddenly prSj^cting : it is so in 
vases, in embroidery, in every thing that 
admits of ornament; and as ornament is 
the most prominent and striking part of a 
beautiful whole, it is frequently taken for 
the most essential part, and obtains the 
first place in descriptions. Thus Virgil in 
speaking of a part of dress highly orna- 
mented says, 

Pallam getnmis auroque rigentem. 

And Dryden in the same spirit, when de- 
scribing the cup that contained the heart 
of Guiscard calls it, 

A goblet rich with gems, and rough with gold. 
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A plain stone building, may not only 
be very beaurtiful, but by many per- 
sons be tho«^t peculiarjy so from its 
simplicity; but were an architect to 
decorate the. shafts, as well as the ca- 
pitals of his columns, and ^H the sniooth 
' * stone work of his house or temple, tbeire 
are few people who would not be sensible 
of the difference between a* beautiful buildr- 
ing, and one richly ornamented. This, in 
my mind, is the spirit of that famous re- 
proof of Apelles ^Ktoong all the painters 
©f antiquity the most renowned for beauty) 
to one of his scholars who was loading a 
Helen with ornaments ; " Young man,'^ 
said he, " not being able to paint her 
beautiful, you have made her rich/' 

All that has just been said on the effect, 
which, in objects of siglit, a due propor- 
tion of roughness and sharpness gives to 
smoothness, as likewise on the danger of 
making these two qualities too predomi- 
nant, may, I think, be very aptly illus- 
trated by means of another sense. Dis- 
V I cords in music, which are analagous to 
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s4mrp «t«d aflig^lar objeets bf dight, arte iflr 
trodnced by ttie most judicious 4taraposert^ 
HI th^it Ateeompattiffiaeftts to the sweetest 
a^nd^-most flowing melodies, 4h order i^ 
relipve the ear frote that iang«or and wwi*- 
rifles*^ which 4ong continued smoothness 
al w^^ys bringfe o^n. But, on the father haad> 
shouldl a composer from too^great a fond*- 
ne«s for discords and exlratieeas modu^*- 
tions^ -n^lect the -flow and smoothness <>f 
melody, or should be smother. a sweet »a;^ 
simple air beneath a load even of 4he 
richest harmony ^ he would resefntble an 
architect, who from ^ false notion of the 
picturesque, should destroy all rc^pose aifd 
continuity in his designs, by the number 
of breaks and projections, or should try to 
improve some ^egant and simple building, 
by loading it with -a profusion of orna- 
ments. The most beautiful and melodioua 
of all rounds, that of the hunwin voice in 
its highest perfection, appears to the 'great- 
est advantage when there is some degree 
of sharpness in the instrument which ac- 
oompanies it ; as in the harp, the violin^ 
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bt the harpsichord: the flute, and eveil 
the organ have too much of the same qua-» 
lity of sound ; they give no relief to the!^ 
Toice; it is like accompanying smooth 
water with smooth banks i yet will any 
one say, that separately Considered ^ the 
sound of the harp or the violin is as beau** 
tiful as that of a fine human voicCj or that 

# 

they ought to be classed together ? or that 
discords are as beautiful as concords, or 
that both are beautiful, because when they 
are mixed with judgment, the whole is 
more delightful ? Does not this shew that 
what is very justly called beautiful, from 
the essential qualities of beauty being pre- 
dominant, is frequentl}^ nay generally com- 
posite ; and that we act against the con? 
stant practice of nature and of judicious 
art, when we endeavour to make objects 
more beautiful, by depriving them of what 
gives beauty some of its most powerful 
' "attractions ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



1 HE various and striking lights in which 
Mn Burke has placed the alliance between 
smoothness and beauty in objects of sights 
and the very close and convincing argu« 
ments he has drawn by analogy from the 
other senses, I should have supposed Would 
have left but little doubt on the subject* 
As I find» however^ that the position has 
been questioned by persons to whose opi- 
nions much respect is due, I shall venture, 
notwithstanding the copious and masterly 
manner ii|t which the subject has been 
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trea ted, to mi x a few observations on smooth- 
ness with some farther remarks I have to 
offer on the opposite quality of roughness. 
I am indeed highly interested in the ques- 
tion, for if this principle of Mr, Burke's 
should be false, if smoothness should not 
be an essential quality of beauty, if ob* 
jeets be ass generally beautiful where rough- 
ness, as where smoothness prevails, and 
lastly, if, as many have supposed, all that 
strongly attracts and captivates the eye be 
included in the sublime and the beautiful, 
my distinction of course must fall to the 
ground. I cannot help flattering myself, 
however, Jl hat tliebaVing considered and 
compared the thr6e characters together, 
has thmwn a reciprocal light on each; 
and that the picturesque fills up a vacancy, 
between the sublime and the beautiful, and 
Accounts for the pfeafeure we receive from 
many objects, ot\ principles di&tfnct from 
them both ; which objects sliould tiierefore 
be placed in a separate class. 

In the last chapter I have endeavoured 
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to shew how nature has blended a certain 
portion of the quaUties of the picturesque, 
of roughness, sharpness, &c. in many ob- 
jects generally allowed to be beautiful, and 
that the same mixture has been adopted 
in many of the most approved works of 
art : and that although smoothness be the 
ground- work of beauty, yet that roughness 
is its fringe and ornament, and that which I 
preserves it from insipidity. I shall now 
try to point out, what, according to my 
notions, is the most usual effect of the 

two qualities, and in what manner rough- 

> 

ness and smoothness act upon the organs 
and upon the mind. 

One principal charm of smoothness, 
whether in a literal or a metaphorical sense, 
is, that it conveys the idea of repose; 
roughness, on the contrary, conveyslBRat 
of irritation, but at the same time of ani- 
mafion^ spirit, and variety. This is very 
strongly exemplified in the sense of hear*- 
ing. Smooth and flowing strains in music, 
give a pleasing and voluptuous repose to 
the ear and the mind i ah effect which is 

X 2 
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beautifully described on the well^^^knowa 
lines of Drjden's ode. 

Softly sweet in Lydian measurer, 
SooH he soothed his soul to pleasures. 

On the other hand^ the character of martial 
music, which rouses and animates the souT, 
is finely characterized by 

The spirit-stirriDg drum, th' ear-piercing fife. 

And the notes of the trumpet, which rends 
the air with its harsh and sudden blasts^ 
beai^ no small degree of analogy to aU 
that is rude, broken, and abrupt, in visible 
objects. 

That in speaking, a smooth and even 
tone of voice indicates inward calm and 
repose, and sharp, broken,, in'egular ac- 
cents iititation, is too obvious to be dwelt 
upon» 

In the sense of seeing, with which wc 
are more immediately concerned, the po- 
sition may be shortly exemplified in the 
instances already given of buildings and 
columns : if the whole, or a considerable 
part of them were to be covered with sharp 
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prelecting ornaments, the eye would ' be 
harassed and distracted, and thejne would 
be a want of repose ; on the other hand, 
if the whole were smooth and even, there 
-would be a want of spirit and animation. 

It may be objected to this notion of the 
effects of smoothness and roughness, that 
the most highly polished, and consequently 
the smoothest of all surfaces, are those 
which most strongly reflect the light, and 
of course most powerfully irritate the 
organ* But here likewise roughness, in 
which term I mean to include whatever is 
fsharp, pointed, angular, or in any way 
contrary to smoothness^ produces the eifect 
I have ascribed to it : for when smooth 
polished surfaces are cut into sharp angles, 
the irritation is infinitely cncreased. A 
table diamond, for instance, like other 
highly polished objects, has a considerable 
degree of stimulus ; but it is only when 
cut into a number of sharp points and 
angles, that it acquires the distinguished 
iit]e of a brilliant. Light itself, when bro- 
Jisenin its passage^ though the quantity hp 

i3 
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diminished, is rendered more irritating j 
we can bear the full uninterrupted spleti* 
dour of the setting sun, nay Can gaz6 on 
the orb itself with little uneasiness ; but 
when its rays are broken by passing thix>ugh 
a thin screen of leaves and brandies, no 
eye is proof against the irritation. 

In all cases where there is a strong effect 
of light, whether immediate or reflected; 
there is of course a real irritation on the 
organ : and it probably will be admitted, 
that there is a greater degree of it when 
the rays strike on pointed or angular, than 
on smooth and even surfaces ; but it may 
be sHidy that when there is no particular 
light upon objects, as on a sunless day, 
rtheir roughness or abruptness causes no 
irritation in the organs of sight. I ima-^ 
gine, however, that besides the real irri-p 
tation which is produced by means of 
broken lights, all broken, rugged, and 
abrupt forms and surfaces, have itlso by 
sympathy somewhat of the same effect on 
the sight, as on the touch. Indeed as it 
is generally admitted, th?|t the sense qf 
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seeing acquires all its perceptions of hard, 
soft, rough, stnoo|h> &c. from that Of fed- 
ing, ^ugU a symj>athy seems . alhiQst un- 
avoidable. Rough iand rugged objeets, 
especially such as a^e sharp and poiii^fed, 
are found at a very early age to give pain 
and irritation, when imprudently touched 
0T applied to tlie body ; thence the eye 
learns to distinguish the visible appearance 
of such objects, and to connect it with 
the-ideas that had been impressed by means 
of die sense of feeling. ' No one, it is true, 
can' recollect when the first impression was 
made, or when tlie process commenced, 

. 9  

by whicih tfce sight -bejgan to hate a per- 
cepticrn of qualities, which can alone €x- 
cite a sensation by means of another sense ; 
but the iiiiprfession, in. itself a strong and 
lasting^ one, is frequently renewed; The 
opposite impressions of pleasure, ease, and 
repose, from smooth objects, are made 
aind Tienewed in the same manner, and the 
same sort of connection established. Thus 
a ge»tly sloping bank of soft and smooth 
turf, must, I imagine, suggest the idea of 

I 4 
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thequality of smoothness, and consequently 
of ease and repose to a person while he i& 
viewing it, just as it does when he after^ 
wards sits or liea down upon it:, on the other 
hand » rough, abrupt, and stony bank, 
with slumps and roots qf trees mixed with 
thorns and briars, would most certainly 
present ideas of a very opposite Hind^ to a 
mm whp had to make his way through 
such obstructions; and therefore would 
probably suggest th^m, though less forci-. 
bly, wh^n at other tim^s hp wag merely 
looking at it; pspeci?dly if the rude brakes, 
and the abruptacsses of the ground, were 
contrast^, as is oftoi the case, by openings 
of smooth %\iTf and gently swelling hil-? 
locks. All objects of a rugged and abrupt 
Jdnd are so contrary to the nature of rcr 
pose, that when a soft and pleasing calm 
is the leading feature in any description, 
the very supposition of such objects or 
qualities being introduced, would disturb 
the mipd of the reader. Shakspeare has 
?^ost beavit^fully and poetically impressed 
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an image of stillness and repose when hs 
says, 

° Hdw sweet the moonlight sleeps upon yon bank 1 

Nothins; in that line gives any indicatioa 
what sort of a bank it was ; but if you 
fancy it broken and abrupt, the moon 
inight indeed shine, but it could no longer 
sleep upon it. 

The same kind of sympathy that takes 
place in smaller objects, in broken 
ground, roots, stones, thorns, or briars, 
where a certain degree of difficulty 
and irritation is common and fami- 
liar, seems to continue whatever be the 
scale. A fall from a great height, as 
from the side of a precipice, is equally 
destructive whether the surface upon 
which you would fall be rugged, or plain: 
yet the imagination would be differently 
affected by looking down upon an even 
surface, or on sharp pointed rocks; and 
^ome feeling of that kind I believe is aU 
ways connected, though we may not at all 
times' be conscious of it, with broken and 
pointed forms. 

But althousgh k seems highly probable 
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tiiatsuch forma produce a kind of stimulus 
from sympathy^ • not unlike that which 
broken lights excite in the organ^ yet the 
post con&tajitand manifes| stimulus which 
rough and abrupt object? produce in picr 
tur^que scenery, is that of curiosity ♦; 
This will clearly appear, if we consider in 
how much greater a degree all that most 
excites and nourishes curiosity abounds in 
scenes where the linfs and forms ar^ 
broken and abrupt, than in those wher^; 
they are smooth and flowing. 

If, by way of example, we take any 
smooth object, the lines pf which are 
flowing, such as ^ down of the J&nest 
turf, with gentle swelling knolls and hil^ 
Jocks of every soft and undulating form—? 
though the eye may repose on this with 
pleasure, yet the wh^le is seen at once, 
and no further curiosity is excited. 
But let those swelUug knolls (without 
altering the scale) be brokiwi into abrupt 
rocky projections, With dpep hoUows and 
coves beneath the , /overhanging fetoffiesg 
instead of the smooth tur^ let there* bf 
furze, heath, or ferpx jyith open pfttc^es 
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between^ acnd iragments of the rock atiil 
large stoaes lymg. in irregular masses— it 
is clear, if you suppose these two spots of 
the same extent, and on the same ^eale, 
that the whole of the one may be campre- 
hended immediately, and tliat if you tra* 
verse it in every direction, little new can 
occur; while in the other, every step 
changes the composition^ TJfciej* tadk 
of these broken projections and frag- 
ments, have as jnany ^nddenly y^trying 
ibrms and aspects as they have breaks, 
even when the sun i& hidden; but when it 
does shine vpon them* each brr^ak is the 
occaision of 8<»ne brilliant light, opposed to 
some sudden shadow. All such deep coves, 
and hollows, as are usually found in this 
style - of -scenery,, invite the ey^e to pene- 
trate into their recesses, yet kpep its curi- 
osity alive and unsatiisfiedj whereas in the 
other, the light. and shadow has the same 
uniform, unbroken character as thegmttad 
itself. 

i have in both these scenes avoided any 
jBention of trees; for in a.U trees of every^ 



growth, there is a comparative roughness 
and intricacy, which^ unless counteracted 
by great skill in the improver, will always 
prevent absolute monotony: yet the dif- 
ference between those which appear plant* 
ed or cleared for the purpose of beauty^ 
with the ground made perfectly smooth 
about them^ and those which are wild and 
undeared, with the ground of the same 
character, is very apparent. Take, for in- 
stance^ any open grove, where the trees, 
though neither in rows nor at e(|ual dis«> 
tances, are detached from each other, and 
cleared from all uilderwood ; the turf on 
which they stand smooth and level; and 
their stems distinctly seen. Such a grove, 
of full-grown flourishing trees, that have 
had room to extend their heads and 
branches, is deservedly called beautiful; and 
)f a gravel road winds easily through it, ' 
the whole will be in character. But bow 
different is the scenery in forests ! whoever 
has been among them, and has attentively 
observed the character of those parts, 
where wild tangled thickets open into 
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glades, half seen across the stems of o!d 
$tag-faeaded oaks and twisted beeches; 
has remarked the irregular tracks of wheels, 
and the foot-paths of men and animals, 
how they seem to have been seeking and 
forcing their way, in every direction — 
must have felt how differently the stimulus 
of curiosity is excited in such scenes, and 
how much likewise the varied effects of 
light and shadow are promoted, by the 
variety and intricacy of the objects. 

If it be true that a certain irritation or 
stimulus is necessary to the picturesque, 
it is equally so that a soft and pleasing ra^ \ 
pose is the effect, and the characteristic of 
the beautiful; and what in my mind 
places this position in a very favourable 
light is, that tlie peculiar excellence of the 
painter who most studied the beautiful in 
landscape, is characterised by U riposo di 
Clavdio; and when the mind of man is in 
the delightful state of repose, of which 
Claude's pictures are the image ; when he 
feels that mild and equal sunshine of the 
50ul which warms and cheers, but neither 
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inflames nor irritates, his heart seems to 
dilate with happiness, he is disposed to 
everjr act of kindness and benevolence, to 
love and cherish all around him. These 
are the sensations which beauty considered 
generally, and without any regard to the 
sex or to the nature of the object in which 
it resides, does, and ought to excite. A 
mind in such a state may be compared to 
the surface of a pure and tranquil lake, 
into which if the smallest pebble be cast, 
the waters, like the affections, seem gently 
to expand themselves on every side: but 
when the mind is carried on by any eager 
pursuit, the still voice of the milder affecti- 
ons is as little heard, and its effect as short 
lived, as the sound or effect of a pebble^ 
when thrown into a rapid and rocky stream. 
Eepose is always used in a good sense ; 
as a state, if not of positive pleasure, 
at least as one of freedom from all 
pain and uneasiness: irritation, almost 
always in an opposite sense, and yet, con- 
tradictory as ii may appear, we must ac 
knowledge it to be the source of our most 
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active and lively pleaBurfts: itV nature, how- 
ever, is eager and hurrying, and >«uch arft 
the pleasures which spring from it. Let 
those who have been used to observe the 
works of natqre, reflect on their sensatbos 
when viewing the smooth and tranquil 
scene of a beautiful lake, or the wild 
abrupt and noisy one of a picturesque 
river: I think they will own them to have 
been as different as the scenes themselves, 
and that nothing but the poverty of laiu 
guage makes us call two sensations so dis« 
tinct from each other, by the commoti 
name of pleasure. 

AH that has been said in this chapter 
with respect to the effects of roughnes* 
and smoothness, of light and shadow, in 
producing dther irritation or repose, will 
receive much additional illustration from 
that art, by means of which the most strik- 
ing chariacters Of visible objects have beelti 
pointed out to our notice, and impressed 
on our minds. 1 now therefore shall take 
a view of the practice and principles of 

some of the most eminent painters, and 

6 
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shall endeavour to strengthen the posi« 
iKHis which I have ventured ta advance^ by 
their examples and authority. 

llie genius of Rubens was strongly 
turned to the picturesque disposition of his 
figures^ so as often to sacrifice every other 
consideration to the intricacy, contrast, 
and striking variations of their forms and 
groups. Such a disposition of objects, 
seems to call for something similar in the 
management of the light and shade; and 
accordingly we owe some of the most 
striking examples of both^ to his fertile in* 
vention. In point of brilliancy, of ex- 
treme splendour of light* no pictures can 
stand in competition with those of Ru- 
bens: sometimes those lights are almost 
unmixed with shade; at other times they 
liurst from dark shadows, they glance on 

* I speak of those pictures (and they are very nume-^ 
rous) in which he aimed at great brilliancy. As no 
painter possessed more entirely all the principles of bis 
arty the solemn breadth of his light and shade is, on some 
occasions, no less striking than its force and splendour o& 
Qthecs. 
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the diflFei*ent parts of the picture, and prdi^ 
duce that flicker (as it sometimes is called) 
so captivating to* the eye under liis -ma- 
nagement, but so apt to offend it *when 
attempted by inferior artists, ' or by^ those 
who are less thoroughly masters of the 
principles of harmony than that great 
painten All these dazzling effects are 
heightened by the spirited management 
pf his pencil, , by those sharp, animated 
touches, which give life and energy to 
every object* > 

Correggio's principal attention in point 
of form, was directed to flow of outline^ 
and gradual variations of this he never 
entirely lost sights ev6n in his most capri- 
cious fore-shortenings; and the style bf his- 
"light and shadow is so congenial^ that the 
one seems the natural consequence of thfe' 
other. His pictures are always cited as 
the most perfect models of those Soft' and 
insensible transitions, of that union of efFecti 
which above every thing else, impresses 
tiie general idea of beauty^ The man** 
ner of bis pencilling is exactly of a piece 
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with the rest; all teems melted together, 
but ^ith so nice a judgment, as to avoid, 
by means of certain free, yet delicate 
toucbess that laboured hardness and insi* 
pidity, which arise from what is called high 
finishing. Correggio's pictures are indeed 
as far removed from monotony, as from 
glare; he seems to have felt beyond all 
others, the exact degree of brilliancy 
which accords with the softness of beauty, 
and to have been with regard to figures, 
what Claude was in landscape. 

The pictures of Claude are brilliant in a 
high degree; but that brilliancy is so dif- 
fused over the whole of them, so happily 
balanced, so mellowed and subdued by 
the almost visible atmosphere which per- 
vades every part, and unites all together, 
that nothing in particular catches the eye; 
the whole is splendour, the whole is re- 
pose; every thing lighted up, every 
thing in sweetest harmony. Rubens dif- 
fers as strongly from Claude, as he does 
from Correggio; his landscapes are full 
cd the peculiarities, and picturesque 
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^cddetib in nature; of striking cori- 
Irasts in form, colour^ and light and 
shadow: sun-beams bursting through a 
small opening in a dark wood — a rainbow 
againist a stormy sky — effects of thunder 
and lightning-torrents rolling down trees 
torn up by the roots^ and the dead bodies 
of men and animals — are among the sub-^ 
lime and picturesque circumstances exhi* 
bited by his daring penciL These sudden 
gleams^ these cataracts of light, these bold 
oppositions of clouds and darkness which 
^e has so nobly introduced, would destroy 
all the beauty and elegance of Claude: on 
the other hand, the mild and equal sun-* 
jshine of that charming painter, would 
as ill accord with the twisted and singular 
forms, and the bold and animated variety 
of the landscapes of Rubens** 

* The distinct characters and effects oF lig^t ahd sha^' 
dow on the great fac^ of naturCi Which have been imitated 
bjr Rubens and by Claude, may not utiapllybt. compared 
to the no less distinct characters and etfects of smiles on 
the human countenance: nothing is so captivating, or 
seems So much to adcord with our ideas of beautyi, ni' tfa* 
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If the general brilliancy and dazzling 
effects of that splendid painter, may just« 
ly be opposed to the more mild diffusion 

smiles of a beautiful countenance ; vet thej have some- 
times a striking mixture of an other character. Of this 
kind are those smiles which break out suddenly from a se- 
rious, sometimes from almost a severe countenance, and 
which^ when that gleam is over, leave no trace of it be** 
bind— 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
' That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth; 
And e'er a man has time to say, behold ! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 

This sudden effect is often hinted at by the Italian' 
poets, as appears by their allusion to the most sudden and 
dazzling of lights ;— gli scintilla un riso-^lampeggia un 
riso — il bahnar d'un riso. 

There is another smile, which seems in the same degree 
to accord with the ideas of beauty only. It is that smiU 
which proceeds from a mind full of sweetness and sensi* 
bility, and which, when it is over, still leaves on the coun- 
tenance its mild and -amiable impression; as after the sun 
is set, the mild glow of his rays is still diffused over every 
object. This smile, with the glow that accompanies it^ 
is' beautifully painted by Milton, as most becoming an 
inhabitant of heaven . 



J. 



To whom the angel, with a smile that glow'd 
Celestial rosy red, love's proper'huc. 
Thus answer'd. 
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of light in Claude and Correggio, the deep 
midnight shadows which Rembrandt has 
spread over the greater part of his canvas, 
may be opposed to it with equal justice; 
and tlie whole of the comparison between 
these painters may serve to shew, how 
much the picturesque delights in extremes, 
while the beautiful preserves a just medi* 
um between them. The general character 
of Rembrant s pictures is that of extreme 
force, arising from a small portion of light 
amidst suiTounding darkness; and though 
it be true that Rubens and Correggio, and 
even Claude, have produced effects of that 
kind, yet it was only occasionally, and 
where the subject, as in night scenes, re- 
quired them; whereas in Rembrant they 
result from his prevailing principle: and it 
hardly peed be said, how much more they 
are suited to objects and circumstances of 
a picturesque, than a belautiful character. 
Rembrant's pencilling, where it is most ap- 
parent (for he well knew where to soften it) 
is no less different from that of the painters 
I have mentioned, thgn the principle on 
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which ht wrdught; his coldnni seem, as it 
were, dabbed qq the canvass; and one 
might suppose them to have been worked 
upon it with some coarser instrument than 
a painter's brush. Many painters indeed 
when they represent any striking effect of 
light, leave the touches of the pencil more 
rough and strongly marked, than the (Juan 
lity of the objects themselves seems to 
justify; but Rembrandt, who succeeded 
beyond all others in these forcible effects, 
carried also this method of creating them 
further than any other mas^ter. Those who 
have seen his famous picture in the Stadt- 
house at Amsterdam, niay remember a 
figure highly illuminated, whose dress is ^ 
silver tissue, with fringes, tassels, and other 
ornaments, nearly of the same brilliant co-i 
lour; it is the most surprising instance I 
ever saw of the effect of that rough man- 
ner of pencilling, in producing what most 
nearly approaches to the glitter and to the 
irritation which is caused by real light, when 
acting powerfully on any object; and this 
too with a due attention to general har^ 
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iQony, and with such a commanding truth 
i>f representation, as no high finishing can 



give* 



''^ The followiog anecdote of Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 
vhich a friend of mine heard from a pupil of his TVho was 
present at the scene^ will serve as a further illustration of 
the subject; and I trust will not be unacceptable to the 
reader. This pupti going pne day into Sir Joshua's paint* 
ing room, found him in a state of perplexing contempla- 
tion; he had been endeavouring to produce a glitter on a 
piece of splendid drapery, which occupied a very interest- 
ing situation m the centre of the eye of his picture, and 
sever could do it to his mind : he tried again and again; 
rubbed it out; took snuff with unusual energy, but all 
would not do. He now looked for some time desponding- 
jy on the picture^ playing widi a large hpg's brush which 
he held in his hand : at length he began to move back- 
wards towards the chimney with his brush behind him, 
till bis heel kicked the fender; when stooping sideways, 
he thrust the brurii into the ashes and cinders. His face 
Ihen assumed a look of hope mixed with exultation, and 
having just wiped off a portion of the cinders on the car* 
pet, he advanced towards his work, and grouted on the 
remaiiis of them upon the jpart where he wished the bril- 
liancy to be produced, crying out with a triumphant air, 
^' that will do/' 

His object, which was accomplished by a k,ind of in- 
stinct, seems to have been this; to lay on such a ground 
(or the reception, of the proper colours, as by facing tb« 
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Rembrandt, it is well known, had scarce* 
ly any idea of beauty or elegance ; and as 
little of tliat grandeur in the human form, 
which results from correctness and fulness 
of, outline, added to nobleness of charac- 
ter. He had however a grandeur of his 
own of a mixed and peculiar kind, pro- 
duced by the arrangement of his compo- 
sitions, and even by the form of many of 
the objects themselves, when set off and 
partially concealed by the brpadth and 
the disposition of his light and shadow. 
In that branch of his art in which he is so 
pre-eminent, he often produces a mystery 
ous solemnit}^ which impresses very grand 
ideas, and which I am persuaded would add 
no small degree of grandeur to the figures 
and compositions of the higher schools. 
Rembrandt has great variety and truth of 
expression, though seldom of an elevated 
kind ; one figure of his^.however, — the Christ 



light in a number of different directions might produce 
such a flicker^ »as could not be given by putting on the co« 
lours in the common way upon a smooth surface, 
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Taismg Lazarus, — for the simple, yet cora^ 
mandingdignity of the character and acti^Q, 
is perhaps superior to that of any painter 
who has treated that awful subject. I do 
not recollect any other figure of his in that 
style equally striking; but should the 
Christ be a single instance, it still may 
shew that genius was hot wanting, though 
early educa,tion and habit, and all that he 
saw around him whether in nature or in 
art, had given a different bias to his mind. 
That bias seems to have been towards 
rich, arid picturesque effects, especially 
those of light and shadow; and the figures, 
dresses, buildings, scenes which he repre- 
sented, though they occasionally produced 
grandeur, were chiefly chosen with a view 
to such effects. What was his opinion, of 
studying the antique, may be inferred 
from an anecdote mentioned in his life: he 
carried one of his visitors into an inward 
room, and shewing him a parcel of old 
fashioned dresses, and odd bits of ar- 
inour, ** there,'' said he, */ are my «a-» 
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Rubeng, though he set a jmt value on 
' ancient statues, and though he endeavour*! 
ed to gain a more chaste and correct o\^U 
line by copying, and, as it is said, by 
tracing the outlines of drawings that were 
excellent in that respect, could never over-* 
come his original bias* Indeed it may ad* 
mitof some doubt whether a strict attention 
to such excellencies be compatible with that 
peculiar spirit and effect which his works 
display; and whether he might not have 
lost more on one side, than he would hava 
g^ned on the other. Much certainly may 
be done by early and constant practice^ 
but correctness and purity are allied to 
caution and timidity ; and to be in a high 
degree correct and chaste in form, spirited 
]Q touch, rich in colouring, and splendid 
in effect, is a* combination of which the 
art of painting since its revival, can hardly 
be said to have given any perfect example* 
/ As the most exquisite of the ancient 
statues are the acknowledged standards of 
grandeur and beauty of form, combined 
with purity and correctness of outline^ sq 



the painters who have most formed tliem4 
selves on those models, however they may 
have departed from them in certain points^ 
are most distinguished for «ome of those 
excellencies ; but one very material differ^ 
ence between sculpture and painting, muol 
always be taken into consideration* In sculp^ 
ture, the whole work being of one vmifonii 
colour, and the figures, whether single or 
grouped, without any accompaniment^^ 
there is nothing to seduce or distract the 
eye from the form ; to which therefore ths 
eiSbrts of the sculptor are almost exclu^ 
sively directed ; whereas in painting, the 
charm of general effect or impression, of 
ivhatever kind it may be, will often coun-* 
terbalance the greatest defects in point 6f 
form, and make amends for the want of 
grandeurt beauty, and correctness. 

The grandest style of painting is general* 
ly allowed to be that of the Roman and 
Florentine schools ; and among the woAs 
produced by theiti, the fresco paintings of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael claim the 
^jrst place. Nearly the same rauk may 
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be assigned to the pictures ia oil of the 
same schools, in which, according to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the full unmixed co- 
iDurs, the distinct blues, reds, and yellows, 
very miich conduce to the general gran- 
deur; The style of these schools is more 
congjwiial to sculpture than that of any. 
ether, as the great masters by which they 
vere rendered so. illustrious, directed theiu 
<^ief attention to the same objects as the 
ju^ulptors ; and either rejected, or very spar- 
ingly admitted those captivating charnis. 
belonging to their own artj of which the 
other schools have so much availed them-.^ 
sdvcs. This is particularly the case with 
Michael Angelo, himself a statuary, and 
at least as eminent in sculpture as iti 
pain^ting : he worked almost entirely ini 
fresco, the grandeur of whicfh was so 
suited to his : genius, that he is said to 
have declared after a single trial in oil, that 
oil-paintipg was fit only for women. His 
friDrks„ as it xnsij well be supposed, hav^ 
nothing of sepsaal attraction, and the same . 
thing .rosy l^e,aaid iji a; great naeaswei ^C 
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the other masters of his and the Roman 
school : thdir colouring, however well 
adapted to the character of their figures 
and com positions,, however it may. satisfy 
the judgment, has little to please the eye; 
and Ishould conceive that if it wef^fe^ap^ 
pliqd to objects divested of grandeur; aod 
dignity, the union would appear ineon- 
gruous, andthat the affinity J mentioned 
between the grand style of paintiixgN and 
sculpture would be still more ^evident from 
their being almost equally unfit to repre- 
sentobjects nierelj picturesque- 

The Venetian style, on the other hand, 
in which there is a greater variety of 
colours, and those broken, and blended 
ioto each other, is in itself extremely at- 
tractive from its richness, glow a?nd har-^ 
iiiony : it gives a sort of c9nsequeq.ce and^ 
elevation to objects the most simply pic- 
jturesque, yet preserves their just character* 
One painter of this school, must in ;some 
measure be considered separately irom 
the rest; for when Sir Joshua Reynolds 
speaka of the Venetian style as ornamental 
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Or picturesque, and consequently, accotd* 
log to the principles he hs^ laid down^ 
less suited to grandeur^ he makes an ex-* 
ception in favour of Titian ; and the grounds 
on which he makes it, very clearly explain 
his ideasof the distinction between gtandeui^ 
and picturesqueness* la comparing a pic-i^ 
ture of that master with one of Rubens^ 
he opposes the regularity and uniformity^ 
the quiet solemn majesty in the work of 
the Venetian, to the bustle and aninlation^ 
and to the picturesque disposition in that 
of the Flemish Master *. 

As the ornamental style of the Venetians^ 
and of Rubens, who formed himself upon it^ 
bears a nearer relation to the beautiful than 
to the grand, so, on the otiier hand, the pic* 
ttiresque style where ornament is little 
used, as in the works of Salvator Rosa, is 
more nearly related to grandeur. The style 
of Salvator and that of Rembrandt, though 
widely different, resemble each other in 
one particular ; in each the strokes of the 

. * Note 25th on Du FresiKH\ 



pencil are 01*1611 leftiu the roughest manii^} 
and, as nothing can be more adapted ta 
strongly marked picturesque objects and 
effects, so nothing can be less suited to 
4^xpress beauty, and to convey a general 
impression of that character* What is the 
style most truly productive .of that general 
impression, will be much better learnt from 
the wards of Sir Joshua Reynolds, tham 
from any thing I could say ; though lie had 
not exactly the same point in view* SpeaJc-* 
ing of Correggio, he says, ** his colour and 
his mode of finishing, approach nearer to 
perfection than those of any other painter ; 
the gliding motion of his outline, and the 
sweetness with which it melts into the 
ground, the clearness and transparency of 
faisr colouring, which stops at that exact 
medium in which the purity and perfec- 
tion of taste lies, leave nothing to be 
wished for/' 

If there be any style of paintitig, which^ 
in contra-distinction to the others^ might 
justly be called the beautiful style, that of 
Correggio has certainly from this desorip^ 
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tion, the best pretensions to the title : but 
as that word is so commonly used merely 
to signify excellent, and as in that sense 
all styles which are suited to the subject, 
und all pictures which give a just and 
impressive representation of the objects, 
(though the most hide6us and disgusting) 
are equally beautiful^ Sir Joshua might 
naturally have declined giving it that name, 
even supposing him inclined to make such 
a distinction. He seems, however, in some 
degree to have indicated it ; first by what 
he says of Guido's manner being particii-* 
larly adapted to express female beauty and 
delicacy ; and secondly by the whole ac- 
count of the manner of Gorreggio ; which^ 
it must be observed, he has not classed 
either with the ornamental, or with the 
grand style. He remarks indeed in an- 
other place, that it has something of the 
simplicity of the grand style in the breadth 
of the light and shadow, and the continued 
flow of outline ; but no person, I think, who 
reads the description of it jyst quoted, caa 
doubt that having neither -the . solemnity 
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and severity of the grand^ uof th4 rich*' 
ness hud spkndour of the orDAmeo^tal^ 
styloy it must hare a sepai^te ckaracter 
in a h\gh degtee appropriate ta what is 
simply beautiful; and rrmy eqtiallj with 
tlkm (though that is A cdoskleratic>n of 
mu^h kss importatH)€) lay claim td a digh 
tifiet title* 

It is BO small cofi^mation of all that I 
have advancfd in the aarly part of this 
chapter^ to find that each style of painting, 
corresponds with the characteristic marks 
pf the grand, the beautiful, and the pic- 
turesque, in real objects ; and I trust that 
the different shades of distinction that have 
been noticed, will be found consistent with 
the general principles. The style of the 
Venetians and pf Pietro da Cortona, will 
not accord with the grand character, on 
account of its splendour, its gaiety, and pro- 
fusion of ornaments ; and the reproof of 
Apelles may shew, that such a profusion 
is not adapted to beauty, though more con- 
genial to it than to grandeur. Again, the 
style of Salvator Rosa, Rembrandt, Spag- 
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nolet, Caravaggio, which have a greater 
affinity to grandeur, are ill suited to beau- 
ty, from qualities notoriously adverse to 
that character ; for who would Wish to have 
the dark shadows of Caravaggio or Rem- 
brandt, or the bold touches of Salvator or 
Spagnolet, employed on Nymphs and sleep- 
ing Cupids? or, on the other hand, the fresh 
and tender hues of Albano, or the sweetness 
of Correggio's pencilling and colouring, on 
executioners, sea-monsters, and banditti ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The various effects in painting which 
have been discussed in the last chapter, 
naturaUy lead me to that great principle 
of the art^ breadth of light and shadow. 
"What is called breadth, seems to bear 
yearly the same relation to light and sha^ 
dow, as smoothness does to material ob- 
jects ; for as a greater degree of irritation 
arises from uneven surfaces, and from 
those most of all which are broken vrto 
little inequalities, so all lights and shadows 
which are interrupted and scattered, are 
infinitely more irritating than those which 
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are broad and continued. Every person 
of the least observation, must have rer 
marked how hroad the lights and shadows 
are on a fine evening in nature, or (what 
is almost the same thing) in a picture of 
Claude. He Must ^Ually have remarked 
the extreme difference between such lights 
and shadows, and those which sometimes 
disgrace the works of painters, in other re- 
spects of great excellence; and which prevail 
in nature, when the sun-beams, refracted and 
dispersed in every direction by a number 

m White fttekeritt^ doiids, create a pet- 
p^titily sbiilirtg gki^^ and keep the eye in 
ft 6tiite of ediistabt irritfttic^il. All sUch 
aic^ldental effetit^ ^riniiig ffom clduds^ 
thdUgh they strongly sh^w the general 
{Hiiici^te, and are highly ptoper to be 
studied by all lovers of paititiog or of na"- 
iute^ y6l riot being subject td our controuU 
iitt of less u§e to ituprovefft; a griEiat deal 
howev^i- h Subject to our contfool^ atid I 
believe we may lay It doWtt as a tety ge-^ 
fteral tnaxiin, thiit id pi'opdftreh fts the ob*. 
jfects kte scattered^ uudottneetigd, and in 
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patches, the lights »nd sWjnFis will k^ 
too ; and vke Tensa. ,. 

If, fevimtanae, w& suppi:^^ a epi>lism^ 
siyeep of hilb, eithier m^vf»\^ V9Q^^i 9f 
gatireiy bare, tq h^ undier ih§ i^d^§i?66 9^ 
a loir cloudless jsu^-rrwhati^yieF pjitrtf ^^^ 
exposed to that sw, wjjl feftv§ 9gu» br9a4 
light upon tham ; whatev^ §|^ J|i4 /row 
it, OQie broad sha4e. If »gm^ Vf^ sjupp^^ 
the wood to haviS bean tbiiii||e4 J^ ^V^oji ^ 
manner, as to have bft 9)9$^9f g^P^Pf; 
ajld single trees, so di^{%()$ed as tQ pr^)^9| 
a pleasing and conngdtffi vho}^, thQ\k^ 
with detached parts ; or tb^ h^P mk l9 
have been planted in the samip Hyhrnrt^ 
variety of light ami. shadow wi)} ^ gr^^^y 
increased, and the genial lmfl4^ fil^iU t^f 
preserved c nor would that bfeft4tb )^ Wr 
jured if aa old mio, ^ PPtt^^^ ; 9]r p.Ay 
building of a quiet tint were discovered 
among the trees. But if the w^oii were 
so thinned, as to haye a podi*, scattered, 
wncpflinected jjppe^^irapce ; pr the hills 
Ranted with clumps m^ 4fftaf M ^^9-'*- 

l3 
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the lights dnd shadows would have the 
same broken and disjointed effect as the 
objects themselves! and if to this were 
added any harsh contrast, such as clumps 
of firs, and white buildings, the irritation 
would be greatly increased. In all these 
cases, the eye, instead of reposing on one 
broad, connected whole, is stopt and ha- 
rassed by little disunited, discordant parts. 
I of course suppose the sun to act on these 
different objects with equal splendour; for 
there are some days, when the whole sky 
is so full of jarring lights, that the shadiest 
groves and avenues hardly preserve their 
solemnity; and there are others, when the 
atmosphere, like the last glazing of a pic* 
ture, softens into mellowness, whatever is 
crude throughout the landscape. 
This is pecuUatly the effect of twilight*; 

* MiltoOi "whose eyes seem to have been most sensibly 
affected by every accident and gradation of ligbt^ (and that 
possibly in a great degree from the weakness, and conse- 
quently the irritability of those organs) speaks always of 
twilight with peculiar pleasure. He has even reversed 
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at that delightful time, even artificial water, 
however naked, edgy, and tame its banks, 
will often receive a momentary charm j 
for then all that is scattered . and cutting, 
all that disgusts a painter s eye, is blended 
together in one broad and soothing har- 
mony of light and shadow. I have more 
than once at such a moment, 'happened to 
arrive at a place entirely new to me, and 
have been struck in the highest degree 
with the appearance of wood, water, and 
buildings, that seemed to accompany and 

what Socrates did by philosophy ; he has called up twilight 
from eartbi and placed it in heaven : 

From that high mount of God whence light and shade 
Spring forth, the face of brightest heaven had chang'd 
To grateful twilight. 

What is also shigular^ he has in this passage made shad^ 
an essence equally with light, not merely a privation of it j 
a compliment, never, I believe, paid to shadow before, but 
which might be expected from his aversion to glare, sq 
frequently, and so strongly expressed : 

Hide me from day's garish eye. 

When the sun begins to fling 
HUJlaring beams. 

1.4 
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amd I k»v& Mi quii^ ioip^ueot to exanatuiA 
fill tk^)^ bem^ bjr dajrligbt : 
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At length the mpro, and cold indifferenpfe cameJ 



The efaarm which held ^em togfttfaer, q^M 
foade them act so {iowerfullj »s a whol^ 
had vanished. 

It piay, peihaps, be said, tfe^t the ima* 
gin^tii)]! froiQ a few imperfect hints, often 
fomis beauties which have tio existence, 
and that indifferenoe may naturally aiise, 
from those phantoms not being reaUzed* 
I am far from denying the power of par- 
tial concealment and obscurity on the ima- 
gination; but in these cases, the set of 
objects when seen by twiligljt, is beautiful 
as a picture, and would appear highly so, 
if exactly represented on the canvas ; but 
in full day-ligljt, the sup, a? it were, de- 

conapovipdg w.h»fc h»4 b§§0 »o happily 

mixed together, and separates a striking 
whole, into ^gt^Mched upiwpisssive parts. 

Nothing, I belieye, would be of more 
service in forming a tftsjte fpr general effect. 
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and gmerMi compoatioo, tlian to examiiie 
the same seeaas in die fuU disdcuctness of 
day, and agaia after sijqrset. In fact, twi- 
light does, irhat an imprQva' ought to do : 
it cofiiificts what was before scattered ; it 
fills up staring, meagr^e vacancies ; it de- 
stroys edginess ; aad by giving shadow a$ 
weli as tight to water, at once increases 
both its brilliancy and softness. It must, 
bow^er^ be observed, that twilight, while 
it takes off the edginess of those ol^ts 
vhiah are below the horizon, iQC«*e sensibly 
jraarks the outlineof those which are above it, 
a»d opposed to the sky ; and consequently 
discovers the defects, as well as the beauties 
of thaif fonxis. prom this cifcumstance 
improvers may learn .a yery useful lesson, 
ihai the outline against the diy should be 
particularly attended to, so that nothing 
jijyLinpy, meagre, or diseordant should be 
there t for at all tunes, in suph a situation, 
the form is road^ out, but most of all when 
twilight hj^s melted the other parts toge- 
ther. At that time Qis^ny varied groups, 
and elegant shapes of trees, which were 
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scarcely noticed in the more general diffu- 
sion of light, distinctly appear ; then too 
the stubborn clump, which before was but 
too plainly seen, makes a still fouler blot 
on the horizon ; while there is a glimmer- 
ing of light he maintains his post, nor 
yields, till even his blackness is at last 
confounded in the general blackness of 
night. 

These; are the po^vers and effects of that 
breadth which I have been describing, and 
which may justly be considered as a source 
of visual pleasure distinct from all others ; 
for objects, which in themselves are neither 
beautiful, nor sublime, nor picturesque, 
are incidentally made to delight the eye, 
from their being productive of breadth. 
This seems to accoimt for the pleasure we 
reed ve from many massive, heavy objects^ 
which, when deprived of the effect of that 
harmonizing principle, and considered sin- 
gly, are even positively ugly. Such, indeed, 
is the effect of breadth, that pictures or 
drawings eminently possessed of it, though 
they should have no other meritj will aW 
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ways attract the attention of a cultivated 
eye ; while others where the detail is ad^ 
mirable, but where this master-principle 
is wanting, will often at the first view, be 
passed by without notice; The mindj 
however, requires to be stimulg-t^d as well 
as soothed, and there is in this, as in so 
many other instances, a strong analogy 
between painting and music : the first ef- 
fect of mere breadth of light and shadow 
is to the eye, what that of mere harmony of 
sounds is to the ear ; both produce a pleas- 
ing repose, a calm sober delight^ which, if 
not relieved by something less uniform, 
soon sinks into distaste and weariness : for 
repose and sleep, which are often uged as 
synonymous terms, are always nearly al- 
lied. But as the principle of harmony 
must be preserved in the wildest and most 
eccentric pieces of music, in those where 
sudden, and quickly varying emotions of 
the soul are expressed; so must that of 
breadth be equally attended to in scenes 
of bustle and seeming confusion ; in those 
where the wildest scenery, or most violent 
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ftgilations of na4;ure are represefited ; ^nd 
I am here tempted to parody that ^^ 
queatlj quoted passage of Shakspeare^ 
^ IB the very torrent, tempesrt, and whiii- 
wind of the elementg, the artist^ in paiiitr 
ing them, must acquire a breath that will 
give them smoothness." 

There is, however, no small difficulty iB 
uniting breadth, with the detail, the splen* 
did variety, and marked character of na* 
ture. Claude is admirable in this, as ia 
almost ewery other respect : with the great* 
est accuracy of detail, and truth qf cha- 
racter, his pictures have the breadth of the 
simplest washed drawing, or aquatinta 
print, where little else is expressed, or in- 
tended. In a strong light, they are full oi 
interesting and entertaining particulars; 
and as twilight comes on, I h^ve oit&a 
observed in them the same gradual fadiag 
of the glimmering landscape^ as in real 
nature. 

This art of preserving breadth with detail 
and brilliancy, has been studied witli great 
success by Teniers, Jan Steen, and many 
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of the Dutch ihasters^ Ostade's pidtures 
arid dtcliing$ ara among the happiest exam^ 
plet of it J bbt above all others^ the work* 
of that searee and woridferful master, Gerard 
Dow. His eye B6emi to hard had A micro* 
sGopicJ power iii regard to the minute tek- 
ture of objects (for in bis fiaihtings thejr 
bear the sevete trial of the Strongest ma^ 
nifier) and at the satne time the opposite 
faculty of excluding all particulafs with 
respect to breadth and general effect His 
mtoter, Rembrandt, did not attend to tni- 
nUte dcttail } but by that peculiar and com^ 
ftianding mlinnfer, which marked With equ^al 
force and justness the le^ditig character of 
each object^ he produced an idea of detail^ 
mudh bteydnd what is really expressed. 
Matty of. the great Italian masters hai^e 
done this also^ and With a taste^ a grandeur^ 
and a noblenesB of style, unknown tp the 
infi^rior lichools; though none have ex^* 
deeded^ or perhaps equalled Bembr&ddty in 
truths force^ and effect But when artistii, 
neglecting the variety of detail, and thosQ 
eharacteristic features that well supply 
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its place, content themselves with met^t 
breadth^ and propose that as the final ob-* 
ject of attainment — their productions, and 
the interest excited by them, will be, in 
comparison of the styles I have mentioned, 
what a metaphysical treatise is to Shak- 
speare or Fielding; they will be rather 
illustrations of a principle, than represen- 
tations of what is real ; a sort of abstract 
idea of nature, not very unlike Crambe's 
abstract idea of a lord mayor. 

As nothing is more flattering to the 
vanity and indolence of mankind, than the 
being able to produce a pleasing general 
effect with little labour or study ; so no- 
thing more obstructs the progress of the 
art, than such a facility. Yet still these 
abstracts are by no means without their 
comparative merit, and they have their use 
as well as their danger; they shew how 
much may be effected by the mere naked 
principle, and the great superiority which 
that alone can give to whatever is formed 
upon it, over those things which are done 
on no principle at all; where the separate 
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objects are set down, as it were, article by 
article; and where the confusiota of lights 
so perplexes the eye, that one might sup- 
pose the artist had looked at them through 
a multiplying glass. 

I may, perhaps, be thought to have 
dwelt longer on this article, than the prin- 
cipal design of my book seemed to require; 
but although (as I mentioned in a former 
part) the study of light and shadow ap- 
pears at first sight to belong exclusively 
to the painter, yet> like every thing which 
relates to that charming art, it will be 
found of infinite service to the imjwover. 
Indeed, the violations of this principle of 
breadth and harmony of. light and shadow, 
are, perhaps, morie frequent, and more 
disgustingly, ofiensive than those of any 
other* 

Many people seem to have a sort of 
callus over their organs of sight, as others 
over those of hearing ; and as the callous 
hearers feel nothing in music but kettle- ^ 
drums and trombones ; so the calioiis see* 
ers can only be moved by strong opposi- 
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tiofis of black and white^ dt bj fiery Ted». 
I aiii fherefofe sk> far ffom lalughing at Mr. 
Locke'i blind mas for likening scarlet to 
the sound of a trumpet^ that I think he 
had great reason to prid€ himself ofii the 
discover/. 

It might #ell be supposed^ that the 
natofal cd6iir of brick was saffieielitly 
stimukting ; but I have seeii btick b<nii9es 
painted of so much ilidre fiaming a red^ 
tkjxt according to Mr^ Brown's exptession^ 
they put the whole vate in a ferer. White^ 
th6ug^ glarings has not tlKit hqt sultff 
appearance ; and there is such a lode of 
neatness and gdiety in it» that we cfannot 
be stirprisied^ if, ^ilrbere lime is cheap^ only 
one idea should pretail^^thaA of making 
erery thing as white as possible. Whttreve* 
this is the case, the whole landscape is fdtt 
<>f little $p€itBf which e«i <»ly be made 
pleading to a paiilter's eye, by their beiilg 
almost bviiried in trees : but inhere a Cofcn^ 
try is without natural wo^y aind is im^ 
proved by dint of white->wilsb and clnm^pi^ 
of 6rs, . a 'painten were he confined ther€?^ 
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Would be absolutely driven to despair; 
and feel ready to renounce,. not qnly his 
art, but his eyesight. 

One of the most charming efiects of 
suftshine, is its giving to objects, not mere- 
ly lights but that melloW golden hiie so 
beautiful in itself, and which, when dif- 
fused, as in 4 fine evening, over the whole 
landscape, creates that rith union* and 
J^rmony, so enchanting in nature and 
in Claude : in any scene, whether teal of 
painted, where such harmony prevails, thfe 
least discord^ancy in colour ^ould disturb 
the eye; but if we suppose a singte objfcct 
of a glaring white to be introduced, the 
whole attention, in spite of all our efforte 
to the contrary, will be drawil to that oiie 
point; if many such objects be scattered 
about, the eye will be distracted among 
them*. Again, (to consider it in another 

'* From that analogy so often mentioned^ it is visual to 
8ay> that ad object in a picture^ or in nature^ is out* of 
tune. The expression is perfectly just : in music^ one 
such note mM invincibly fix our attention upon it^ and 
several distract it; aqd in either case^ it is impossible to 
enjoy the harmony of the rest. Tliere is, indeed one esaietitia! 
VOL. I. M 
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view) when the sun breaks out in gleams^ 
there is something that delights and sur- 
prises, in seeing an object before only vi- 
sible, lighted up in splendour, and then 
gradually sinking into shade: but 9. whit- 
ened object is already lighted up; it re* 
mains so when every thing has retired into 
obscurity ; it still forces itself into notice, 
still impudently stares you in the face. 

A cottage of a quiet colour half con« 
cealed among trees, with its bit of garden, 
its pales and orchard, is one of the most 
tranquil and soothing of all rural objects; 
when the sun strikes upon it, a number 
of lively picturesque circumstances are 
brought into view, and it becomes one of 
the most chearful: but if cleared round, 
and whitened, its modest retired character 
is gone, and is succeeded by a perpetual 
glare. 

difference; a passing Dote^ however false, is quickly oiref; 
but a glaring object^ is like an eternal holding note heI4 
firmly out of tune^ and which; in that case well deserves 
the name an unmusical friend once gave to holding notes 
in general ; '' I don't know what you call them," said he^ 
'^ I mean one of those long noises/' 
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view) when the sun breaks out in gleams^ 
there is something that delights and sur- 
prises, in seeing an object before only vi- 
sible, lighted up in splendour, and then 
gradually sinking into shade: but 9. whit- 
ened object is already lighted up; it re- 
mains so when every thing has retired into 
obscurity; it still forces itself into notice, 
still impudently stares you in the face. 

A cottage of a quiet colour half con- 
cealed among trees, with its bit of garden, 
its pales and orchard, is one of the most 
tranquil and soothing of all rural objects; 
when the sun strikes upon it, a number 
of lively picturesque circumstances are 
brought into view, and it becomes one of 
the most chearful: but if cleared round, 
and whitened, its modest retired character 
is gone, and is succeeded by a perpetual 
glare. 

difference; a passing Dote^ however false, is quickly oire^; 
but a glaring object^ is like an eternal holding note heI4 
firmly out of tiine^ and which; in that case well deserves 
the name an unmusical friend once gave to holding notes 
in general ; '* I don't know what you call theni^'' said he^ 
'^ I mean one of those long noises/' 
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An object of a sober tint unexpectedly 
gilded by the sun, is like a serious counte- 
nance suddenly lighted up by a smile; a 
whitened object, like the eternal grin of 
a fool*. 

I wish^ however, to be understood, that 
when I speak of white- wash and whitened 
buildings, I mean that glaring white which 
is produced by lime alone, or without a 
sufficient quantity of any lowering ingre- 
dient; for there cannot be a greater, or a 
jnore immediate improvement, than that 
of giving to a fiery brick building the tint 
of a stone one* No person, I believe, has 
any doubt that stone (such as Bath and 
Portland, and many others which pas» 
under the general name of free-stone) iaf 
the most beautiful material for building i 

 Eved Very white teeth (where Excess of vi^faitetiess is 
Jeast to be.fesu^ed) if seen too lnuch> often give a kind! 
of silly look^'that seems to belong tothie pal-t itself: Ho* 
thing can be more characteristic of that effect^ than Mr* 
Walpole's well known expression of *' the gentiemati with 
the foolish teeth.^' . Those gentlemen who deal much in 
pure wbite-wttshi might well be disftiniguished hy the sam^ 
^mplimeitt bmg pdid to their buildings; 
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view) when the sun breaks out in gleams^ 
there is something that delights and sur- 
prises, in seeing an object before only vi- 
sible, lighted up in splendour, and then 
gradually sinking into shade: but 9. whit- 
ened object is already lighted up; it re- 
mains so when every thing has retired into 
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still impudently stares you in the face. 
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An object of a sober tint unexpectedly 
glided by the sun, is like a serious counte- 
nance suddenly lighted up by a smile; a 
whitened object, like the eternal grin of 
a fool*. 

I wish> however, to be understood, that 
when I speak of white- wash and whitened 
buildings, I mean that glaring white which 
is produced by lime alone, or without a 
sufficient quantity of any lowering ingre-* 
dient> for there cannot be a greater, or a 
more immediate improvement, than that 
of giving to a fiery brick building the tint 
of a stone one* No person, I believe^ has 
any doubt that stone (such as Bath and 
Portland, and many others which pa8» 
under the general name of free-stone) iaf 
the most beautiful material fpr building! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



1 HAVE hitherto endeavoured to trace 
the picturesque in all that relates to foxm^ 
and to the effects of light and shade; I 
have endeavoured to distinguish it from 
the beautiful, and from the sublime; and 
to shew the influence of breadth on them 
all. It now remains to examine how 
far the same general principles operate 
with regard to colours. 

Mr. Burke's idea of the beautiful in po- 
lour seems to me in the highest degree 
satisfactory, and to correspond with all \us 
other ideas of beauty* I must observe 
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at the same time^ that the teautiftd in 
colour, is of a positive and indq)endent 
ijature; whereas the sublime in colour is 
in a great degree relative, and depends on 
the circumstances and associations by which 
it is accompanied. A beautiful colour^^ 
is ^ common and just expression; no one 
hesitates whether he shall give that title to 
the leaf of a rose, or to the smallest bit of it; 
but though the deep gloomy tint of the 
sky before a storm, and its effect on all 
nature l^e sublime, no one would call that 
colour (whether a dark blue, or purple, or 
whatever it might be) a sublinie colour, if 
simply shewn him Without th^ other ac- 
companiments. : 

I }ik^ewise imagine that no one would 
call aoy colour picturesque, if shewn him 
in the same manner, though many of them 
might without impropriety be called sor 
Ibr there are many which having notliing 
of the freshness and delicacy of beauty, 
^rc generally found in objects and scenes 
Jiighly picturesque, and admirably accord 
'|V|tlj them. Among these may be reckon^ 
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ed the autumnal hues in all their varieties; 
the weather- stains, and many of the 
mosses, lichens, and incrustations on bark 
and on wood, on stones, old walls, and 
buildings of every kind ; the various 
gradations in the tints of broken ground, 
and of the decayed parts in hollow 
trees^ All these, which surely cannot 
be classed with the fresh greens of spdng, 
with the various hues, at once so fresh 
and vivid, of its flowers and blossoms, or 
with those of the clean and healthy stems 
of young plants, may serve to point out 
in how many instances picturesque colours 
as well as forms, arise from age and decay. 
There is indeed a natural prejudice in our 
minds against all that is produced by such 
causes; but whoever attentively observes 
in nature the deep, rich, and mellow ef^ 
feet of such colours, will hardly be sur- 
prised that painters should have been fond 
of introducing them into their works^ and 
sometimes to the exclusion of those, of 
which the beauty is universally acknow-* 
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kdged, and is likewise enhanced by every 
pleasing association. 

Autumn, which is metaphorically applied 
to the decline of human life, when " fallen 
into the sere, the yellow leaf," and not 
the ^spring, la primai)€ray gioventit del 
Qnno^ is generally called the painter's sea* 
son. And yet there is something so very 
delightful in the real charms of spring, 
as Well 9& in the associated ideas of renew- 
ed life and vegetation, tha^ it seems a per- 
version of our natural feelings, when we 
prefer to all its blooming hopes, the finst^ 
bodings of the approach of winter. Au- 
tumn must therefore have many powerful 
attractions though of a diffey^ntfcind, and 
those intimately connected with the art of 
painting: for: which reason as the pictu* 
resque, though equally founded in nature 
^ith the beautiful, has been more pafti-. 
/eularly pointed out, illustrated, and, as it 
were, brought to light by that art, an in-, 
quiry into the reasons why aututnti, and 
not spring, is called the painter s season, 
will^ I imagine, give great additional ip- 
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^ht into the distinct characters of the 
picturesque and the beautiful, especially 
with regard to colour, 

llie colours of spriag deserve the naoie 
ef beauty in the truest sense of the word : 
they have every thing that can give us that 
idea; freshness, gaiety, and liveliness, 
with softness and delicacy ; their beauty ii 
kideed of all others the nK)Bt generally ac^ 
knowledged ; so much so, that ftom them 
every comparison and illustration of that 
character is taken. The tints of the flowers 
and blossoms^ in all the nearer views, are 
cleanly the most striking and attractive; 
Imtthe more general impression is tnad^ 
hy the freshness of that vivid green, 
with which the fields, the woods, and att 
regetation begins to be adorned. Be-^ 
sides their freshness, the earlier trees 
liave a remarkable lightness and trails-- 
parency: their new foliage serves as a 
dacoraticMi, not as a concealment; and 
through it the forms of their limbs are $eeti^ 
as those of the human body under a thii* 
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dnipery ; while a thousand quivering lights 
play around and amidst their branches ia " 
eiery direction. 

But these beauties, whkh give to spring 
if s peculiar character, are not those which 
are best adapted to painting: a general 
air of lightness is one of the most engag* 
ing qualities of that lovely season ; yet the 
lightness, in the earlier party approaches to 
thinness; and the transparency of the new 
foliage, the thousand quivering lights^ 
beautiful as they are in nature, have a ' 
tendency to produce a meagre and spotty 
effect in a picture, where breadth, and 
broad masses can hardly be dispensed 
with. The general colour also of spring 
when April 

Lightly o'er the living scene 
Scatters bis tenderest freshest gteeny 

> 

^011^ plieasihg to every eye in nature, is 
not equally so on. the canvas; especially 
when scattered over the general scene« 
Fr^hness also, it may be remarked, is in 
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one sense simply coolness, and that idea» 
in some degree, almost always accompa^ 
nies it; and though in nature gleams of 
sunshine, ftom their real warmth as well 
as their splendour, give a temporary glow 
and animation to a landscape entirely 
green» yet even mider the influence of 
such a glow^ that colour would too much 
preponderate in a picture. Such a style 
of landscape is therefore rarely attempted; 
for who would confine himself to cold 
monotonv, when all nature is full of ex^ 
amples of the greatest variety, with the 
most perfect harmony ? 

As the green of spring, from its compa^ 
rative coldness, is upon the whole unfa- 
vourable to landscape paintings in like 
manner its flowers and blossoms, from their 
too distinct and splendid appearance, are 
apt to produce a glare and spottiness so 
destructive of that union, which is the very 
essence of a picture whether in nature or 
imitation ♦• 

* White blossoms are in one very material respect, 
more unfavourable to landscape than any others; as white, 
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This effect I remember observing ift a 
very striking degree many years ago, on 
entering Herefordshire when the fruit trees 
were in blossom : my expectation was much 
raised^ for I had heard that at the time of 
the blow, the whole country from the 
Malvern hills looked like a garden. My 
disappointment was nearly equal to my 
expectation; the country answered to the 
description; it did look like a garden, but 
it made a. scattered discordant landscape: 
,the blossoms, so beautiful on a near view; 
.when the different shades and gradatioas 
^f their colours are distinguished, seemed 
to have lost all their richness and variety j 

by briu^ng objects too near the eye^ disturbs the aerial 
perspective and the gradation of distance. . On this sub* 
ject I must beg leave to refer the reader to some remarks 
byMr.Lockyin Mr. Gilpin's Tour down the Wye, page 97, 
virbich 1 should have inserted here^ were not (he book in 
every person's bands. 

It is impossible to read these remarks/ \t'itfaQut'regre|ting 
that the observations of a mind so capable of enlightenios 
the public, should be withheld from it ; a regret which 
those who have enjoyed the pleasure- and advantage of 
Mr. Lock's conversation; feel in a much higher degree. 



and though the scene conveyed to iny 
mind the chearful ideas of fruitfufaiess 
and plenty^ I could not help feeling 
hoyr defective it was in all those quaiiiies 
and principles, on which the painter siets 
so hi^ a value. 

If there be iany thing in the universal 
lange of the arts peculiarly required to be 
a whole, it is a picture^ In pieces of 
music, particular movements may without 
injury be separated from the whole; ia 
every species of poetry, detached scenes, 
episodes, stanzas, &c. may be considered 
and enjoyed by themselves ; but in a pic* 
tare, the forms, tints, lights and shadows, 
' all their combinations, effects, agreements, 
and oppositions, are at once subjected to 
the eye : whatever therefore may be the 
excellence of the several parts, however 
beautiful tlie particular cdours, however 
splendid the lights, if they want union-, 
breadth, and harmony, the picture wants it's 
most essential quality — ^it is not a whole. 
According to my notions therefore^ it is 
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chiefly froni this circumstance of unioti 
and harmony, that the decaying charms 
erf autumn often triumph in the painter's 
eye, over the fresh and blooming beauties 
of spring. 

It must not, however, be concluded 
from what has been said, that the painter 
has no pleasure in any set of objects, un- 
less they form a picture : the charms of 
spring are universally felt^ and he also feels 
their influence, unless he has narrowed his 
mind by that art, which ought most to 
have enlarged it. The true lover of paint- 
ing, only adds new sources of pleasure, to 
those which are common to all mankind*: 
he enjoys equally the general beauties of 
nature, but from his quick eye, and keen 
relish for her more happy combinations and 
effects, he acquires a number of pleasures 
which may be dwelt upon, when the first 



* This is precisely die case with regard to prospects: 
the painter adds those new sources of pleasure to the ge- 
neral and vague delight which is felt by every spectator. 
For a further discussion of this subject, vide Letter I© 
Mr. Reptoo^ page 113. 
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enchanting, but vague delight of spring 15 
diminished. 

Such indeed are the charms of reviving 
nature, such the profusion of' fresh, gaj, 
and beautiful colours and of sweets, unit- 
ed with the ideas of fruitfulness, that they 
absorb for the moment all other considera- 
tions : and on a genial day in spring, and 
in a place where all its charms are dis- 
played, every roan, whose mind is not 
insensible or depraved, must feel the full 
force of that exclamation of Adam, when 
he first awakened to the pleasure of ex- 
istence; 

'* With fragrance and with joy my heart o'erflow'd/' 

I have now mentioned what seem to me 
the principal beauties and defects of the 
earlier part of spring, at which time, how- 
ever, the peculiar character of that season 
is most striking: for as it advances, and 
the leaves are more and more expanded, 
they no longer retain their vernal hue, 
their gloss of youth; and the trees in the 
height of summer, lose perhaps as much in 
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-the freshness^ variety, and lightness of their 
foliage, as they gain in the general fulness 
of it, and the superior size of their leaves. 

The Midsummer shoot is the first tiling 
that gives relief to the eye, after tlie sameness 
of colour which immediately precedes it; 
in many trees, and in none more than thp 
oak, the effect is singularly beautiful; the 
old foliage forms a dark back-ground, on 
which the new appears, relieved and de- 
tached in all its freshness and brilliancy : 
it is spring engrafted upon summer. This 
effect, however, is confined to the neariir 
objects; the great general change in all 
vegetation is produced by the first frosts 
of autumn: it is then that the more uniform 
green of summer, is succeeded by a variety 
of rich glowing tints, whicli so admirably 
accord with each other, and form so splen- 
did a mass of colouring; so superior in 
depth and richness, to that of any other 
part of the year. 

It has often struck me, that the whole 
system of the Venetian colouring, parti- 
cularly that of Giorgione and Titian, wa* 

N 2 
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formed upon the tints of autumn; whetice 
their pictures have that golden hue, which 
gives them such a superiority over all 
others. Their trees, foregrounds, and every 

part of their landscapes, have more strong- 

I, 

1y than those of any other painters, the 
deep and rich browns of that season : the 
same general hue prevails in the draperies 
and even in the flesh of their figures *, 
which has neither the silver purity of Guido, 
nor the freshness of Rubens, but a glow 
perhaps more enchanting than either. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has remarked, that the sil- 
ver purity of Guido is more suited to beau- 
ty, than the glowing golden hue of Titian : 
it was natural for him to mention Guido, 

* A strong proof of this is in the Ganjmede of Titian 
iik the Colonna palace^ to which^ by the order of the old 
Cardinal^ Carlo Maratt put a new sky of the same tone as 
those in his own pictures; ari4 I may say^ that none but 
such a cold insipid artist could have borne to execute^ what 
auch gross unfeeling ignorance had commanded. Such a 
sky would have been a severe trial to the flesh of any warm 
picture, but it makes that of the Ganymede appear almost 
black; which certainly would not have been the case^ if it 
iiad been painted by Rubens^ or Correggio. 
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^9 being the painter who had most sue* 
c^eded iu beauty of form ; but with less of 
his purity and evenness of tint, thefe is a 
freshness in that of Rubens^ which would 
admirably accord with beauty, though 
there are but few instances in his works of 
such a union. 

I have observed in a former part, that if 
any one of the qualities which Mr. Burke 
has so justly ascribed to beauty be more 
essential than the others, it is freshness ; 
and it is that, which makes the most distinct 
line of separation between the beautiful and 
the picturesque in colouring. I should on 
that account, even if I were not sup* 
ported by the authority of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, be inclined to call the Vencr 
tian style of colouring, and that of Mola, 
of Domenico Feti, and others who have 
imitated it, the picturesque style, as be^ 
ing formed upon the deep and glowing 
^ints of autumn, ^nd not upon ^ the fresh 
apd delicate colours of spring; and al^ 
though this Venetian colouring may not 
jiDon the whole be so congenial to th^ 
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sublime, as the severer styles of the Ro-- 
man.and Florentine schools, yet it is much 
ipore so, than the fresh and sensual tints 
of Rubens*, OF the silvery tone of Guido; 
and in this . it accords witn the general 
character of the picturesque, which more 
readily mixes with the sublime than tho^ 
beautiful does. Sometimes also, the grand- 
est effects have arisen from the broken tints 
of the Venetian painters; effects that are 
displayed in their highest perfection in 
the back grounds and skies of Titian, and 
wiiich, in those parts of the picture, could 
Bot be produced by the unbroken, and 
distinct colours of the Roman schopl. 
Claude always mixed a muclj larger 
proportion of cool, fresh colours . in h\^ 
landscapes, than the Venetians did in 
theirs. In some of his early pictures, 
those cool tints prevail too much, and give 

« 

* I am here speaking* solely of the tints of Rubens, 
especially, those of his women atid children, without any 
reference to the forms or the dispositions of bis frgureit, or 
the richness of his dresses and decorations; on accomrt 
of which Sir Joshua Reynolds has classed him with the 
Venetians, as belonging to the ornamental, and/in ihat^e- 
spect, the picturesque style; 
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them a- cold sickly appearance; his best 
works, however, are entirely , free from 
that, ^.s well as the opposite defect, and 
his authority for the due proportion gf 
cdol^nd warm colours which beauty re^, 
quires, is, as high as any roan's can>ej 
for no one studied beauty more diligently, 
more successfully, or for a greater number 

of yc^ars. 

In many of Rubens's works we distinguish 
±be freshness o f the early season of the year; • 
and the whole of that well known picture 
-of the Duke of Rutland's, has the spring- 
Jikc hue of Uiose Howers, which wjth s^ 
gay and spring-like a profusion, yet stiU 
with a painter's judgment, he has throwa 
about it! But when Titian introduce* 
lowers, they are made to accord with hi» 
general principle; they are not the chil- 
dren of spri»g; they seem to belong to a 
Jater season : for he spreads over tliena an 
•autumnal hue and atmosphere, which would 
4nake even Rubens's flowers, much more 
ihosc of a mere flower painter, look raw- 
in comparison, 

N 4 
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' This leads me to observe, that it is not 
only the change of vegetation which gives 
to autumn it's golden hue, but also the 
atmosphere itself, and the lights and sha- 
dows which then prevail. Spring has its 
light and flitting clouds, with shadows 
equally flitting and uncertain; refreshing 
showers, with gay and genial bursts of 
sunshine, that seem suddenly to call forth 
and to nourish the young buds and flowers. 
In autumn all is matured ; and the rich 
hues of the ripened fruits, and of the 
thanging foliage, are rendered still richey 
by the warm haze, which, on a fine day in 
that season, spreads the last varnish over 
every part of the picture. In winter, the 
trees and woods, from their total loss of 
foliage, have so lifeless and meagre an api- 
pearance, so different from the freshness of 
spring, the fulness of summer, and th^ 
richhess of autumn, that many, not insen^- 
sible to the beauties of scenery at other 
times, scarcely look at it during that seas- 
son. But the contracted circle which the 
sun then describes, however unwished fof 
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on every other consideration, is of great 
advantage witl> respect to breadth; for 
then, even the mid^day lights and shadows, 
from their horizontal direction, are so strike 
ing, and the parts 30 finely illuminated, 
and yet so connected and filled up by 
them, that I have many times forgottea 
the nakedness of the trees, from adjmira^ 
tion of the general masses* In summer, 
the e?act reverse is as often the case; the 
rich cloathing of the parts makes a faint 
imjH^ession, from the vague and general 
glare of light without shadow. 
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HAVE endeavoured to the best of my 
abilities, and according to the observations 
I have made in a long habit of reflection 
on the subject, to trace the ideas we have 
of the picturesque, through the different 
works of art and nature: and it appears 
to me, that in all objects of sight, in 
buildings, trees, water, ground, in the 
human species, and in other animals, the 
same general' principles uniformly prevail; 
and that even light and shadow, and co- 
lours, have the strongest conformity to 



those priacipletf* I have compared both* 
its>xraus€8 an^ .effects, with those of the 
sablhne and the beautiful j I have shewa 
itsdUUactnass from them both,, and in what 
that dii^tinctness consists. 

1 may perhaps, however, be able to throw 

sQme additional light on the subject, by 

considering two qnahties the most opposite 

to beauty—those of ugliness and deformity ; 

by shewing in what points they differ from 

each other, and under what circumstances 

they may form a union with other quahties 

and characters. According to Mr. Burke, 

those objects are the ugliest, which ap^ 

preach moat nearly to angular*; but I 

think lie would scarcely have given that 

opinion, if he had thought it worth while 

to investigate so ungrateful a subject as 

that of ugliness, with the same attention as 

that of beauty : for if his position be truej 

the leaves of the plane-tree and the vine, are 

among the ugliest of the vegetable kingdom. 

It seems to m«c, tliat mere unmixed ug« 

^ ; • Sublimelmd Beatitiftil^ page 217. ' 
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lisess does not arise from sharp angles, of 
firom any sudden Tariation ; but rather from 
tiiat vani of form, that unshapen lumpish 
appearance, which, .perhaps, no one word 
exactly expresses; a quality (if what is 
negative may be so called) which never can 
be mistaken for beauty, never can adorn 
it,, and which is equally unconnected with 
the sablime, and the picturesque. The re^ 
nainsi of Grecian sculpture afford us the 
most generally acknowledged models of 
beauty of fcmn, in its most exquisitely 
^nished state; if this be granted, every 
change that could be made in such models> 
must be a diminution of the perfect char 
racter of beauty, apd an approach towards 
fiome other. Were an artist, for instance, 
to model, in any soft material, a head from 
the Venus or the Apollo, and then by way 
erf experiment to make the nose longer or 
sharper ; rising more suddenly towards the 
middle ; or strongly aquiline ; were he to 
give a striking projection to the eye-brow, 
or to interrupt by some marked deviation 
the flowing outline of the <kce,^-tIiough hp 
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would destroy beauty, yet he might dVeatc 
character; and something grand or pic- 
turesque, might be produced by such a 
trial. But Ipt him take the contrary me- 
thod, let him clog and fill up all tbdse 
nicely marked variations of which beauty 
is the result, ugliness, and that only must 
be the consequence* Should he proceed 
still further with his experiment, should he 
twist the mouth, make the nose awry, of a 
preposterous size, and place warts and car- 
buncles upon it, or wens and excrescencies 
on other parts of the face, he would then 
graft deformity upon ugliness. 

Deformity is to ugliness, what pic- 
turesqueness is to beauty; though dis- 
tinct from it, and in many cases arising 
from opposite causes, it is often mistaken 
for it, often accompanies it, and greatly 
heightens its effect. Ugliness alone, is 
merely disagreeable; by the addition of 
deformity, it becomes hideous ; by that of 
terror it may Ijjeconie sublime. All these 
are mixed in the* 

. Monstrum horrenduoi^ informe^ in^ns, cui lumen ademptum.. 

Deformity in itself, however, has no con- 
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nection with the sublime ; and wh^ri tef^ 
for can be produced by circumstances of a 
more elevated character, may even injure 
it's eflect« Death, for instance, is *conK 
mbnly painted as a skeleton ; but Milton, 
in his famous description, has made no al- 
lusion to that defomiity (if it may^ be called 
so) which is usual in the representation 
of the king of terrors ; possibly from judg^ 
ing that its distinctness would take offfroib 
that mysterious uncertainty, which has 
rendered his picture so awfully sublime. 

The other shape. 
If shape it might be called, wb\ch shape had qodc 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be called, which shadow seemM, 
For each aeem'd either; black it stood as night. 
Fierce as ten furies^ terrible as l^elU 
And shook a deadly dart ; what seem'd his head. 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

•^ The union of deformity with beauty, is, 
from the contrast, more striking than any 
other ; but it is in the same proportion dis- 
gusting : and so far from raising any grand 
ideas, has rather a tendency to excite those 
'that are ludicrous, Sut:h I' think it ap- 



jiears ia the description of Scylla in the 
Metamorphoses, and of Sin in Paradise 

JLc^t* « 

As deformity consists of some striking 
and unnatural deviation from what is usual 
in the shape of the face or body, or of a 
similar addition to it^ all lines, of whatever 
description they may be, will equally pro- 
duce it. Mr. Burke's opinion of flowing 
lines as producing beauty, and of angular 
lines as producing ugliness, has been menr 
tioned ; and those who are of his way erf 
thinking, must probably object to tjie 
Grecian nose as too straic^ht, and as form- 
ing too sharp an angle with the rest of the 
face. Whether the Greek artists wfire right 
or not, their practice shews, that, in their 
t)plnion, straight lines, and what nearly apr 
proach to angles, were not merely compsi- 
tible with beauty, but that the eflfectofthfi 
whole would thence be more attractivie, 
than by a continual sweep and.fiotir of out- 
line in every part*. /., \- 

* The application of this to modem garUenii^ is too obvi- 
ous to be eQforced. It is the highest of all authori^ ag^iitMt 



The symmetry and proportion of hill* 
and mountains, are not marked out and 
ascertained like those of the human figure; 
but the general principles of beauty and 
ugliness^ of picturesqueness and deformity^ 
are easily to be traced in them, though not 
in so striking and obvious a manner. 

Those hills and mountains which nearly 
approach to angles, are often called beau* 
tiful ; seldom, I believe, ugly : and when 
their size and colour are diminished and 
softened by distance, they accord with the 
softest and most pleasing scenes, and com- 
pose the distance of some of Claude's most 
polished landscapes. The ugliest forms of 
hills, if my ideas be just, are those which 
are lumpish, and, as it were, unformed; 
such, for instance, as from one of the ugliest 
and most shapeless animals are called pig- 
backed. When the summits of any of 
these are notched into paltry divisions^ 
or have such insignificant risings upon 
them as appear like knobs or bumps; 

continued flow of outUoe^ even where beauty of form h tbe 
only object. 
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or when any improver has imitated those 
knobs or knotches, by means of patches 
and clumps, they are then both ugly and 
deformed. 

The ugliest ground is that which has 
neither the beauty of smoothness, verdure, 
and gentle undulation, nor the picturesque- 
ness of bold and sudden breaks, and varied 
lints of soil : of such kind is ground that 
has been disturbed^ and left in that unfi- 
nished state ; as in a rough ploughed field 
run to* sward. Such also are the slimy 
shores of a flat tide river, or tlie sides of 
a mountain stream in summer, composed 
merely of loose stories, uniformly continued, 
without any mould or vegetation. The steep 
shores of rivers, where the tide rises at 
times to a great height, and leaves pro- 
montories of slime ; and those on which 
torrents among the mountains leave huge 
shapeless heaps of stones, may certainly 
lay claim to some mixture of deformity; 
which is often mistaken for another cha- 
racter. Nothing, indeed, is more common 
than to hear< ^persons who come from a 

VOL. I. o 
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t&me tfttlltitAted tioUfltty (And not those 
boly) ttiistake barrenness, desolation, and 
defbfttaity, fbf grandeur and picturesque* 

ness.* 

Dfefbttnity in ground, is indeed less ob- 
vious than in other objects: defijrmity 
seems to be Something that did not originally 
belong to the object in which it etisti; 
*bmelhing strikingly and unnaturally dis* 
Agreeable, and not Softened by those cir-- 

* ti might be supposed, on the other hancP> that the 
hAvtg c^Mtinttally Mioog )p)icturesi}u^ seeties, wo^ild of itself, 
and withonit wag MiBtance firom pictmtiB; lead to a distin* 
gubhing taste for theia. Unfortunately it often leads to a 
perfect indiffisrence for that style, aijid to a preference for 
some'thing directly opposite. 

I bik^e wtfk^ oter a very roniliititic plade, in Wales, 
wkh the 'proprietor^ and trtron^y expressed how muck I 
was struck with it, add among the rest, with several na«*^ 
tural cascades. He was (}uite uneasy at the pleasure I felt, 
aftd seemed afraicl I should waste my afdmiradon. '^ JDonl 
iftop at di^ae thh^,'' ffM lie, *' t Will shew ytm by and by 
one wordi seeing/' At hit we came to a p^it where th^ 
brook was conducted down three long steps of hewn stone: 
'^ There," said he, with great triumph, '' 4iat was made by 
l^wai^ffs. Who tuift Pcftit y pttM, Wd it is teekou^d as h^ 
4 fietk or mMfcm^oric as anjria ^ tMiM^." ' 
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camstances which often make it picturesque. 

The side of a smooth green hill, torn by 

floods, may at first very properly be called 

deformed ; and on the same principle^ 

though not with the same impression, as a 

gash on a living animal. When tibe mw'^ 

ness of such a gash in the groimd is softea- 

ed, and in part ccmoealed and omamentcd 

by the effects of fcirae^ and the progress of 

vegetatioxi, deformity^ by t\m U5uil procew, 

IB converted into plctur^quieoes^; ^aod thi» 

is the case with quarries,. gnawl-pite, &«i» 

which at first are deformities, and *wbich in 

their most picfcuresqtviie state> ane ofteqi cpn-. 

sidered ais siach fey a levelling improve. 

La^ge heaps of soQaid or stones, wbm th^y 

appear strongly, and without any conufCC" 

lion or concealnieot 3hov\e <ixe swrfacie of 

tke ground, may also sd fiicst be oonsidered 

as defornai:ties, and may equally bec^iof 

pictunesque by the sam^e process. 

This coofiection bet ween pictUrie(sqM$n98P 

and .deformity caimot be too nmoh :studied 

by improvers^ and amofu^ other TGm&ask 

£rom ^motives of oeoonomy. There aiieiA 
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many places deep hollows and broken 
ground not immediately, in view, which 
do not interfere with any sweep of lawn 
necessary to be kept open : to fill up 
and level these, would often be difficult 
and expensive J to dress and adorn them, 
costs little trouble, or money. Even in 
the most smooth and polished scenes, they 
may often be so masked by plantations, 
and so united with them, as to blend with 
the general scenery at a distance, and to 
produce great novelty and variety when 
approached. 

The same distinctions which have been 
remarked in other objects, are equally ob- 
servable in trees. The ugliest, are not those 
in which the branches, whether from nature 
or accident, make sudden angles, but such 
as are shapeless from having been long 
pressed by others, or from having been re- 
gularly and repeatedly stripped of their 
boughs before they were allowed to grow 
on. Trees that are torn by winds, or 
shattered by lightning, are deformed, and 
at first very strikingly so ; and as the crude- 
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iiess of such deformity is gradually softened 
by new boughs and foliage, they often be- 
come in a high degree picturesque. 

In buildings and other artificial objects^ 
tliesame principles operate in the same* 
manner. The ugliest buildings are those 
which have no feature, no character; those, 
in short,, vhich most nearly approach to 
the; shape, " if shape it may be-?called,'' of 
a cjamp of brick, Uie ugliness 6^ which no 
oiie will dispute. It is melancholy to re- 
flect on the number of bouses in this king- 
dom that seen^ to have been built on that 
ipodel; and if they are less ugly, it is 
chiefly owing to the sharpness of their an-^ 
gles, and to their having, on that account, 
something more of a decided and finished 
form. The term which most expresses 
vhq.t is shapeless, is that of a lump ; and 
it generally indicates what is detached from 
other objects, what is without any variation 
pf partsc in itself, or any material difference 
in length; breadth, or height ; a sort of 
equality that appears best to accord \yith 
tb^ mOnptony of iigjiness^ Still, however, 

J? 3 
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as what is tnost canspicuons, has the most 
extensive infliience whether in good ot in 
bad, a tall bailding, ca^teris paribus, may 
petfaaps contend for the palm of ugliness. 
When I ctmsider the striking natural beauties 
of such a river as that at Matlock, and the 
effect of the ser^n-story buildings that hav6 
been raised there, afid on other beautifdl 
streaiSis, for cotton manufactoriesi I am in-^ 
clined t6 think that notliing can equal thetn 
for the purpose of dis-beau tiffing an en-^ 
chaACingpieceof scenery; and tliatoeconotny 
had produced, what the greatest ingenuity, 
if a priae were given for ugliness, could not 
surpass. They are so placed, that they con- 
tamiuate the most intenesting views ; and 
^ tlill, that there is no escaping from them 
in any part : and in th&t respect they have 
t^ sam« ufifbrtunate advantage over a 
squat buildings that a stripped elm has 
over a pollard wilkiw« As in buildings 
there is no geMrai or usual form, to which, 
^s in^ the humim tkcbf we am refer, defor^* 
nlity is in them nt>t SO imtfiediately obvih 
oWi Many boildi&gs itfe erected, msd tiie<i 
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added to, as more Kpacw i«r«s/wpt@d, tfit)r 
out any plan : in oth^f^, t}^ P»ffl0 ^mA pf 
irregularity }s originally d#ftigA«4 i fti^d 9ll 
tii<»e an admirer of pureaschitectviii! wQjald 
probably pondemn qs deformed, Ihou^ 
they are in general coi^sidered m only irr 
regular. Whtare, hoffeffeft the anjhilfl^ttf^ 
is regular, if any part be taksp-a^v^y g^^f 
to interrupt the symmetry, or aoj tjijn^ 
added that has no connection «lth its ^hftt 
racter, the building is manifestly def9??ni^, 
I have here supposed tl»t the b^iMiAgt 
whether a part be takej) 9WAy, 9T aiPS?^ 
added, is li^t in an, entire And ^niislisd ^^^^ 
and that the deformity ^ojgly urijseil from 
the destruction of it8 f yjufn^lry ; for Miy 
breach or chasm in a finhM .&i|iJ4i|}g» 
vfaetfaeif mgular or irregular. I9<i|l dlwcyfi 
be a ddbrmity. Eiiins, tbere^ai^ of.aiU 
lands, are at first ddforiii^i find ^^r 
warda, by means, of TegeiHitm^^i»4 pf vftT** 

ous effects of 4ime and accide»it, J?«?(^§ 
piotuoMKjjjie. 

With respect to cofeim, it uppe^p |p fi^ 
that as tnnuparency is ooe esMoti^il %)I9M' 

o 4 
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ty of beauty, so the want of transparency^ 
or what may be termed muddiness, is the 
most general and efficient cause of uglt«- 
ness. A colour, for instance, may be harsh, 
glaring, tawdry, yet please many eyes, and 
by some be called beautiful : but a muddy 
colour, no one ever was pleased with, or 
honoured with that title. If this idea be 
just, there «eems to be^ as much analogy 
between the causes of ugliness in colour, 
and in form, as the twp cases could well 
admit; in the first. Ugliness is said to arise 
froiii the thickening of what should be 
pure and transparent; in the second, from 
^logging and filling up those nicely marked 
variatioris,^of which beauty and purity of 
outline are the result. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that I have here been speaking 
of colours as considered separately ; not of 
those numberless beauties and effects, 
which are produced by their numberless 
connections' and oppositions. 

Ugliness, like beauty, has no prominent 
features : it is in some degree regular and 
uhifordi; and at a distance, and even on a 
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slight inspection, is not immediately striking. 
Deformity, like picturesqueness, makes a 
quicker impression ; and the moment it ap. 
pears, strongly rouses the attention. On this 
principle, vigly music is what is composed 
according to rule and common proportion ; 
but which has neither that . selection of 
sweet and softly varying melody and mo-, 
didation, which answers to the beautiful, 
lH>r that marked character, those sud- 
den and masterly chai^ges, which corres^ 
pond with the picturesque. If such 
mu^ic be. executed in the same style i» 
which it is composed, it will cause no strong 
emotion ; butif played out of tune, it will 
become rfe/brmerf, and every such deformity 
will make the musical hearer start The en*- 
raged musician stops both his ears against 
the deformity of those sounds, which Ho- 
garth has so powerfully conveyed to us 
through another sense, as. almost to justify 
the bold expression of -SSschylus, J^^«« ^vnmm. 
Mere ugliness in visible objects^ is lo^aked 
Uppn without any ; violent emotion ; but 
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deformity, in any strong degree^ would 
probably cause the same sort of action in 
the beholder, as in Hogarth's musician ; by 
making him afraid to trust singly to those 
means of exclusion which natuK has placa4 
over the sight 

The picturesque, when mixed with the 
sublime, or the beautiful, has been alr^uly 

» 

considered : it will be found as fii^uently 
mixed with ugliness ; and whoi so mixed 
will appear to be perfectly consistent with 
all that has been mentioned of its eikcts 
and qualities. Ugliness, like beauty, in 
itself is not picturesque, for it has, simply 
considered, no strongly marked features: 
but when the last-mentioniMl character is 
added either to beauty op to ugliness, they 
become more striking and varied; atml 
whatever may be the sensations they ei* 
cite, they always, by . means of that addi-^ 
tion, more strongly attract the attention* 
We are amused and occupied by ugly ob^ 
j|ects,if they be also picturesque, just as 
we'areby arough, and in other respects 
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a disagreeable mind, provided it has a 
marked and peculiar character ; without itj 
liiere outward ugliness, or mere inward rude- 
ness, are simply disagreeable. An ugly man 
Of woman, with an aquiline nose, high cheek 
bones, beetle, brows, and strong lines in 
every part of the face, is, from these pic- 
turesque cir^uttostances, which might all be 
taken away without destroying ugliness, 
much more strikingly ugly, than a man with 
lid toore features than an oyster. It is ug- 
Ktiess of this kind which may very justly 
be styled picturesque ugliness ; and it is 
that which has been most frequently repre* 
sent<id on the canvas. Those who have 
been used to admire such picturesque 
ligllttess in painting, will look with plea- 
sure (for we have no other word to ex- 
press the degree, or character of that 
sensation) at the briginal in nature; and 
one Cannot think slightly of the power and 
advantage of that 'art, which makes its ad- 
nirem often gave with soeb delist on some 
aflcieftl lady, as by the help of a Yittie 
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vanity might perhaps lead her to mistake 
the motive*. 

As the excess of those quaUties which 
chiefly constitute beauty, produces insijM^ 
dity ; so likewise the excess of those which 
constitute picturesqueness, produces defor- 
mity. Those mutual relations may be suf- 
ficiently obvious in inanimate objects ; yet 
perhaps they will be more clearly per- 
ceivpdy if we consider them in the human 
countejiance, supposing the genera/ form of 
the countenance to remain the same, and 
only what may in some measure be consir 
dered as th^ accompaniments to be changed. 

Suppose then, what is no uncommQU 
style or degree, of beauty, a wopian with 
fine features, but; the character of whose 

* A celebrated anatomist is said to have declared, that 
be had receiv^ in bis life more pleasure from dead, than 
from living womeq. Thi3 might perhaps b^ b;Y>iight an a 
similar, though a stronger instance of perverted taste; bot I 
never heard of liny painter's having made the same declaratioB 
with respect to age and youth. Whatever may be the fn- 
tiire refipesiffits of painting and anatofoyj 1 bdieve ymmg 
amLliye women, ^ill pever have J^ason to bij^ ji^ous of oU^ 
or dead rivals. 



eyes, eyebrows, hairy and . CQ)iiplexipp,r a^e 
more striking and , showy than delica4»{ { 
imagine then the! ' same features,, w;itb the 
eyebrows less marked, and both; thtpse, a»d 
the hair of the. head, of a. softeif textuifei 
the general glow of complexioR cha^ijged; to 
a more delicate gradation: of white and rej^i 
the skin more smooth and ey^tiy and the 
eyes of a milder colovir^ and sxpresg^>n: 
you would by this change tak:e; off from 
the striking, the showy effect ; but jsuch a 
face woiild have, , in a greater, degree, that 
finished delicacy, which even, those, who 
might prefer, the showy style,, would allow 
to be more in unison with the idea of beauty ; 
and the other would appear comparatively 
coarse and unfinished. . If we go on s^till 
further, and suppose hardly any mark of 
eyebrow; the hair, .from;, the lightiness of 
its colour, and from the silky softrjesKS of its 
quality, giving scarce any idea of rough- 
ness ; the complexion of a pure,.«md. almost^ 
transparent whiteness, with hardly >a tingd 
of red ; the eyes of the mildfesl blue, and 
the expression, equally mild,r-^youowould 
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tlien ftpproiM^ vary iietdy to insipidity, 
but still mthout destroying beauty; on the 
contrary, such a form, irheii irradiated by a 
mittd of equal sweetness ai^ purity, united 
wit^ sensibility, has something angelic i and 
«eems further femoved from what is earthly 
and material. This shews how much sofu 
»ess, smoothness, and delicacy, even when 
climed to an extreme degree, are coogeoial 
to beauty: on the other hand, it must be 
owned, that where the only agreement be-^ 
tween such a^mn and the 'socil which inha^ 
bits it, is want of character and anioMtion^ 
nothing can be ra<^e completely vapid than 
the whole composition. 

if we now iwtom to the same point sA 
which we began, and cxmceafve the ey^^ 
brows more strongly marked ; . the hair 
l^u^ier in its effect and quality ; theioora*' 
plexionmore dusky and gypsy •like; the 
skin of a coarser grain, wkhjsome moles op 
it; a degree of cast in< iim eyes, foul^ m 
iilght/ as only to give airoh»pess and pecU" 
lianty 'Of couii«enancd-^is, wfbkout aiter#- 
ittg llie proportMti otf ^^^^ wodki 
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t^e off from beauty, what it gave to cha- 
racter and pictUiresqueness. If we go one 
step fairther, and increafie the eyebrows to 
a preposterous siise ; the cast intp a squint; 
make the skin f scarred, and deeply pitted 
with the smaU-^ox ; the comples^ion fuU of 
spots; and incirfase the n^ioles intaexcra^ 
Bcences— it. wil^ plainly ajppear how fiio^ 
itihe connectian. i^ batweefi beauty and in* 
«ipidity,.and betwe^^n picturesqueness and 
de^rmity^ an^ what; ^^ thin partitions do 
tUeir bounds 4ivideJ 

The whole of this appUess most exactly 
to iniproveixiept^. The genei^al features of 
a [pl^e remain ttie same; the jaccompani^ 
iqentB xmly are chb^ngedt but with thedi its 
<tfaai?Qc}ter^ If the improtw, as it usually 
happeiis^ attend soidy to verdure, smooth- 
fiete» uudkdation of ground, and flowing 
lioefi^ the whole, will be iiisipid. If the 
oppeilitei, and much rarer ta^te should :pve^ 
^ftil ; ishould an improver^ by way of being 
picturesque, tnalce brcten ground, pits, i|iil 
quwridsjaiLaboiui bis place; encourafge noh. 
thing but furze, briars, and thistles ; heap 
. quatftitfe^ of ttidtd stottfeson hils banks; or. 
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to crown all, like Mr. Kent^ plant dead 
trees *---the deformity of such a place 
would, I believe, be very gfeherally allowed, 
though the insipidity of the other might 
taot be so readily confessed. 

I may here remark, that though pictd- 
resqueness and defortoity are by their ety^ 
mology so strictly confined to the sense of 
sieeing^ yet there is in the Other senses a 
most exact resemblance to their effects; 
this is the c^se^ not only in that of hearing, 
of which so many examples have bfeen 
given^ but in the more contracted senseis of 
tasting and smdling; and the progrefss I 
have mentioned, is in them also equaiUy 
plain and obvious. It can hardly be 
doubted, that what answei*s to the beauti- 
ful in the seiide of tasting, has smoothness 
^nd sweetness for its ba^ii^, with such a 
degree of stimulus ks einlivens, but does not 
•overbalance those qualities ; such, for in* 
fitance, as in the most delicious fruits and 
liquors. TVike away the stimulus, they 

become insipid ; increase it eo as to over^ 

( • . . J . • . • . . * 

* Vide Mr. Walpole's Ess^y.on Modep G^deo^ig: » \ 
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balance those qualities, they then gain a 
peculiarity of flavour, are eagerly souo-ht 
after by those who have acquired a relish 
for them, but are less adapted to the gene- 
ral palate. This corresponds exactly with 
the picturesque; but if the stimulus be 
encreased beyond that point, none but dc" 
pravcd and vitiated palates will endurei 
what would be so justly termed deformity 
hi objects of sight*. The sense' of smell- 
ing has in this, as in all other respects, the 
closest conformity to that of tastino-. 

These are the chief arguments that have 
occurred to me, for giving to the pictu- 
resque a distinct character. I have had 

* ITiiB old maxim of tlie schools, de gustibus non est 
fhsputandtini, is by many extended to alt tastes, and 
clamied as a sort of privilege not to have any of their's 
called in question. It is certainly very reasonable, that a 
man should be allowed to indulge, his eye, as well as his 
palate, in his own way ; but if he happened to have a taste 
for water-gruel without salt, he should not force it upon 
his guests as the perfection of cookery; or bum their in- 
tided, if, like the king of Prussia, he loved nothing but 
>ihat'was spiced enough to turn a living maa into a 
mummy. 

VOL. I. P 
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the satisfactioji of finding many persons 
high in the public estimation, of my senti-r 
ment ; and among them, some of the most 
eminent artists, both professors and dilet- 
tanti. On the other hand, I must allow, 
that there are persons whose opinion carries 
great weight w4th it, who in reality hold 
the two words beautiful and picturesque, 
to be synonymous, though they do not say 
so in express terms : with those, however, I 
do not mean to argue at present, though 
well prepared for battle. Others there, are, 
who allow, indeed, that the words have a 
different meanings but deny that there is 
any distinct clwracter of the picturesque ; 
to those, before I close this part of my es- 
say, I shall offer a few reflections. 

Taking it then for granted that the two 
terms are not synonymous, the word pictu- 
tesqvke, must have some appropriate mean-* 
ingfand therefore, when any person chooses 
to call a figure or a scene picturesque, 
rather than beautiful, he must have soniQ 
reason for that choice. The definitions 
which have been given of picturesqiie,^ap- 
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pear to me very vague and unsatisfactory ; 
instead of attemptiog any othjer, I vrill do, 
what perhaps may be of more serviee. in 
ascertaining its meaning : I will endeavour 
to account for the introduction of a word 
into modern languages, which has nothing 
that in the smallest degree corresponds with 
it in those of the ancients. The two classes 
of visible objects which have been dis- 
tinguished by the titles of the sublime, iand 
the beautiful, have, in all ages, and in all 
countries, long, before the invention of the 
art of painting, excited the emotions of 
astonishment, and of p^sure: it seems 
natural therefore th?it such qbjeets, whett 
their true character was fully and Ijappily \ 

expressed in painting, should at onee have \ 

been felt and acknowledged to be the . ^ 

same, which had so often struck and pleased ; 

them in reality; and that the epiQtiox)^, 
though less powerful, should have bneB of 
a similar kind. 8uch probably was tijp 
case, with this difference tevvjev^r i tliftt 
the character and qualities of beaiuty, iQ*e 
much k8s of their e&ct ffprn b^| {9* i 

\ 



presented on the reduced scale of a pic^ 
ture, than those of grandeur, and are like* 
wise more familiar, and more immediately 
obvioUs to the bulk of mankind : on which 
accounts I shall cliieflj confine myself to 
them in the present discussion. These two 
classes of objects, though so distinct from 
each otlier, have one common relation— 
that of having had at all times a powerful 
and universal influence ; and in that point 
of view may be considered as one general 
division : while another, may in the same 
manner be formed of those objects wliieh 
seem to have excited little or no interest 
or attention, till they were brought into 
tiotice, and the {M-inciples on which they 
desenred to excite it, had been pointed out 
by tlie revived art of painting, and parr 
ticulariy that of landscape painting. It 
is well known how vague and licentious ^ 
use is made of the word beautiful ; but I 
think it will be. allowed that no qualities 
so -truly -accord with our ideas of it, asj 
those which are in a high degree expressive 
of youth, health, and vigour, whether in 
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aoimal or vegetable life; the chief of which 
quaUties are stnoothness and softness in 
the surface ; fulness and undulation in th0 
outline; symmetry in the parts, and clefar- 
ness and freshness in the colour. No one 
can well doubt that these are e^ential 
qualities of beauty, who considers what 
must be the consequence of substituting 
those of an opposite kind : but if any one 
should ask (and it has been doubted by a 
writer of high reputation on these sub- 
jects*) whether they are suited to the 
painter, the question may be answered by 
another ; by asking what is the rank wliicli 
Guido, Albano and Correggio hold among 
painters? Raphael, the first ^name among 
the moderns, who had grandeur, and dig- 
nity of character, more constantly in view 
than any of the last mentioned painters, 
was very far from neglecting beauty, or 
the qualities assigned to it : and if we go 
back to the ancients, what were the pic- 
tures most highly admired while they ex- 

* Mr. Gilpin; 

p3 
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isted ^ and whosft fame is AoVr as fr^sh as 
ever ? The Helen of ZeuxiB, and the Venu^ 
of Applies, in Wliich no qualities could have 
hiaid piace, except such as accorded with 
beauty in its strictest sense. 

iVoni the idfeas which we are well jus- 
tififed in forming to ourselves of those 
j^aititin^, it seetiis probable that the de^ 
light thfey t)roduced was immediate and 
litaitfersal ; that tso see and feel their chaiHis^ 
it did hot require anj knowledge of pic* 
tnrfes, br any habit of examining them 
^lb^i^^el' such knowledge might enhance 
4ttd refine the J>leasure) but only the cotn*- 
tnoh sensibility which all must experience^ 
t^hen such ojpjects present themselves in 
ttti\ life. Unfortunately not a trace re- 
inains ttf tho%e, Afid other exquisite works 
ef tbM Itgb t but the art since its revival 
#ill fuj^fiiish UB with no mean examples ; 
and thihlbs to lliat of engraving, which 
etijght to h»ve been coeval with it, the 
cdDiproKitiofas at leaBt of tht finest paintings 
are very generally known. If then, we 
^suppose a person lof natu^ral sensibility and 
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discerometit, but wh<» baud tiever s^^ a 
picture^ to liave been shewn wh^i they 
Werfe first painted, the Autx>ra of Gaido^ 
th« Nymphs ahd Cupids of Albano^ ot 
the Leda of CoiTeggio, pictures in whteh 
ttdthing bwt what is youthful and lovely 
is exhibited, he must readily have ackno#^ 
iedged the whole, and every part to be 
t)eaiitiful ; because if he were to see suck 
dbjeCts in nature, he would call them so> 
ftnd view them with deHght. The saM^ 
thing must have happened had he beeti 
>hewn a picture of Claude, where ricWy 
ornamented temples and pataces, were ac* 
Gompanied by trees of elegant forms, and 
luxuriant foliage^ the whole set off by thfe 
tnikl glow of a fine evening ; for every 
thing he saw there, he would wish to see 
and to dwell upon in l-eality. But should 
fee have been shewn a set of pictures^ in 
which a number of the principal objects 
ivere rough, rugged and broken, with va* 
rioi;^ marks of age a«>d d^cay, yet irith* 
out any thing of grandeur or dignity, he 
must certainly have thought it strange^ 

p 4 
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that the artists should choose to perpetuate 
oa their canvas such figures, animals, 
trees, buildings, Sec. as he should wish, if 
he saw them in nature, to remove from 
his sight. He might afterwards, however, 
begin to observe, that among objects which 
to him appeared void of every kind of at* 
traction, the painters had decided reasons 
of preference ; whether from their strongly 
marked peculiarity of character, from the 
variety produced by sudden and irregular 
deviation, from the manner in which the 
rugged and broken parts caught the light, 
and from those lights being often opposed 
to some deep shadow, or from the rich 
and mellow tints produced by various 
stages of decay ; all of which he had pass* 
ed by without noticing, or had merely- 
thought them ugly, but now began to Ipok 
at with some interest: he would find at the 
same time, that there were quite a suffi*- 
cient number of objects, which the painter 
would perfectly agree with him in calling 

Wgly, without any addition or qualifica' 
tipn, 
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Such observations as I have just sup- 
posed to be made by a single person, must 
have gradually occurred to a variety of 
observers during tiie progress of the art : 
^nany of ^them may have seen the artist? 
at work, and remarked the pleasure they 
seemed to take in imitating bj'^ spirited 
strokes of the pencil, any rough and broken 
objects, any strongly marked peculiarity 
of character^ or of light and shadow ; and 
may haVe observed at the same time, with 
what comparative slowness and caution 
they proceeded, when the correct symmetryt 
the delicate and insensible transitions of 
colour, and of light a«d shadow in a beau- 
tiful human face or body were to be exr 
pressed;' and that although the picture, 
when finished in its highest perfection, 
would be the pride and glory of the art, 
such a real object would to all eyes be yet 
more enchantiog. They might thence be 
led to conclude, that beauty (and gran- 
deur stands upon the same footing) whether 
ireal or imitated, is a source of delight 
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which all men of liberal mmds may daim 
in common trith the painter : that in«m 
uglinesi^ is no less di^gustifig to him> than 
to the rest of the world ; but that a ftum-* 
ber of objects, neither grand, ©or bfeantiful^ 
nor ugly, ate in a manner the peculiar 
property of the painter and his art, being 
by them first illustrated, and brought into 
Dotice and general observalibft. Wh*^n 
^uch an idea had once begun to prevail, it 
tms very natural that a word should be in-^ 
vented, and soon be cewnmonly ttiade use 
of, which discriminated the character of 
such objects, by their relation tti tlM arti^ 
himself, or to his work \ we find accord-* 
ingly that the Italians, among whom paint- 
ing most flourished, invented the word 
pittorcsco, which marks the relati6n to the 
painter, and which the French, with a slight 
change, have adopted ; while the English 
use the word pktunsquey as related to the 
production. What has just been said, 
will, I tfust, be thought to account with 

isome pit^bability for the origin t)f the 
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tefm^ as well aij for the dktmctiitm of die 
character^ and likewise to point out tfcife rea» 
sons, Why roughness, sudden deviBtionvaiid 
irregularity, are in a more peculiar mail ner 
fiuited to the painter, than tlie opposite, and 
mor^ popular qualities of 8moothncs&>^ un- 
dulation, and symmetry ; and to shew that 
the picturesque inayt justly claim a title 
taken from the art of painting, withouJt 
having ah exclusive reference to it 

If it be true with respect to landsc^pe^ 
that a scene may, and often does exist, 
to which the qualities of the picturesque, 
i^mofet exclusively of those of grandeur and 
of beauty, prevail ; and that persons unac- 
quainted with pictures, either take no in- 
terest in such sceties, or even think them 
ngly, while painters, and lovers of painting, 
fitudy and admire them: if, on the other 
Jijatad, a scene may equally exist, in which, 
as far as the nature of the case will allow, 
the qualities assigned to the beautiful are 
^lone admitted, alid from Which those of 
Ahe picturesque are ito less ^studiously el^« 
j:Juded, and that suich a scene will at once 
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give delight to every spectator, to the 
paintej^no less than all others, and wiU, by 
all^ without hesitation, be called beautiful* : 
if this be true, yet still no distinction of 
character be allowed to exist — what is it, 
then, which does create a distinction be- 
tween any two characters? That I shall 
now wish to examine; and as the right of 
.the picturesque to a character of its own 
is called in question, I shall do what i$ 
very usual in similar cases, inquire into the 
right of other characters, whose distinction 
has hitherto been unquestioned: not for 
the sake of disputing their right, but of 
establishing that of the picturesque, by 
shewing on how much stronger and broader 
foundations it has been built. 

Envy, and Revenge, are by all acknow- 
ledged to be distinct characters; nay 
both of them, as well as many of our 
better affections, have been so often per- 
sonified by poets, and imbodied by pain- 
ters and sculptors, that we have as little 
doubt of their distinct figurative exi&t^ 

• liCtter to Mr. Repton, page 137* 
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ence, as of the real existence of any of? 
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our acquaintance, and almost know them 
as readily. But from what does their^ 
distinction arise ? — -from their general effect 
on the mind? Certainly not; for their gene-* 
ral eiFect, that which is common to them- 
both, and to others of the same class, is ill- 
will towards the several objects on which 
they are exercised : just as the general effect 
of the sublime, of the beautiful, and of the. 
picturesque, is delight or pleasure of some 
kind to die eye, to the imagination, or to 
both. It appears, therefore, from this in-* 
stance, (and I am inclined to think it lioi-i 
vers^illy true) that distinction of character 
does not arise from general effects, but that 
we must seek for its origin in particulair 
causes ; I am also persuaded, that it is fronv- 
having pursued the opposite method of 
reasoning, that the distinction between the- 
beautiful and the picturesque has been^ 
denied. The truth of these two positioasr 
ti^iU be much more evident, if it should Jbe 
shewn, that the causes of envy and revehgq* 
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so less plainly mark a distinction than their 
general effect^ if singly considered, would^ 
imply a umty of character. The cause of 
envy^ is the merit, reputation, or good for- 
time of others ; that of revenge, an injury 
received. These seem to me their most 
obvious and striking causes, and certainly 
sufficient to distinguish lliem from^ each 
other: but let the most acute metapby*^ 
sician place in one point of view, whatever 
may in any May mark the boundaries 
which separate them ; then^ let his dis- 
tinctions be compared with those which 
I have stated to exist between the beau- 
tiful and the picturesque, «nd if they be 
not more clear, and more strongly marked, 
why should they have a privilege which is 
denied to mine? 

It has been argued b}' some, tliat the 
snblkne, as well as the picturesque, is in- 
cluded in the beautiful; that such distinc- 
tions as !^Ir. Burke and myself have made, 
Vb too minute, and i*efined ; and that the 
picturesque especially, is only a mode of 
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beauty ♦. What then are envy and re* 
venge ? are they in a less degree modes of 
hatred? Yet those who are most averse to 
any distinctions in the other case, would 
hardly object to it in this, or venture to say 
that all the useful purposes of language 
would be answered, if there were only one 
term, to express every different mode of ill*- 
will towards our fellbw-crcatufes.- In the 
usual progress of society towards refine- 
ment, as new distinctions arise, new terms 
are invented ; and it is in a great measure 
from their abundance, or their scarcity, that 
the richness, or the poverty of any language 
is estimated, while its precision no less 
depends on the accuracy with which they 
are emploj^ed. 

It may here very naturally be asked, hbvr 
it could happen that certain distinctions of 
characters, which, according to my state^ 
ment, are plain and manifest, should so long 
have been very inaccurately made out, 

* TTie diffe^rencQ ]>etw^ep the general, an<j the gonfip^ 
sense of beauty, is dis^us^ed in zd^^ letter to Mr. Repton, 
paje 135. 
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and should still by many be called iri 
question ; when a number of others, which, 
as I have asserted, are separated by very 
thin partitions, have for ages been univer- 
sally acknowledged. This may easily be 
accounted for, and the causei* of accurate 
distinction, and of general agreement iti 
the one case, will lead to those of inaccu- 
racy and doubt in the other. 

All that concerns our speculative ideas 
«nd anuisements, all objects of taste, and 
the principles belonging to them, are 
.thought of by a small part of mankind ; 
the great mass never think of them at afti 
They are studied in one age, neglected in 
jinother, sometimes totally lost; but tlie 
variety of human passions and aftections, 
*aH their most general and manifest effects, 
^)d their minutest discriminations, have 
never ceased to be the involuntary study 
of fill nations and ages^ These last have, 
indieodf at various times been partifcujarly 
investigated by speculative minds ; but 
every man has occasion to feel but too 
strongly the truth of their separate causes 
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&iid effects, either from his own experience^ ' 
or that of persons near aiid deaf td hini; 
lior are we in any case Uncorit'eilied dpecta* 
tors where they operate. 

Had it in the nature of things been pos- 
sible, that the same eager, constant, and. 
general interest should have prevailed with 
fespect to objects of taste, the discrimina*^ 
tions might have been hardly less numerous, 
or less generally understood and acknoW* 
ledged ; and it is by no means impossible, 
should the distinctions in question con- 
* tihue for a long time together the subject of 
eager discussion, and likewise of practical 
application, that new discriminations, and 
iiew terms for theiii may take place. The 
picturesque might not, only be distinguished 
from the sublime, and from the beautiful, 
but its union with them, of, what no less 
frequently occurs, with ugliness, might, 
when nearly balanced, have an appropriate 
term. At present, when we talk of a pic- 
turesque figure, no one can guess by tfiat 

expression alone, to Which of the other ' 

• • . > 

characters it jiia J be allied : whether it be 
Vol! I. d '• -  •■ ' ' ' 
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ver J handscMne, or veiy uglj ; in gauze and 
feathers or in rags. Again, if we speak 
of a picturesque scene or building, it b 
equally uncertain whether it be of a hollow 

m 

lasktj a heathy common, an old mill or 
bovel^ or, on the other hand, a scene of 
rocks and mountains^ or the ruin of some 
ancient castle or temple. We can, indeed, 
explain what we mean .bj a few more 
words ; but whatever enables us to convey 
pur ideas with greater precision and facility, 
^ust be a real improvement to language. 
The Italians do mark the union of beauty 
with greatness of size or character, whether 
in a picture or any other object, by calling 
ity una ^ai»-bella cosa; I do not mean to 
say that the term is always very accurately 
applied, but it shews a strong tendency to 
such a distinction* But in English, were 
we to add any partof the word picturesque 
to handsome, or ugly, or grand, though 
8uch composed words would hardly be more 
uncouth ' than many which are received 
into the language, they would be suffici- 
ently so, to place a verv formidable barrier 
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of ridicule between them and common use: 
to invent new terms, supposing the object 
of sufficient consequence, is perhaps still 
more open to ridicule. Mr. Burke decided 
in favour of the word delight^ to express 
a peculiar sense of pleasure arising from 
a peculiar cause : but the sense to which 
we are accustomed, is perpetually recurring 
during his essay ; and out of it, the word of 
course returns to its general meaning : . had 
he risqued an entirely new word, and had it 
withstood the first inevitable onset of ridi- 
cule, and grown into use, the English lan- 
guage would have owed one more obliga- 
tion to one of its greatest benefactors. 
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JHaVING now examined the chief qua* 
]ities that in such various ways render 
objects interesting; having shewn how 
much the beauty, spirit, and effect of land<- 
scape, real or imitated, depend upon a 
just degree of variety and intricacy, on a 
due mixture of rough and smooth in the 
surface, and of ^arih and cool in the tints ; 
having shewn too, that the general princi* 
pies of improving are in reality the same as 
those of painting-^I shall next inquire hoiv 
far the principles of the last^-mentioned art 
(clearly the best qualified to improve and 
refine our ideas of nature) have been at* 
tended to by improvers: how far also 

q3 
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those who first produced, and those who 
have continued the present system were 
capable of applying them, even if they had 
been convinced of their importance. 

It appears from Mr. Wal pole's' very 
ingenious and entertaining treatise on 
modem gardenings tkat Kent was the first 
who* introduced that so much admired 
change from the old to the present system; 
the great leading feature of which chang^^* 
and the leading chai-acter of each style, are 
Ytry aptly expressed in half a line of 

Hoorace : 

« 

Mutat quadrata rotqndis. 

Ponneriy^ every thing was in squares 
and paraDeUograras ; bow every thing is in 
segmeoats of circles, and elKpses : the for« 
mtility still remains ; the character of that 
formality alone is changed. The old canal, ' 
for instance, has lost, indeed, its straitness . 
and its angles; but it is become regularly 
serpentine, and the edges remain as naked 
and as uniform as before : avenues, vistas. 
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and strait ridings through woods^ are ex- 
changed^ for clumps, beltSj^ and circular 
roads and plantations of every kind : strait 
alleys in gardens, and the platfprm of iW 
old terrace, for the curves of the gravel 
walk. The intentipn of the new improvers 
was certainly meritorious ; for they mi?ant 
to banish formality, and to restore nature ; 
but it must be remembered, that strongly 
marked,^ distinct, and regular curves, un- 
broken and undisguised, are hardly less 
unnatural or formal, though much less 
grand and simple, than strait lines ; and 
that independently of monotony, the conti- 
nual and indiscriminate use of such curves, 
has an appearance of afFectatiqn and of 
studied grace, which always creates disgust. 
The old style had indisputably defects 
and absurdities of the most obvious aq^ 
sinking kind. Kept, therefore, is entitled 
to the same praise as other reformers, 
who have brokeu through narrow, invete- 
rate, loeg established prejudices; a^id who, 
thereby, have prepared the way for more 
liberal aotiflns, althougbi by their own pra^;- 

Q 4 
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tice andexainpleytheyinay have substituted 
other narrow prejudices and absurdities, in 
the room of those which they proscribed. 
It must be owned at the same time, that 
like other reformers, he and his followers 
demolished without distinction, the costly 
and magnificent decorations of past times, 
and all that had long been held in venera- 
tion : and among them many things, which 
still deserved to have been respected and 
adopted. Such, however is the zeal and 
enthusiasm with which at the early period 
of their success, noveltiesi of every kind are 
received, that the fascination becomes ge-s- 
neral; aqd the few who may then see 
their defects, hardly dare to attack openly, 
what a multitude is in arms to defend. It 
is reserved for those, vho are further re* 
jnpyed from that moment of sudden change, 
and strong prejudice, to examine the 
merits and defects of both styles. But how 
are they to be examined ? by those general 
and unchanging principles, which best 
enable us to form our judgment of the 
effect qf all visible objects, but which, fax 
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the reasons I before have inentioned, are 
very commonly called the principles of 
painting*. These genera/ principles, not 
those peculiar to the practice of the art, 
are, in my idea, universally applicable 
to every kind of ornamental gardening, 
in the most confined, as well as the most 
enlarged sense of the word : my business at 
present is almost entirely with the latter, 
with what may be termed the landscapes 
and the general scenery of the place, whe- 
ther under the title of grounds, lawn, park, 
or any other denomination. 

With respect to Kent, and his particular 
mode of improving, I can say but little 
from my own knowledge, having never seen 
any works of his that I could be sure had 
undergone no alteration from any of his 
successors ; but Mr. Walpole, by a few cha- 
racteristic anecdotes, has made us perfectly 
acquainted with the turn of his mind, and 
the extent of his genius. 

A painter^ who, froni being used to plant 
young beeches, introduced them almost 

* Page 15. 
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exclusively into his lasidscapesy and who 
eveo in his designs for Speacer„ whose 
scenes were so often laid, 

infra I'orobrose pUinte 
I^aniica wlva, 

still kept to his little beeches, must have had 
a more paltry mind than falls to the com- 
mon lot: it must also have been as perverse 
as it was paltry ; for as he painted trees with- 
out form, so he planted them without life, 
and seems to have imagined that circum- 
stance alone would compensate for want of 
bulk, of age, and of grandeur of character. 
I may here observe, that it is almost 
impossible to remove a large old tree, with 
all its branches, spurs, and appendages ; and 
without such qualities as greatness of size, 
joined to an air of grandeur and of high 
antiquity, a dead tree should seldom if 
ever be left^ especially in a conspicuous 
place ; to entitle it to such a station, it should 
be " majestic even in ruin :" a dead tree 
which could be moved, would, from that 
very circumstance, be unfit for moving: 
Those of Kent's, were probably placed 
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wRerc ttiey would attract the eye ; for it 
is rare that any improver wbhes to conceal 

his efforts. 

If I have spoken thus sttx>ngly of a man» 
who has been celebrated in prose and in 
verse as the founder of an art almcKst pecu- 
liar to this country, and from which it is^ 
supposed to derive no slight degree of 
glory, I have done it to prevent (as far as it 
lies in me) the bad effect which too great 
a veneration for first reformers is sure to pro- 
duce — that of interesting national vanity, 
in thp continuance and protection of their 
errors* The task which I have taken upon 
ttiyself, has been in all ages invidious and 
unpopular : with regard to Kent, however, I 
thought it particularly incumbent upon me 
to shew that he was not one of those great 
original geniuses, who, like Michael Angelo, 
seem born to give the world more enlarged 
and exal ted ideas of art ; but, on the contrary, 
that in the art he did profess, and from which 
he might be supposed to have derived su« 
perior lights with respect to that of gar- 
dening, his ideas were uncommonly mean, 
contracted, and perverse- Were I not to 
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shew this plainly and strongly, and with* 
out any aflfected candour or reserve, it 
might be said to me with great reason—* 
you assert that a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of painting b the first qualification for 
an improver ; the founder of English gar-^ 
dening was a professed artist, and yet you 
object to him { 

Kent, it is true, was by profession a 
painter, as well as an improver ; but we 
may learn from his example, how little a 
certain degree of mechanical practice will 
qualify its possessor, to direct the taste of 
a nation in either of those arts. 

The most enlightened judge, both of his 
own art, and of all that relates to it, is a 
painter of a- liberal and comprehensive 
mind, who has added extensive ol^serva*^ 
tion and reflection, to practical execution; 
and if in addition to those natural and ac«» 
quired talents, he likewise possess the 
power of expressing his ideas clearly and 
forcibly in words, the most capable of en- 
lightening others : to such a rare combina^ 
tion we owe Sir Joshua Reynolds's dis^ 

. 3 
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coarses, the most original atid impressive 
woik that ever was published on his, 
or possibly on any art. On the other 
hand, nothing so contracts the mind, as a 
little practical dexterity, unassisted and 
uncoirected by general knowledge and ob- 
servation, and by a study of the great 
masters. An artist, whose mind has been, 
so contracted, refers every thing to the 
narrow circle of his own ideas and execu- 
lion, and wishes tp confine within that 
circle all the rest of mankind*. 

Before I enter into any particulars, I will 
make a few observations on what I look 
upon as the great general defect of the 
present system; not as, opposed to the old 
-Style, . which I believe, hpwever, to have 
been infinitely more.free from it, but con- 

* I remember a gentleman who played very prettily on 
the flate^ abusing all Hafldel's music ; and to give me evei^y 
advaati^e, like a generous, adversary/he defied me to nani6 
me good chorus of his writing* It may well be supposed 
that I did not accept the challenge ; c'6toit bien Tembarras 
des richesses : and indeed he was right in his own way of 
considering tfiem, fbr there is sot one ihsit would do well 
br his iuslnuiMaU 
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ftidered by itself siogly, and i;^ri&cmt eo«^ 
parison. That defect, thje greatest of all,/ 
and the most opposite to the principles of 
painting, is Trant of connection — & pas* 
sion for making every thing distinct and 
separate. All the particular defects which I 
shall have occasion to . nbticfe, in somft 
degree arise from, and tend towards this ori* 
ginalsin. 

Whoever has examined with atlentioii 
the landscapes of eminent painterSj, must 
have observed how much art and study 
they have employed, iti contriving that all 
the objects should have a mutual relation j 
that nothing should be detached in such a 
manner as to appear totally insulated and 
uniDonnected, but that there should he a 
sort of continuity throughout the whole; 
He must have remarked how much i^ ef- 
fected, where the style of s^renery admits of 
it, by their judicious use of every kindfO£ 
vegetation,' from the loftiest trees through 
^11 their different growths, down to the 

W^t plants ; so that nothing 9^oui4 he 
crowded, nothing bare ; no heavy anifami 
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Hi asses, no meagre and frfttered patcheisi 
As materials for landscape, they noticed, 
and often sketched, Mrherever they met with 
them, the happiest groups, whether of trees, 
standing alone, or mixed with thickets and. 
underwood; observing the manner in which 
they accorded with and displayed Hre cha- 
Tjacter of the ground, and prodttced intri- 
cacy, variety, and connection, AH tfcat 
lias j ust been mentioned, ib as much an object 
of study tx) the improver, as to the painter^ 
the former^ indeed, thongh in some parts he 
may preserve the appearance of wildness 
and of neglect, in otherfe must soften it, 
and in others again exchange it for the 
highest degree of neatness : but there is no 
part where a connection between the dif- 
ferent objects is not required, or where a 
just degree of intricacy and enrichmeni; 
Would interfere with neatness. Erery pro- 
fessor, from Kent nearly down to the pre- 
sent time, has proceeded on directly oppo- 
site principles : the first impression received 
f»om a place wl:iere one of tbem tbas hten 
^mpteyed, is ibkt of general baren«w^ m^ 
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Jparticular heaviness and distinctness ; inf 
deed their dislike or neglect of enrichment, 
Tariety, intricacy, and above all of con- 
nection, is apparent throughout* Water^ 
for instance, particularly requires en- 
](ichment ; they make it totally naked : th^ 
boundaries in the same degree require 
variety and intricacy ; they make them 
almost regularly circular : and lastly, as it 
c?tlb for all the improver's art to give con- 
nection to the trees in the open parts, they 
make them completely insulated* One of 
their first operations is to clear away the 
humbler trees, those bonds of connection 
which the painter admires, and which the 
judicious improver always touches with a 
cautious hand ; for however minute and 

« * . • 

trifling the small coiinecting ties and bonds 
of scenery may appear, they are those by 
which the more considerable objects in all 

* i ' • » * 

tlie,ii: different arrangements gfi'e combined, 
and on which their balance, their contrast, 
and diversity, as well as union depend^*- 
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^<tt wouM he hardly less absurd to throw out nlbtfae 
l^ffHiectuig pi^ii^de^ in language, as uaworthy of ^iig 
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Water, when accompanied by trees and 
bushes variously arranged, is often so im* 
perceptibly united with land, that in many 
places the eye cannot discover the perfect 
spot and time of their union ; yet is no 
less delighted with that mystery, than with 
the thousand reflections and intricacies 
which attend it. What is the eflfect, when 
those ties are not suffered to exist ? You 
every where distinguish the exaict line of se- 
paration; the water is bounded by a dis* 
tinct and uniform edge of grass ; the grass 
by a similar edge of wood ; ' the trees, and 
often the house, are distinctly placed up- 
on the grass ; all separated from whatever 
inight group with them, or take off froni 
their solitary insulated appearance: in 
every thing you trace the hand of a me- 
chanic, not the mind of a liberal artist. 

I will now proceed to the particulars, 
and will beg the reader to keep in his mind 

mixed with the higher parts of speech : our pages would 
then be a good deal like our places^ when all the conjunc- 
tionsy prepositions, &c. were cleared away^ and the nouns 
mid verbs clumped by thelhselves. '.^ 

tOL I. R 
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the mliog principle I have just described, 
and of which I shall disfplay the different 
proofs and e^^amples. 

No professor of high reputation seems 
for some time to have appeared after Kwit^ 
till at lengthy that the system might be 
carried to itsf ne plu$ ultra (no very distant 
point) arose the famous Mr* Brown ; who 
has so fixed and determined the forms ^uA 
lines of clumps, belts, and serpentine ca- 
nals, and has b^en ^ steadily imitated bj 
his followers, that had the improvers heefi 
incorporated, their cpmmon sea], with ^ 
clump^ a belt, and a piece of made watc^* 
would have fuUy expressed the whole of 
their science, and have served them for a 
njodel as Avell as a seal*. 

• What Ariotto says of a grove of cypressess, bas al* 
waj9 »truck me id lookuig at nad^ places, 

-^ck^ par^ao d'una stamps tutte impresse* 

Th^y m^xtk ** cMt in one iiiQijd4» nwv^^ ^ ^^^ fratM ;" 
so much so, that I have seen places on which large sums 
had been laughed,, no coinpletcly ont ©f harmony with the 
landscape aroqnd theoi; that tbey ga¥€^ mye the idea of tuavine 
1?eeu made by contract in London^ and tjien sent dow^i» 
pieces, and put together ob tke. i^t* 
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It is very unfortunate that this great 
legislator of our national taste, whose laws 
still remain in force, should not have re- 
ceived from nature, or have acquired by 
education, more enlarged ideas, Claude 
Lorraine was bred a pastry-cook, but in 
every thing that regards his art as a painter, 
he had an elevated and comprehensive 
mind ; nor in any part of his works can we 
trace the meanness of his original occupa- 
tion. Mr. Brown was bred a gardener, and 
having notliing of the mind, or the eye of a 
painter, he formed his style (or rather his 
plan) upon the model of a parterre; and 
transferred its minute beauties, its little 
clumps, knots, and patches of flowers, the 
oval belt that surrounds it, and all its 
twists and crincum crancums, to the great 
scale of nature*. 

* This ingenious device of magnifying a parterre, calls 
to nay mind a story 1 heard many years ago. A country 
parson, in the county where I live, speakiug of a genlle- 
ihan of low stature, but of extremely pompous manners^ 
who had just left the company, exclaimed, in th^ simplicity 
ahd admiration of his heart, '^ quite grandeur in miniature, 
I protest !'* This compliment reveled, would perfectly 

R 2 
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We have, indeed, made but a poor pro- 
gress, by changing the formal, but simple 
and majestic avenue, for the thin circular 
verge called a belt; and the unpretending 
ugliness of the strait, for the affected same- 
ness of the serpentine canal : but the great 
distinguishing feature of modern improve- 
ment, is the clump; a name, which if the 
firet letter were taken away, would most 
accurately describe its form and effect. 
Were it made the object of study how to 
invent something, which under the name 
of ornament should disfigure whole dis- 
tricts, nothing could be contrived to 
answer that purpose like a clump. Na- 
tural groups, being formed by trees of 
different ages and sizes, and at different dis- 
tances from each other, often too by a mix- 
ture of those of the largest size with thorns, 
hollies, and others of inferior growth, are 

Suit the shreds and patches that are so often stuck about 
by Mr. Brown and his followers, amidst the noble scenes 
they dbfigure; where they are as contemptible, and as 
much out of character, as Claude's first edifices in pastry 
would appear, in the;|dignitied landscapes he has painted. 
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full of variety in their outlines ; and froni 
the same causes, no two groups are exactly 
alike. But clumps, from the trees being 
generally of the same age and growth, from 
their being planted nearly at the same dis- 
tance in a circular form, and from each tree 
being equally pressed by his neighbour, arp 
as like each other as so many puddings 
turned out of one common mould. Natural 
groups are full of openings and hollows ; 
of trees advancing before, or retiring be- 
hind each other; all productive of intri- 
cacy, of variety, of deep shadows, and 
brilliant lights i in walking iabout them, 
the form changes at each step ; new com- 
binations, new lights and shades, new in- 
lets present themselves in succession. But 
clunips, like compact bodies of soldiers, 
resist attacks from all quarters: examine 
them in every point of view ; walk round 
and round them; no opening, no vacancy, 
no stragglers*! but in the true mihtary 
character, Us font face partout. 

* I remember hearing, that when Mr. Brown way High- 
Sheriff; some facetious person observing his attendants 

R 3 
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The next leading feature to the clump 
in this circular system, and one whkU in 
romantic situations, rivals it in the power 
of creating deformity, is the belt. Its 
splxere, however, is more contracted. 
Clumps,, placed like beacons on the sum- 
mits of hills, alarm the picturesque tra- 
veller mapy miles off, and warn him of 
his approach to the enemy : the belt lies 
more in ambuscade ; and the wretch who 
falls into it, and is obliged to walk the 
^hole round in company with the im- 
prover, will allow that a snake with its 
tail in its mouth, is comparatively but a 
faint emblem of eternity. It has, indeed, 
all the sameness and formahty of the ave- 
nue, to which it has succeeded, without 
any of its simple grandeur ; for though in 

straggling, called out to hiin^ ^' Ciqmp your javelifi men." 
What was^ intended 0)^e]y as a piece of ridicule, ought 
have served as a very instructive lesson to tbe object of it ; 
and have taught Mr. Brown, that such figures should be 
confined to bodies of men drilled for the purposes of 
formal pafade^ andi nctt ej^tended to the loose an^ airy 
thd^ of vegetatiop. 
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jan avenue you «ee the same objects from 
beginning to end^ and in the belt a tiew 
set every twenty yafdS) yet each sucGPSfeive 
part of this ini^ipid circle is so hke the 
preceding, that though really different, th0^ 
difference is scarcely felt ; and there ii 
nothing that so dulls, and at the same time 
BO irritateii the mind, as perpetual change 
without variety. 

The avenue has a most striking effect, 
from the very circumstance of its being 
strait ; no other figure can give that image 
of a gr&nd gotbic aisle wi^ its natural 
eolumns and vatiHed roof, tlie general mu%B 
of wbieh fills the eye, while the pa^niculaF 
parts insensibly steal from it in a long 
gradation of perspective*. The broad so- 
kmrn shade add» a twilight c^m to the 

* By tmg gfdidafioii> I dtr Adt mean a gfeaC length of 
aveaiM ; I perfectly agree whh Mr. Burke, '^ that colo- 
■ades and aveiKies of trees, of a moderate length, are 
M'ithout comparison far grander, than when they are 
suiFered to run to imnfense distahndei.'* — SuUiiM ixld 
BcsaatiJul, sect. 4. p, 136. 
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whole, and makes it above all other places, 
most suited to meditation. To that also 
its straitness contributes; for when the 
mind is disposed to turn inwardly on it- 
self, any serpentine line would distract the 
attention. 

All the characteristic beauties of the 
avenue^ its solemn stillness, the religious 
awe it inspires, are greatly heightened by 
moonlight. This I once very strongly 
experienced in approaching a venerable, 
castle^ike mansion, built in the beginning 
of the 15th century : a few gleams had 
pierced the deep gloom of the avenue ; a 
large massive tower at the end of it, seen 
through a long perspective, and h^-lf lighted 
by the uncertain, beams of the moon, had 
a grand mysterious effect. Suddenly a 
light appeared in this tower — then as sud- 
denly its twinltling vanished— and only the 
quiet, silvery rays of the moon prevailed ; 
?igain, more lights quickly shifted to dif- 
ferent parts of the building, and the whole 
scene most forcibly brought to my fancy 
the times of fairies and chivalry, I was 
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much hurt to learn from the master of the 
place, that I might take my leave of the 
avenue and its romantic eflfects, for that 
a death warrant was signed. 

The destruction of so many of these ve-^ 
nerable approaches, is a fatal consequence 
of the present excessive horror of strait 
lines. Sometimes, indeed, avenues do cut 
through the middle of very beautiful an4 
varied ground, with which the stiffness of 
their form but ill accords, and where it 
were greatly to be wished they had never 
been planted ; but being there, it may often 
be doubtful whether they ought to be de- 
stroyed. As (o saving a few of the trees, 
I own I never saw it done with a good 
effect; they always pointed out the old 
line, and the spot was haunted by the 
ghost of the departed avenue. They are, 
however, not unfrequently planted, where 
a boundary of wood approaching to a strait 
line was required^ ; and in such situations 

*" At a gentleman's place in Cheshire, there is an aveww 
«f oaks situated much in the manner I have described 3 
Mr* Brown ajbsolutely condemned it; but it now stands. 
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^hcy furnish a walk of more perfect and 
continued shade than any other disposition 
of trees, and what is of no small conser 
quence, they do not interfere with the 
rest of the place. There is in this last re- 
spect an essential difference between the 
avenue and the belt. When from the ave* 
nue you, turn either to the right or to the 
kft, the whole country, with all its intri- 
cacies and varieties, is open before yoii i 
but from the belt there is ik> escaping ; it 
hems you in on all sides ; and if you please 
yourself with having discovered some wild 
sequestered part (if such tlicpe ever b« 
where a belt-maker has been admitted) at 
some new pathway, and are in the pleasing 
HBcertainty whereabouts you afe, and whi- 
ther it will lead yoci, the belt soon a'ppears, 
and th« charm of fcxpectaticm fe oven If 
yon turn to either side, it keeps winding. 
roimd you; if you break through it, it 

a noble monument of the triumph of the natural feelings 
•f tim vwmtf, over die narrow and srystematiG ideas o# h 
professttd- ia){Nr0vcr, 
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catches you at your return ; and the idea 
of this distinct, unavoidable line of sepa- 
ration^ damps all search after noveitj. 
Far different from those magic circles of 
jfeiriea and enchanters, that gave birth to 
splendid illusions, to the palaces and gar- 
dens oi Alcinit and ArmLda^ this, like the 
ring oyf Angelica, instantly dissipates every 
illusion^ every enchatitment. # 

If ever a belt he allowable, it h where 
the hoiise is situated ii^ a dea^d flat, astd is 
a naked ugly country; there at least it 
cg^ijinQt injure any variety of ground, w 
exclude auy distant prospect : it will also 
be the real boundary to the eye^ howev^ 
iiuiform,,and %j^y exclusion in such eases 
is a benefit; but where there is any ptej 
of ground, and a descent from the h©%®e, 
it more completely disfigujes the place 
than any other inaprovement. What most 
dielights us in the intricacy of varied 
ground, of swelling knolls, and of vallies 
between them, retirinig from the sight in 
dife?rent directions amidst trees or thickets. 
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is, that according to Hogarth'^ expression, 
it leads the eve a kind of wanton chace ; 
this is what he calls the beauty of intricacy, 
and is that which distinguishes what is' 
produced by soft winding shapes, from the 
more sudden and quickly-varying kind, 
which arises from abrupt and rugged forms. 
All this wanton chace, as well as the effects 
oof more wild and picturesque intricacy, is 
immediately checked by any circular plan- 
tation ; which never appears to retire from 
the eye and lose itself in the distance, never 
admits of partial concealments. What- 
ever varieties of hills and dales there may 
be, such a plantation must stiflSy cut across 
them, so that the undulations, and what in 
seamen's language may be called the 
trending of the ground, cannot in that case 
be humoured ; nor can its playful character 
be marked by that style of planting, wiiich 
at once points out, and adds to its beautiful 
intricacy. 

This may serve to shew how impossible 
it is to plan any forms of plantations that 
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will suit all places, however it may suit 
the professor's convenience to establish 
such a doctrine*. 

I have perhaps expressed myself more 
strongly, and more at length than I other- 
wise should have done, on the subject of 
so paltry an invention as that of the belt, 
from the extreme disgust I felt at seeing 
its effect in a place, of which the general 

* There b in this respect no small degree of resem- 
blance between the art of gardenings and that of medicine^ 
in which^ after the general principles have been acquired, 
the judgment lies in the application ; and every case (as 
an eminent physician observed to me) must be considered 
as a special case. 

This holds precisely in improving^ and in both arts the 
quacks are alike; they have no principles, but only a few 
nostrums, which they apply indiscriminately to all situations, 
and all constitutions. Clumps and Belts, pills and drops, 
are distributed with equal skill ; the one plants the right, 
and clears the left, as the other bleeds the east, and purges 
the west ward. The best improver or physician, is he who 
leaves most to nature ; who watches and takes advantage of 
those indications which she points out when left to exert 
her own powers, but which, when once destroyed or sup* 
pressed by an empyric of either kindj present themsclveB 
no more. 
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features are among the noblest in the 
kingdom. In front j the sea appears in 
view, embayed amidst islands and pro- 
montories, and backed by mountains ; be- 
t ween the house and the shore, there is a 
quick, though not an abrupt descent of 
ground, otx which a judicious improver 
might have planted different masses of 
wood, groups, and single trees, more of 
less dispersed or connected together, with 
lawns and glades between them, gently 
leading the eye among their intricacies to 
the shore. This would have formed a rich 
and varied foreground to the magnificent 
distance ; and in the approach to the sea- 
side, which ever way you took, would have 
broken that distance, and have formed in 
conjunction with it, a number of new and 
beautiful compositions. One of Mr. Brown's 
successors has thought differently ; and this 
tineommon display of scenery is disgraced 
by a belt. 

I do not remember the place in its un- 
improved state; but I was told that there 
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wists a great quantity of wood between the 
house ^,nd the sea, and that the vessels ap* 
p^ared, as at that wonderful place^ Mount 
Edgecumbe, sailing, over the tops, and 
gliding among the stems of the trees ; if 
$0, this professor 

•' Has left sad marks of his destructive sway/' 

The method of thinning trees which has 
been adopted by layers out of ground, 
perfectly corresponds with their method of 
planting ; for in both cases they totally 
neglect, what in the general sense of the 
word may be called picturesque efiects. 
Trees of remarkable size, indeed, usually 
escape ; but it is not sufficient to attend 
to the giant sons of the forest : often the 
loss of a few trees, nay of a single tree of 
middling size, is of infinite consequence to 
the general effect of the place, by making 
an irreparable breach in the outline of a 
principal wood ; . often some of the most 
beautiful groups,, owe the playfiil variety of 
tbeir for mi, and their happy connection 
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with other groups, to some apparently in- 
significant, and to many eyes, even ugly 
trees. To attend to all these niceties of 
outline, connection, and grouping, would 
require much time as well as skill, and 
therefore a more easy and compendious 
method has been adopted : the different 
groups are to be cleared round, till they 
become as clump-like as their untrained 
natures will allow; and even many of those 
outside trees which belong to the groups 
themselves, and to which they owe, not 
only their beauty, but their security against 
wind and frost, are cut down without pity, 
if they will not range according to a pre- 
scribed model ; till mangled, starved, and 
cut off from all connection, these unhappy 
newly drilled corps 

^* Stand bare and naked^ trembling at themselves/^ 

Even the old avenue, whose branches^ 
had intertwined with each other for ages, 
must undergo this fashionable metamor- 
phosis. The object of the improver is lo 
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break its regularity ; but so far from pro 
duciug that effect by ! dividing it. into 
clumps, he could scarcely invent a method 
by which its regularity would be made, so 

manifest in every direction. When entire, 

•    * 

its straitness can only be seen when you 
look up or down it ; viewed sideways^ it 
has the appearance of a thick mass of wood: 
if you plant other trees before it, to them 
it gives consequence, and they give it 
lightness and variety ; but when it is di- 
vided, and you can see through it, and 
compare the separate clumps with the 
objects before and behind them, the strait 
line is apparent from whatever point you 
view it. In its close array, the avenue is 
like the Grecian phalanx : each tree, like 
each soldier, is firmly wedged in between 
its companions; its branches, like their 
spears, present a front impenetrable to all 
attacks; but the moment this compact 
order is broken, their sides become naked 
and exposed. Mr. Brown, like another 
Paulus uEmilius, has broken the firm em- 
bodied ranks of many a noble phalanx of 

VOL. I. ^ s 
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tt6e», attd in tinft, {ifilriiapc, mdre thMi in any 
otber itastahcfe, be has shewn iiotr te life 
peivetiAaa of t^te may be cartie^; fiAiSL 
uie yiity titiie wten li6 deprived the aftenne 
6f i& shade obA its soletau gitt'mlett', lie 
incirdased its fonnalily. 



m 
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J^ i? in t^e -^rr^ti^ment and nmria^e- 
Mae^ gf tree^, th|it the jjr^t irt 9/ im- 
pjcov^eme^t pQns^jiiS : .^rtjh is top dunjibroyg 
e.Qd lump^sl^ Jfc>r inaa to (:;optend i^tich 
^itl^i, and ?i(^h^^p worked ypon^ itp,eflfecfcj.w]e 
;ftat ftpd 4(^.4 lit:^ its njitjire. Baj ttees* 
.deta(;biiqg ^hejDi^Qlyes at; once Gtpm thjesur- 
ilgice» and ^ipg l)oldl;rinto the air, havp 
^.ppjre liyeJi^ir .an4 iww^^i^te effej?^ pn th^ 
fijjfl^ t they ^pn?:^ forpi ^ ?appp;r over U8# 
iiftd ,^ ,v.aripd fr^e .to a^ otb^r objects j 
yrU^li they ,a(cl«iiJ,.o?cWe^ apd^roup witC 
jllpipst .at % will pf the ip^ror^r. Ip 

s S 
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beauty, they not only far excel every thing 
of inanimate nature, but their beauty ib 
complete and perfect in itself; while that 
of almost every other object requires their 
assistance. With6ut them, the most varied 
inequality of ground is uninteresting : rocks, 
' though their variety is of a more striking 
kind, and often united with grandeur, still 
want their accompaniment : and althoughin 
the higher parts of mountains trees are 
neither expected nor required, yet if there 
be none in any part of the view, a scene of 
mere barrenness and desolation, however 
grand", soon fatigues the eye. Water in all 
its characters of brooks, rivers, lakes, 
and water-falls, appears cold and naked 
without them : the sea alone forms an 
exception, its sublimity absorbing all idea 
of lesser ornaments ; for no one can view 
the foam, the gulphs, the impetuous mo- 
tion of that world of waters, without a deep 
'impression of its destructive and irresistible 
power.' But sublimity is not its only cha- 
racter ; for after that first awful sensation 
is weakened by use, the infinite variety in 
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the forms of the waves, in their light j^nd 
shadow, in . the dashiqg of their spray, 
and above all, the perpetual change of 
motion, continue to amuse the eye in de- 
tail, as much as the grandeur of the whole 
possessed the mind. It is in. this that it 
differs, not only fronj motionless objects, 
but even from rivers and cataracts, how- 
ever diversified in their parts ; in them, 
the spectator sees no ich^nge fronj what he 
saw at first; the same breaks in the ciir- 
rent, the same falls continue; but the in- 

' ,  - ' %■ 

tjricacjes and varieties of wayes breakipg 
against rocks, are as endless as their 
motion. 

There are situations where trees supcped 
near the sea, but it is only where it is land- 
locked ; and in such cases, though their 
combination, as at Mount Edgcurnbe, is no 
less beautiful than uncommon, the sea itself 
loses its grand imposing character, and 
putjs on something of the appearance of a 
lake. Then it is that trees are necessary ; 
^for a lake bounded by naked ground, or 
J)^ naked rocks, forms a dull or a rude 

§3 
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Didde, I^ {h6 sea br^ak against t1i6^ 
i'6bk&, a6dl «rt!6fe V^ill no Idngfer be tllought 
of. 

Ak, ifi hd4ition t6 its silbMe dbafatcter, 
the intfieacy arid V^iety 6f itfe wkVes fett*. 
dSf ik^ s6^ inddi^ientiebt 0^ ttieeS, §o th«!)3e 
affe the tf^b <[U&]ities iti tfee^, Whic!h ftxAft 
^m of kueb im]^oHaAC6 in ^U ifildhd situ* 
iltohb, 68p)ecially iti Sh^t bf a tUtt^ uhvjt* 
ribii chdr^dt^i'i ^hd ^6 gr«Ht is Ihfeir pow^f 
of cbfrfebting itlb^otoiiy, iMt, by tlitiy 
fii^ans, eVefi ^ dead dat m&y b&il^tnfe highly 

ihlefestihg. 

The infinite variety of their formB, tltttt, 
hht ligU ahd 'shade, rtiUfet strike fevtry 

i)bdy ; the <|uality bUhtticad^ they pttsSesS, 
in as high a ^egi-efe, aiid iii a tnfttfe 'exduSiVfe 
and |>ecuhar Ihanbfet. tike ^ sitigte tfbe 
bhV, and considfer It to this* ptfi»t 6f Vifew^, 
tt is ' cbfopbsfed of Williohs of bought, 
s'prays, afad feavt'^, Ititfertoir^d with, ^hti 
bfossihg each btfet in ^S toafty dhtctiott^ J 
while thrbagh the vition's opfe'ftlngs, tht e;^ 
still discoveirs new and infiiiitb tombina. 



tioBs of tbem: y»t i^ tbk labjrfmtib of 
mtrioacy, tbeFeisnojiiiiipJewiinfcCQofiifliQttj 
the general effect h a% ^imf^le* aa tbe ^IsM 
is complicate. Ground, rockfu and bm\Af 
logs, where the parts are n^uoh broken, 
become fantastic and trifling ; beaidea, thegr 
have not that looae pliant texture »e veil 
adapted to partial conQealment : a U»e« 
therefore, is perhaps the only ohjeet whera 
a grand whole, or at lea»t what ia mmA 
fH!^napieuous. in it, i& < chiefly ooinpased f^ 
innumerable minute and distinct parts. 

To shew how inuch those who ought to 
be the best judges, consider the qualifies I 
have mentioned, no tree, how&rer large 
and vigorous, however luxuriant the f^ 
liage, will highly interest the painter, if it 
present one uniform unbroken mass oi 
leaves ; while others, not on{y ii^feiior in 
siee, and in ^ thickneffli £«f fo]iage^ hutvdf 
form^ yrhich might induce some jippraMerp 
to cut them down, will attract and fix their 
fittention. The reason^ of-lkia pn^iWBoe 
4re x)l)viQ!js; Ijut a^ on tbene regson^ gc- 
CQfdiog Uf the ideas I have fonned, the 

s4 
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whole system of planting, pruning, and 
thinning, for the purpose of ornament, de- 
pends, i must be allowed to dwell a little 
longer on them. 

. In a tree, of which the foliage is every 
where full and unbroken, there can be but 
little variety of form: then as the sun strikes 
only on the surface, neither can there be 
much variety of ' light and shade : and as 
tlie apparent colour of objects changes 
acdordii^g to the different degrees of light 
or of shade in which they are placed, tliere 
can be as little variety of tint * ; and 
lastly, as there are none of those openings 
that excite and nourish curiosity, but the 
eye is every where opposed by one uniform 
leafy skreen, there can be as little intricacy 
as variety. What is here said of a single 
tree is equally true of every massy combina^ 
turn of them, and appears to me to account 
pCTfectly for the bad eflFect of clumps, and 
of all plantations and woods where the 
trees grow close together : in all these cases 

* Lux varium vivumque dabit, Dullum umbra colorem* 

Du Ereanoy. 
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the refifect is iU one respect nftieh wmad^ 
ve . are disposed t0 admire tUe bulk qi a 
single tree, the ipse nemus, thpugh its 
form should be heavy ; but there is a mean^ 
ness, as well as a heaviness, in the ap- 
pearance of a lumpy mass, produced by a 
multitude of little stems. 

What are the qualities that painters do 
admire in single trees, groups, and woods, 
may easily be concluded from what they 
do not; the detail would be infinite, for 
luckily where art does not interfere, the 
absolute exclusions are few. If .their taste 
be preferable to that of gardeners, it is 
clear that there is something radically bad 
in the usual method Qf making and ma-^ 
nagiqg plantations ; it otherwise would 
never happen, that the woods and arrange* 
ments of trees' wfaioh they are least dis? 
posed to admire, should be those made for 
the e:ipres8 purpose of ornament. Under 
that idea, ' the spontaneous treses of tha 
country are often excluded as too common, 
or admitted in small proportions ; ^tliflst 
others of peculiar form atid colour, take 
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piaee of oak an^ beech* But of vhatevaf 
frees the esiabhsked woock oi the cmmtrf 
ftie composed^ the same^ I thinks should 
jmnrail in the new^ plaQtationm or those two 
gmndl prmciplesy hatmony, and onitj ef 
character^ will be destroyed. It is r^fy 
xrsuaU however^ when there happens to be 
a vacant space between two woods, to fill 
it up with firs^ larches, d:c; ; if this be done 
with tlie idea of connecting those woods; 
which \sAm/4 be the object, nothing can 
be' more opposite than the effect: even 
plantations of the same species, require 
time to make them accord with the (dd 
growths; but such harsh and sudden oon« 
tiasts €^ form and colour, make these 
insertions for ever appear like so many 
awkward pieces of patch<*work ; and surely 
if a man were reduced to the necessity of 
having his coat pieced, be would wisli t<> 
have the joinings concealed, and the colour 
uatchedt and not to be ntade a harleiiutn"*. 



, J* 



• ^ It it Ml cn^iii^k ,il^t : ti^m «h9vld he iistiinSivd to 
the climate^ liity ^^f% »1$q \^ mUtf^lwU V) the IaiidsP9|p^ 
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Trees t>f a cfaifk colour, or a spkt^Siat 
fottft, thotigh when planted in patches they 
have such a motley appearance, maj beud 
gtoiiped with the pretrailing trees of the 
<roiintry, as to produce infinite richness atii 
Variety, and yet seem part of the origindl 
design; but it appears to be an establishei 
rule, that plantations tnade for ornament^ 
should, both in form and substance, be m 
distinct as possible from the woods of the 
<JOuntry ; so that no one may doubt an in* 
*tattt, ^hat are the parts which have beai 
Stnprof ed. Instead, therefore, of giving la 



tittd mixed and itl^rpoMted ^idi th« iiliti«e«. A pflMih <f 
foreign trees pfaaCMi by themielvln in A^ oii|o«kutsof aM^o^c^ 
lor in some open corner t)f it^ mix with the natives, much 
like a group of young £iig1isliitien at an Italian conversa<* 
^ione. But when some plant of foreign growth appears to 
epring up by accideutt, and shoots out its heautiiul, hutiess 
fsimilm fohage among ovr natural trees, it has the same 
|)leasijig etfect, as when a beautiful and amiable foreigner 
]ias aicqnired ^ur Janguage and manners so as to ^onversife 
nvitb the freedom of a native, yet retains enough ^forigimi 
pcceni and character, to give a peculiar jgrace and ^eat to 
I|U her words mi nctioos* 
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nature * that " rich, ample, and flowing 
robe which she should wear on her throned 
eminence/' instead of " hill united to hill 
with sweeping train of forest, with prodi^ 
gality of shade/" she is curtailed of her fair 
proportions^ pinched and squee^sed into 
shape ; and the prim squat clump is pei'ked 
up exactly on the top of every eminence. 
Sometimes, howerer, where the extent is 
so great, that common si^ed clumps would 
make no figure, it has been very inge- 
niously contrived to consolidate (and I 
am sure the word is not improperly used) 
several of them in one larger lump, and 
these cpndeqs.ed, unwieldly masses, are at 
random stuck about the grounds. 

In many such plantations the trees 



* Mr. Mason's Poem on Modern Gardenings is so well 
known to all who have any taste for the subject, or for 
poetry in general, that it is hardly neccsssiry to say, that the 
words between the inverted commas are chiefly taken front 
it. In the part from which I have taken these tvi'o pas- 
sages, lie has pointed out the noblest' style of planting, in a 
style of poetry no less noble and elevated. 
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which principally shew themselves are 
laribhes, and they produce the ^most com- 
pleat monotorty of outline. The summits of 
round-headed trees, especially the oak, 
vary in each tree ; but there can only hjC 
one form in those, of pointed trees * : on 
that account, whei'ever ^ornament is the 
aim, great care ought to be taken that the 
general outline be round and full, and only 
partially broken and varied by pointed 
trees, and that too many of those should 
not rise abdve the others, so as principally ' 
to catch the eye. Now wherever larches 
are mixed, even in a small proportion, over 
the whole of a plantation, the quickness of 
their growth, their pointed tops, and the 
pecuHarity of their colour, make them so 
conspicuous, that the whole wood seems to 
consist of nothing else. 

I have seen two places on a very large 
scale laid out by a professed improver of 
high reputation +, where all the defects 

* Linea recta velut sola est, 8c mille reciirva^. . 

f Some persons have imagiDed, that by a professor of 



i h^LTC nentioned vere most ftarikmgly 
eseinplafied* Wliaterer ni^ b» tkcs 
otiber troes of ^wlach the sopanuli^ e)tSB^ 
€0Q«isted, aotksQg mrw seen ial»ore M 
IflBPciies; Aom tiie midtitode of thek shaep 
points, llie vfaole coim^ appcutfted at 
ketis^ony and had nmdk tke aane ideg]»0 
0f femnblimoe io natuaiai aceQergr» 0» Qf>0 
ef the dd mUitargr pdaos vtith .«c&tl$i»d 
pbrtooQs af speamaen^ iias lo a prtntiaifibsr 
Ciaude «r Pmis«iD* With .all my :adi»kia^ 
Hon of trees^ i had rather be miikmJA4ksms 
thaa haire ifaem fio disposed ; iikdeed^ I 
have^iften seenihiU&^WjtenerthefiikliHi^^l^e 
sweHings, and the deep boUo^rs mem ;8>d 
striking and nrJiere the surface w^ ,90 
lotted by the HEUisrture .<€ asiopth (Obo^^ 
bitten titrf, with the cioby thoiAgh ^itffft 
doathing of fern^ beath» or fyss^ 8Ad by 
Ibe different openii^s and ^he^ ]^raj:k& 

bigh reputation I must have meant 'Mr. Repton; 1>ut these 
two places, \vhich*were hid out bdfope>he*todk|lo<he prc^ 
fessioo, clearly prove that it did not then require his talents 
to gain a high reputation : I hope in Ititure it will be less 
caait; acquired* 
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ftmotig tibem, t!iat I'should have been sorry 
to have h«d the Mrliole covered witfi the 
iiiK^ irood; nay, I ^ooM h^dly hvre 
wished for trees thevaost happily di^pmeA, 
ahd of eoarse -slimM have dreaded ikayst 
wbich are tisci^y placed there by art, 
A*i iwpiwrer has rawly such jdread^ iiiA 
geoeval 4^e £rst idea that strikes him, lis 
Hax 6f Sistiaguii^mg this pMperty; maris 
he ^asy Idll ^be Ims ptit his pitok^mari tm 
lil l^e Btiaofiiits. indeed this gratifies iiis 
desh«^(3f 'e<etebiity,'foy ^excitiiig the oinfHity 
and admiyi^ion of the ^^\^t'; aod ta^ 
v^tkvs of ^tai^ 36^1 naturally be provK)h6(i 
to >6nqidre, ^^ugh^omwruDther inotir^ to 
vAmoi those unfoftufi&te hitls bdmg. 

It is Hidiancboly to cmnpare ^tiie slow 
progWiss of beai%, with ithe upstart grwwtfe 
of deforaiity ; trees ani woods planted in 
tte'most jtidicious style, wild i«>t^ory«ai» 
strongly attract the painter's tyoti oe, though 
thfe *p)aifter, like a fond parent, tfeels the 
gieat96t tenderness for his children, at the 
time 4iey stre least ^tnterestmg to others ^. 

• Madame de Sevignc^^ whose maternal tenderness seems 
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But to the deformer (a name too often 
synonymous to the improver) it is not ne- 
cessary that his trees should have attained 
their full growth ; as soon as he has planted 
them in his round fences, his principal 
work is done ; the eye which used to follow 
with delight the bold sweep of outline, 
and all the playful undulation of ground, 
finds itself suddenly checked and its pro-^ 
gress stopt, even by these embryo clumps. 
They have the same eflfect on the great 
features of nature, as an excrescence on 
those of the human face ; in which, though 
the proportion of one feature to .another 
greatly varies in different persons, yet these 
differences, like others of a similar kind in 
inanimate nature, give variety of character 
without disturbing the general accord of 
the parts: but let there be a wart or a 
pimple on any prominent feature — :no dig- 
nity or beauty of countenance can detach 
the attention from it ; that little, round, 

« * * 

to have extended itself to her plantations, says, '^ Je fais 
jettcr a has de grands arbres, pai^ce qtt*ils font omhrage, 6a 
qu'ils incomoiodeiit mes jeunes enfants." . . , 
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distinct lump^ while it disgusts the eye, 
has a fascinating power of fixing it ott its 
own deformity* This is precisely the effect 
of clumps: the beauty or grandeur of the 
surrounding parts only serve to make them 
more horribly conspicuous; and the dark 
tint of the Scotch fir, of which they are 
generally composed, as it separates them 
by colour, as well as by form, from evejy 
other object, adds the last finish. 

But even large plantations of firs, when 
they are not the natural and the prevailing 
trees of the country, have a harsh and 
heavy look, from their not harmonipng 
with the rest of the landscape; and this is 
particularly the case, when, as it sometimes 
happens, one side of a valley is planted 
solely with firs, the other with decidupus 
trees* The common expressions of a heati^ 
colour, or a heavy form, shew that the eye 
feels g.n ipipression from objects analogous 
to that of \3reight: thence arises the ner 
cessity of preserving whfit may be called a 
proper balance, so that the quantity of 
dar^ Gplpur on one side, or in one part erf 

VOL. I. T 
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the scene, should not in any striking de** 
gree outweigh the other ; and this is a very 
material point in the art of painting. If ia 
a picture, the one half were to be light and 
airy both in the forms and in the tints, and 
the other half one black heavy lump, the 
most ignorant person would probably be 
displeased, though he might not know 
upon what principle, with the want of ba-^ 
lance^ and of harmony; for those harsh dis* 
cordant forms and colours, not only act 
more forcibly from being brought together 
within a small compass, but also, because 
in painting they are not authorized by 
fashion, or ^rendered familiar by custom. 
One principal cause of the extreme heavi- 
ness of fir plantations is their closeness* 
A planter very naturally wishes to produce 
some appearance of wood as soon as pos- 
sible ; he therefore sets his trees very near 
together, and so they generally remain, 
for he has seldom the resolution to thin 
them sufficiently : they are consequently 
all drawn up together nearly to the SEune 
height; and as their heads touch each 
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other, no variety, no distinction of form 
' can exist, but the whole is one enormous, 
unbroken, unvaried mass of blacks It's 
appearance is indeed so uniformly dead 
and heavy, that instead of those cheering 
ideas which arise from the fresh luxuriant 
foliage, and the lighter tints of deciduous 
trees, it has something of that dreary im- 
age, that extinction of form and colour, 
which Milton felt from blindness ; when he 
who had viewed objects with a painter's 
eye, as he described them with a poet's 

fire, was 

* 

Presented with an universal blank 
Of nature^s works* 

The inside of these plantations fully 
answei^s to the dreary appearance of the 
outside. Of all dismal scenes it seems to 
me the most likely for a mvi to hang him- 
self in, though he would find soma diffi- 
culty in the execution j for, amidst the 
endless multitude of stems, there is rarely 
a single side branch to which a rope could 
be fastened. The whole wood is % col* 

T a 
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lection of tall naked poles, with a few 
ragged boughs near the top; above — one 
uniform rusty cope, seen through decayed 
and decaying sprays and branches ; below 
' — the soil parched and blasted with the 
baleful droppings; hardly a plant or a 
blade of grass, nothing that can give an 
idea of life, or vegetation. Even its gloom 
is without solemnity ; it is only dull and 
dismal; and what light there is, like that 
of hell, 

" Serves only to discover scenes of woe^ 
Regions of sorrow^ doleful shades." 

In a grove where the trees have had room 
to spread (and in that case I am very far from 
cJxcluding'the Scotch fir or any of the pines) 
the gloom has a character of solemn gran- 
deur; that grandeur arises from the broad 
'and varied canopy over liead, from the 
*iimall number, and great size of the trunks 
Tyjr #hich the canopy is supported *> and 

• « r 

 This circumstance seems to have struck Virgil in the 
e^se of a single tree : 

Media ipsa, ingentem sustinet umbram* 
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from the large undis^turbed spaces between 
them ; but a close wood of firs, is, perhaps, 
the only one from which the opposite 
qualities of cheerfulness and grandeur, of 
symmetry and variety, are equally ex- 
cluded ; and in which, though the' sight is 
perplexed and harassed by the confusion 
of petty objects, there is not the smallest 
degree of intricacy. 

rirs, planted and left in the same close 
array, are very commonly made use of as 
screens and boundaries ; but as the lower 
part is of most consequence^ wher^ con- 
cealment is the object, they are, for the 
reasons I mentioned before, the most im- 
proper trees for that purpose. I will, how- 
ever, suppose them to be exactly in the con- 
dition the planter would wish; that the 
outer boughs, on which alone he can place 
any dependence, were preserved from ani- 
mals ; and that though planted along the 
brow of a hill, they had escaped from 
wind and snow, and the many accidents 
to which they are exposed in Weak situa- 
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tions ; they would then exactly answer to 
that admirable description of Mr. Mason; 

m 

•* The Scottish fir 
In murky file rears bis inglorious head,] 
And blots the fair horizon/' 

Nothing can be more accurately, or more 
forcibly expressed, or raise a juster image 
in the mind. Every thick unbroken mass 
of black, especially when it can be com- 
pared with softer tints, is a blot^ and has 
the same effect on the horizon in nature, 
as if a dab of ink were thrown upon that 
of a ClaucI^, This, however, is viewing 
it in its most favourable state, when at 
least it answers the purpose of a screen, 
though a heavy one: but it happens full as 
often, that the outer boughs do not reach 
above half way down ; and «then, besides 
the long, black, even line which cuts the 
horizon at the top, there is at bottom a 
streak of glaring light that pierces every 
where through the meagre and naked poles, 
and shews distinctly the poverty and thin- 
De3g of the boundary. Many a common 
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hedge with a few trees in it, that has been 

suffered to grow wild, is a much more 

varied and effectual screen ; but there are 

tedges, where yews and hollies are mixed 

with trees and thorns, so thick from the 

ground upwards, so diversified in their 

outline, in the tints, and in the light and 

shade, that the eye, which dwells on them 

with pleasure, is perfectly deceived ; and 

can neither see through them, nor discover 

(hardly even suspect) their want of depth. 

This striking contrast between a mere 

hedge, and trees planted foi>*the express 

purpose of concealment and beauty, affords 

a yevy useful hint not only for screens and 

boundaries, but for every s6rt of plantation, 

where variety and intricacy, not mere 

profit, are tiie objects. We may learn 

from it that concealment, without which 

there can be no intricacy, cannot well be 

produced without a mixture of the smaller 

growths, such as thorns and hollies : which 

being naturally bushy, fill up the lower 

parts where the larger trees are apt to be 

jbare. We may also learn in what manner 

T 4 
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such a mixture produces variety of outline; 
for in a hedge such as I have described^ 
the lower growths do not prevent the higher 
from extending their heads, while at the 
same time by their different degrees of 
height, more or less approaching to that 
of the timber trees, they accompany and 
group with them, and prevent that formal 
disconnected appearance, which hedgerow 
trees left alone, after every thing has been 
completely cleared from them, almost alw 
ways present. 

If by suoli means a mere single line of 
hedge becomes an effectual and varied 
screen, of course a deeper plantation con-» 
ducted on the same principles would be a 
much more varied boundary, and more 
impenetrable to the eye; an^ it seems to 
me, that if this method were followed in 
all ornamental plantations, it would, in a 
great measure, obviate the bad effects of 
their being left too close, either from fool- 
ish fondness, or neglect. Suppose, for in-r 
stance, that instea3t)f the usual method 
of making an evergreen plantation of firs 
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only, and those stuck close together, the 
firs were planted at various distances of 
ten, twelve, or more yards asunder, and 
that the spaces between them were filled 
with the lower evergreens. All these would 
for some years grow up together, till at 
length the firs would shoot above them all, 
and find nothing afterwards to check their 
growth in any direction. Suppose such a 
wood upon the largest scale, to be left to 
itself, and not a bough cut for twenty, 
thirty, any number of years ; and that then 
it came into the hands of a person, who 
wished to give variety to this rich, but 
uniform mass. He might in some parts 
choose to have an open grove of firs only ; 
in that case he would only have to clear 
awa}^ all the lower evergreens, and the firs 
which remained, from the free unconstrain- 
ed growth of their heads, would appear 
as if they had been planted with that de- 
sign. In other parts he might make that 
beautiful forest-like mixture of open grove, 
with thickets and loosely scattered trees ; 
of lawns and glades of various shapes and 
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dimensions, variously bounded. Sonie^ 
times he might find the ground scooped 
out into a deep hollow, fomiing a sort of 
amphitheatre ; and there, in order to shew 
its general shape, and yet preserve its se* 
questered character, he might only make 
a partial clearing ; when all that can give 
intricacy, variety, and retirement to a spot 
of this kind, would be ready to his hands. 
It may indeed be objected, and not 
without reasoa, that this evergreen under* 
wood will have grown so close, that when 
thinned, the plants which are left will look 
bare; and bare they will look, for such 
must necessarily be the effect of leaving 
any trees too close. There are, however, 
several reasons why it is of less conse- 
quence in this case. The first and most 
material is, that the great outline of the 
wood formed by the highest trees, would 
not be affected : another is, that these 
lower trees being of various growths, some 
will have outstripped their fellows, in the 
same proportion as the firs outstripped 
them ; and, consequently, their heads will 
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have had room to spread, and form a gra* 
dation from the highest firs, to the lowest 
underwood. Again, many of these ever- 
greens of lower growth succeed well under 
the drip of taller trees, and also (to use 
the figurative expression of nursery-men) 
love the knife : by the pruning of -some, 
therefore, and cutting down of others, the 
bare parts of the tallest would in a short 
time be covered ; and the whole of such a 
wood might be divided at pleasure into 
openings and groups, differing in form, in 
size, and in degrees of concealment ; from 
skirtings of the loosest texture, to the clo- 
sest and most impenetrable thickets. 

This method is equally good in making 
plantations of deciduous trees, though not 
in the same degree necessary as in those of 
firs; and though I have only mentioned 
ornamental plantations, yet, I believe, if 
thorns were always mixed with oak, beech, 
&c, besides their use in preventing the fo- 
rest trees from being planted too close to 
each other, they would by no means be un- 
profitable. If they were taken out before 
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they were too large to be moved easily, 
their use for hedges, and their ready sale 
for that purpose, is well known; if left 
longer, they are particularly useful for fill- 
ing up gaps, where smaller plants would 
be stifled; and if they remained, they 
would alM^ays make excellent hedge- wood, 
and answer all the common purposes of 
tmderwood. For ornament, exotics of 
different growths might be added ; among 
which the various species of thorns alone, 
would furnish a considerable list. 

It is not meant that the largest growths 
should nevei* be planted near each other ; 
some of the most beautiful groups are often 
formed by such a close junction, but not 
when they have all been planted at the 
same time, and drawn up together. A 
judicious improver will know when, and 
how to deviate from any method, however 
generally good. 

There are few operations in improvemeilt 
more pleasant, than that of opening gra- 
dually a scene, where the materials are 
not, unfit for use, but only too abundant: 
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the case is very different where they are 
absolutely spoiled, as in a thick wood of 
firs. In that, there is no room for selection; 
no exercise of the judgment in arranging 
the groups, masses, or single trees; no 
power of renewing vegetation by pruning 
or cutting down ; no hope of producing 
the smallest intricacy or variety. If one 
bare pole be removed, that behind differs 
from it so little, that one might exclaim 
with Macbeth, 

^* Thy air 
'' Is like the first'-*a third is like the former— 
"Horrible sight!"— 

atid so they would unvariedly go on, 

*' Tho* their line 



** StretchM out to the crack of doom/' 

In contrasting the character of a close 
wood of firs only, with that of the mixed 
evergreen plantation which I have de- 
scribed, I do not think I have at all ex- 
aggerated the ugliness, apd the incorrigible 
sameness of the one, and the variety and 
^eauty of which the other is capable. I 
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mean^ however, that variety which driseii 
from the manner in which these evergreens 
may be disposed, not from the number 
of distinct species. I have indeed often 
observed in forests, so many combinations 
and picturesque effects produced merely 
by oak, beech, thorns, and hollies, that 
one could hardly wish for more variety ; on 
the other hand I have no less frequently 
found the most perfect monotony in point 
of composition and effect, where there was 
the greatest variety of trees : it put me in 
mind of what is mentioned of the more 
ancient Greek painters ; that with only four 
colours, they did, what in the more dege- 
nerate days of the art, could not be per- 
formed with all the aid of chemistry. 

Variety, of which the true end is to relieve 
the eye, not to perplex it, does not consist 
in the diversity of separate objqcits, but in 
that of their effects when combined toge- 
ther; in diversity of composition, and of 
character. Many think, however, they 
have obtained that grand object, when 
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tbey have exhibited in one body all the 
hard names of the Linnaean system * ; but 
when as mjiny different plants as can well 
be got together, are exhibited in eoery 
shrubbery, or in every plantation, the re- 
sult is a sameness of a difierent kind;, but 
not less truly a sameness, than would arise 
frota there being no diversity at all ; for 
there is no having variety of character^ 
without a certain distinctness, without cer- 
tain marked features on which the eye can 
dwell. 

In forests and woody commons, we some- 
times come from a part where hollies had 

chiefly prevailed, to another where junipers 

* In a botanical lights such a collection is extremely 
curious and entertaining ; but it is about as good a spe- 
cimen of variety in landscape^ as a line of Lilly's gram-. 
mar would be of variety in poetry : 

Et postis, mectis, vermis societur et axis. 

A collection of hardy exotics niliy also be considered as 
a very valuable part of the improver's pallet^ fand may sug- 
gest insiny n.ew and barmoniouf cofnbinations of colours ; 
but then he must not call the pallet a picture. 
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or yews are the principal evergreens ; and 
where, perhaps, there is the saoie sort 
of change in the deciduous underwood. 
This strikes us with a new impression; 
but mix them equally together in all 
parts, and diversity becomes a source of 
ihonotony. 

One great cause of the superior variety 
and richness of unimproved parks and 
forests, when compared with lawns and 
dressed grounds, and of their being so 
much more admired by painters, is, that 
the trees and groups are seldom totally 
alone and unconnected ; that they seldom 
exhibit either of those two principal de- 
fects in the composition of landscapes, the 
opposite extremes of being too crouded, 
or too scattered: whereas the clump is a 
most unhappy union of them both; it is 
scattered in respect to the general compo* 
sition, and close ajid lumpish when con- 
sidered by itself. 

Single trees, when they stand akme and 
areTound-headed, have some tendency to- 
wards the defects of the clump; and it is 
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Worthy of remark, that in the Liber Vefi^ 
tatis of Claude^ consisting of nearly twd 
hundred di^wings, there are not, I believei 
more than three single trees. This is one 
strong proof, which the works of other 
painters would fully confirm, that those 
who most studied the effect of visible ob-^ 
jects, attended infinitely less to their dis^ 
tiflct individual fonns, than to their group- 
ing and Connection- - 

The great sources of all that painters admire 
in natural scenery, are accident and neg-* 
lect*; for in forests and old parks|the rough 
bushes nurse up young trees, and grow up 
with them ; and thence arises that infinite 

I 

* I remember hearing what I thought a just criticisiti 
on a part of Mr. Crabbe's poem of the Library: he han 
tbcf^ personified Neglect, and given her the uctivt employ* 
ment of spreading dust dn books of aiicieni chivalry. - But 
in producing picturesque effects, I b^gin to think her nii 
inertia is in ihany cases a very powerful agenti^ 

Should this criticism indude any person who had -noi 
read the Library, to look at the part I have mentio^^ 
he will soop^ forget his motive for looking at 0^ in his ad'^ 
liiiratioti of otie of the most animated, aa4 Ms^lj^; fifj^cat 
descriptions 1 ever read, \ 
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rarietj of opciiing^^ of inlets, of glares, of 
forms of treies, &c. The rudeness of many 
jrtich scenes might be aoftened by A judi- 
cious style and degree of clfearing and 
smbothin^i^ without injuring, what might 
be. itcceiiikfully imitated in the most po* 
liihed parts, their vUribd arid intricate 
dbaracter. 

Lawnk are rery eommonly made by 
laying together a numb«t* of fields arid 
meadows, which ai^ generally fcleared of 
every thing but the timber. When thB 
hbdges are takeii away, it must be ia gtteat 
pieceof lubk,if th« trees which werein thtem, 
and tho^e which were scattencd about the 
open parts, should so combine together, as to 
form a connected whole. The case is much 
mAUB desperitte, wtxeh a layer o^il of grotiiftis 
has persuaded the owner. 



 • 



To fmproye an oKl family seat, 
By lattmug a buftidred good acres of wheat ; 

IbT £he itisldes of ardble grotiwds hA^rfe sel- 
doVrt k'hV ti'eeS iti theiii, and the hedges 
but,. few ; and then, clumps and belts are 
the usual resources. . t? 



Sttcli an improvement, however, is gi^eat-' 
]y admired ; and I have frequently heard it 
wondered at, that a green laWn^ which ii 
«o charming in nature, should look so ill 
'When painted. It must be owned, that it 
does look miserably flat and insipid in k 
picture ; but that is not entirely the fault 
of the painter, for it would be difficult to 
invent any thing more wretchedly insipid^ 
than one uniform green surfttce dotted with 
clumps, and surrounded by a belt- If, 
iiowever, instead of such aecompaniinents, 
we supposed a lawn to be adorned widi 
Ij^ees disposed in the happiest manner^ 
still I believe it would scarcely be possiW* 
to ' make 4 long extent of smooth uniform 
green interesting iii a picture: such a 
^cene, even paintfed by a Claiide, would 
%apit precisely what it wants in nature j 
that happy union of warm and cool, of 
j»mooth and rough, of picturesque and 
beautiful, which make^ the charm of hit 
best compositions. 

But though such scenes as tfie- great , 
rnksterik made choice of, are much mor* 

#2 
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taried and animated than one of mere gfas* 
can be, yet I am very far from wishing the 
peculiar character of lawns to be destroyed: 
the study of tlv; principles of painting 
would be very ill applied by an improver, 
who should endeavour to give each scene 
every variety that might please in a picture 
separately considered, instead of such varie* 
ties as^ are consistent with its own peculiar 
character and situation, and with the con- 
nections and dependencies it, has on other 
objects- Smoothness, verdure, and undula- 
tion, are the most characteristic beauties of 
a lawn,, but they are in their nature closely 
ullied to monotony ; improvers, instead of 
endeavouring to remedy that defect, to^ 
ward^ which those essential qualities c^ 
beauty are constantly tending, have, oa 
the contrary, added to it and made it 
much more striking^r by the dispositioa 
of their trees, and their niethod of form- 
ing the banks ot artificial rivers : nor 
have they confined this system of levelling 
and turfing to those scenes where smooth- 
xxess and verdure ought to be this ground- 
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work of iriiprovfement, but have iiia(l^ it 
the fundamental principle of their art* ' ' 

With respect to those objects where a very 
different art is concerned, the impressions . 
are also very different^ a perfectly flat 
square meadow, surrounded by a neat hedgfe, 
«.nd neither tree nor bush in it, is looked 
upon not only without disgust, but w^ith 
pleasure, for it pretends only to meatiiess 
and utility, and the same may besaVd df a 
piece of arable of excellent husbandry : but 
when a dozen pieces are laid together arid 
called a lawn, or a pleasure-ground,- with 
manifest pretensions to beauty, the eye 
grows fastidious, and has not the same' in« 
dulgence for taste, as for agriculture. Where 
indeed nien of property, either from false 
taste, or from a sordid desire of gain, dis- 
figure such scenes or buildings as painters 
admire, our indignation is very justly ex* 
cited : not so when agriculture, in its general 
progress, as is often unfortunately the case, 
interferes with picturesqueness or beauty. 
The painter may indeed lament ; but that 
science, which of all others most benefits 

u 3 



jhftHliMd, faeft a right W more tium 
forgiiviitts^ when t^ikl thicket^ are ceft^ 
fvrtod ifito itceneb ef plenty and industry^ 
mmI witea .gyfMies aad vagrants give way to 
the lefltB pteturesque figures of hHsbandiiiea 
and tlieir aiteadantB^ 

I Isielkve the idelt that smoothness aod 
"Verdure wM flnahe amends for the want of 
vftfiety and pibfoireBqiieneBs^ arises from our 
not difitiDguishiog those qttalkies that ar« 
gnttefiil to the kaere organ of «ight^ ffoqi 
%hose various cotnfoinations, ini^hich through 
i\m phngreftuve cultivation of that 'senses 
ioEve froduoed inexhauatible sovroes <^ de*^ 
^htandadnufaUoB.' Mr, Mgson observes^ 
4iiHt /green « to the eye^ is^bat liaifnony iis to 
iJle^ear; ^be^onpamon holds ti^rouighout; 
4br a hmg oontitodfiftee c^ <eiihier withoui 
sntae oielie^ b eiqisaUy tireson]^ to ^tfa 
fensEiBi, Saft and smooth sbufids^ ape those 
Mnch 'ante rmostig^tefol to Ibe mere seiva^e i 
jfiie'leaast aHful coiobioati^nt idven that of a 
^tbird below sattg by ad^ij^berVoiQ^^ at^rst. 
Hijitnials Ihe «ftMnftioQ fjtom the tune; wlien 
!^ IS @G< xwav a Vf netiaft duet a{^peai« 
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it takes in more and^g^^e ^r^cfi,^ iqo^^ 
nations of harmony and opposition of parts, 
not only without confusion, but Avith de- 
light ; and with that delight (the only last- 
ing one) which is produced both from the 
effect of the whole, and the detail of the 
parts *. At the same time, the having ac- 
quired a relish for such artful combinations, 
50 far from excluding, except in narrow 

* This I take to be the reason why those who are real 
connoisseurs in any art^ can give the most unwearied atten* 
tion to what the general lover is soon tired of. Both are 
struck, though not in the same manner or degree, with tha 
Vf^hole of a scene ; but the painter is also eagerly employed 
in examining the parts, and alt the artifice of nature in com- 
posing such a whole. The general lover stops at the first 
gaze ; and I. have heard it said by those^ who in other pur- 
suits shewed the most discriminating taste^ *^ Why shqyuld 
we look at these things any more — we have seen them." 

Non ragionar di lor ; roa guarda e pawa. 

u 4 
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pedantic minds, a taste for simple rnelo* 
dies^ or simple scenes, heightens the enjoy^ 
ment of them. It is only by such acquire^ 
ments, that we leam to distinguish what is 
simple, firom what is bald and common* 
place ; what is varied and intricate, froii^ 
what is only pwplexed, 
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CHAFFER III- 



Of all the effects^ in landscape^ |he most 
brilliant and captivating are those pvo« 
duced by water; on' thfe fnanagement of 
which, as I have been told, Mr. Brown 
particularly piqued himself. If thojse beau^ 
ties in natural rivers and lakies which are 
imitable by art, and the selections of them 
in the works of great painters, be the pro- 
per objects of imitation, Mr. Brown gross^ 
Jy mistook his talent ; for among all his 
tame productions, his pieces of made watdr 
are perhaps the most so. ;/ : iv 

One striking property of water, and 
^hat which most distinguishes it froin 
Ijjhe grosser element of earth, is its WtUg 
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a itoirror; and a mirror which gives a 
peculiar freshness and tenderness to the 
colours it reflects : it softens the stronger 
lights, thougIi4:|;ie Iu,<44 y^I ip throws over 
them seems h&fdly to dimiiiisli their brilli- 
ancy ; and gives breadth, and often depth, 
to the shadows, while from its glassy sur- 
face they gain a peculiar look of transpa- 
rency. These beautiful and varied effects, 
however, are chiefly produced by the near 

OK jthe bamka;. bjr thorn iir^ifih .^^i9g .ov^C 
the mttl^, «pd fdm ^^Hc Qwe^ |b<8^t1> 
tfa(eir.hraiic9>«»; by '?«iiiow» ;tin|B fikf t^^ ^il 
•whevt ihe igoaund » ibiokeo ; . ky nopj^^ m4 

old tnuato Df tns^j :bf •tw^q^ pf rfa^^% 
wmd by Jatrge atoi#s lU^:Me fe»B^l|' -lirhj^ie]^ 
«d Ijy the aif, ftttd j»W*l^ .qpsvey^ if^it^^ 
sBOsses, lychens, and w^feer-fi$J^PP ; 1* h»l^ 
tfke 60^t iv^is pf ^a^^ ao$^ ^e sipooth vec- 
^Mve of Biesiilii»!96 mj^ mhi^cji ;they ^ri? 
intermixed, appear.^ lb(«Ni^«»fl -t^iQ^i^Q^. 
iaifbt sfoHQilht i»dmxiif»fi^ by iSUQh coQ^r^ts. 

^!Bi«d)j«i*si fqr j^cj^diBg to a miwini i 
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* 

Jkwe h^rd quoted from tbe old J«iw of 

, i^r^pce {a i^axuB that l^^ardii^ ne^wted the 

«ai^t)pn of $w^h ¥&aerable autl^prity) ou il 
ny /%, rien^ le pd per4 ^sf^<dU; 4n4 tbis 
is geBeraiij a\ca^ i^ paiat witb respe9t 

,^o Mr. B^pjwi* girtifid^ xiversu lE$vj^ 
w\mky acodfdmg to Mr. W.alpale'3 . de- 
scription ^ " a few trees, spattered l^ere ?i»«!d 

. ikuBF^, on its ^dges^ spri^ikle rthje tmne Ipi^QJk 
tbat accompanies its zmeauders^'" tbfs xj^ 
^flf^ipm would npt iave a»y great yaojetj, 

.Qr^brilliaiicy^- 

The roseaiiders of a river-, which.at a^qpr 

.>taoQ present scenes of a di0*<^eQt ch^r^e^, 
make us >$tnong]y fe^ the use ^^d the 

.,* The 4»B93age I have iqiio^ is in l|is TjijeatHe ^ 
.Moiipm GacdeoiQ^. The general teQQr of tbat.p^rt j^ Jii 
oonimeiwlation of the present stjle of made water; btut.tbui 
passage contains more just and pointed satire^ than ever 
was conveyed in the same number of words : « few '»tree», 
scattered here and there on its edgei, ^tk$kk t^Q tfVflte 
-j^ank. It «e^iis to me ithat in the iiiid$t of jprai^^, fait 
f^t^tsU taste bK^s Qqt iotacritipism^ perhaps umnteodedj 
^nd which^ on that account^ may well sting the improiW 
>t|fO reads them, for the sting ii( always mueb sharper w1iC9 

Illedio de fonte Itponim 
^taigit WMffi i^^uid/ quodin ipsis flcnrfl^ 
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chdrm of them ; but when the same sweepv 
return a3 regularly as the steps of a minuet^ 
the eye is quite wearied with following 
them over and over again. What makes 
the sweeps much more formal, is their 
extreme nakedness. The sprinkling of a 
few scattered trees on their edges will not 
do; there must be masses, and groups, 
and various degrees of openings, and con* 
cealment ; and by such means, some little 
variety may be given even to these tame 
banks, for tame they always will remain : 
and it may here be observed, that the same 
objects which produce reflections, produce 
also variety of outline, of tints, of lights 
and shadows, as well as intricacy. So in- 
timate is the connection between all these 
different beauties; so often docs the ab- 
sence of one of them, imply the absence 
of the others. 

In the turns of a beautiful river, the 
lines are so varied with projections, coves, 
and inlets ; with smooth and broken ground ; 
with some parts open, and with others 
fringed and overhung with trees and bushes; 
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with peeping rocks, large mossy stones, 
and all their soft and brilliant reflections, 
that the eye lingers upon tbena : the two 
banks seem as it were to prpiract their 
meetiiig, and to forqi their junction in- 
sensibly, they so blend and unite with each 
other. In. Mr. Br#vvn s naked canals, no- 
tluQg detains the eye a moment; and the 
two bare sharp extremities, appear to cut 
into each other. If in such . productions 
a near approach to mathematical exact- 
ness were a merit instead of a defect, the 
sweeps of Mr. Brown's water would be 
admirable; for many of them seem not 
to have been formed by degrees with the 
ipade, but scooped out at once by an im« 
mense irovL crescent, which after cutting 
out the indented part on one side, wa? ap- 
plied to the opposite side, alid then reversed 
to make the sweeps; so that in each sweep 
the indented and the projecting parts, if 
they could be shoved together, would fit 
like the pieces of a dissected map*. 

« * When I speak of Mr. Brown*8 artificial 'water, I iik- 
dude without much scropk, the gre^ar fart of what liaa 



Where these serpentine canals are tnade^ 
if there happen to be any sudden breaks 
or inequalities in tlie ground i any thickets 
or bnslies ; any things in short, that might 
cover the rawness and formality of ne\r 
i^ofk—instead of taking tdvantage of such 
accidents^ all must be ifeade lev^l and bate; 
lmd» by a strange penersion of ten^^ 
atripptng nature stark-naked, is called 
dressing her. 

A piece of stagnant water, with that thin, 
uniform, grassy edge which always remains 
after the operation of levelling^ is mnch more 
Hke a temporary overflowing in a meadow 
or pasture, than what it professes to imi«* 
tate— a lake or a river: for the principal 
distinction between the outline of such aa 

been made s'loce bit time : I consider him as the Hercules 
to whom the labours of the lesser heroes are to be attributed, 
ttul th^ hwe h4d no difficulty in copying his model exactfy • 
Ihtmil fiierl, M^9i, cm otily he imitated by tke tyei 
^itker im {winUqK or MaKty ; but his may be aari^yed^ aixl 
ao exact pkn taken of them by admeasurement; a«d 
though such a representation would not accord with a 
Gbudeor m Qaf|iir^ it ori^t'ivitll great (^roprieiy be hvm^ 



'dVetfldwing, aftd thfttof fe pe?fflfefleftt {jiecfe 
of water neither fbrtn€id* ribt impiioved by 
drt, is, that the flood^Wfttef ii ift gfetierdi 
every where feVfen \Vith Ihe gmg&, *hfct thei» 
are no batiks to it, liotbiHg ihdt appeli?s 
fitmly to contain it; In df-dfefj tbef^^g, 
to impress oh thP Whole of arty flrtlfrciil 
:^ater a cfiAractet of age^ ptrjftaai^ftey, 
tapacityj ftttd febove ftll, 6f fiaturgilflHi* as 
Well ass Variety, some degt^ of height and 
of abruplhe^d in tbig baiiki is mquimd^ an4 
'different d6gr66s of feath; sotbe appifaritnce 
<*f their tiAvihg feetert in parts gtadually 
r^rotti and un'Sfeniiined by die successive 
actidn of r^itt afid frost, add «veti by that 
of the water when put in motion by winds: 
•for the banks of a mill^poiid^ which i% J>ro^ 
verbial for stillness, are generally undiSr- 
fhined in parts by a succession of suiSh 
^ccidetilal circu mstances. Ail this 4iveimty 
tif rough broken ground, varying in hofei^bt 
ia^ad form, aad accompitnied with projecting 
trees and bu^hes^ will readily be ackirowv 
ieJdged to have morfe ^nter^ike eflfccta, 
than one bare, tumforra slope of gr^s; that 



Acknowledgment is qnite sufficient, and thd 
objections^ which are easily foreseen, arer 
easily answered ; for there are various ways 
in which rudeness may be corrected and 
. disguised, as well as blended with what is 
smooth and polished, without destroying 
the marked character 6f nature on the one 
hand^ or a dressed appearance on the other; 
of this I have already given some few in- 
stances** But as artificial lakes aqd rivers 
are usually made, the water appears in every 
part so nearly on the same level with the 
land, and so totally without banks, that 
were it not for the regularity of the curves, 
a stranger might often suppose that when 
dry weather came the flood would go off^ 
and the meadow be restored to its natural 
state. Sometimes, however, it happens, 
that the bottoms of , meadows and pits* 
tures subject to floods, are in parts bounds 
^ed by natural banks against which the 
water lies, where it takes a very natural 
and varied form, and might easily from 
many points, and those not distant, b^ 

• Vide my LctUr to Mr. Reptcm, page 14^ 
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mistaken for part of a river : to such of ef- 
Sowings I of course do .not mean to al-* 
hide, the comparison would do a great 
deal too much honour, to those pieces of 
water, the banks of which had been formed 
by Mr- Brown ; for it is impossible to see 
any part of them without knowing J:hem 
to be artificial. 

Among the various ways in which the 
present style of artificial water has been 
defended, certain passages from the poets 
have been quoted*, to shew that it is a 
great beauty m a river to have the water 
close to the edge of the grass : 

. May thy brimmed wdVes for this 
Hieir full tribute never miss. 

' Vivo de pumice fonted 
Koscida mobilibus lambebant gramina rivia*. 

I , 

To which might be added the well known 
passage : 

Without o'erflowing full. 

^ Essay on Design in Gardening, page 205. 
t Claudian de raptu Proserpinoe, 
VOL. I. X 



I hdrre such ref{)ect for the feeling which 
most poets bave shewn far natural beauties^ 
and thihk thej have so ofteo and so happily 
expressed vrliat is, and ought to be, the ge- 
neral feeling of mankind, that wherever 
they were cfearly and uniformly against 
me, I should certainly, as far as that ge- 
neral sensation was concerned, allow my- 
self to be in the wrong. In this case^ 
however, I can safely agree with the poets, 
and yet condemn Mr. Brown. With re- 
gard to the first instance, I might say, that 
without thinking of beauty, it is a very 
natural compliment to a river-god or god- 
dess, to wish their streams always full ; 
but I am ready to. admit, that by brimmed 
waves the poet meant as full as the river 
could be without overflowing, and that it 
were to be wished for the sake of beauty, 
that rivers could always be kept in that 
state. All this is clearly in favour of an 
equal height of the waier\ but can it be 
inferred from this, or, I will venture to say, 
from any passage whatever, that Milton, 
or any other poet, wa»of opinion that the 
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banks ought every where to be of an eq^al 
height above the water, and the grbund 
equally sloped down to it? If it be allowed, 
as I presume it must, that no such idea ib 
to be found amongst the poets, I am sure 
it <3an as little be justified by natural 
scenery : for leC us imagine' the river to be 
brimful, like a canal, for d, eertain distance 
from any given point, and tli^n, as it per-- 
petually happens, the bank to rise suddenly 
to a considerable height ; the ®?a^er must 
remain on the same level', but the brim^ 
%v^ould be changed, and iristead of being 
brimful, according to an id^a taken from^ 
Mr. Brown, not from Milton, the river 
though full, would in that place be deep 
within its batiks. But still, it has been v 
argued, when the water rises to the Upper 
edge of the banks, the signs of their hav- 
ing been worn cannot appear: certainly 
tiot in Mr. Brown's canals, where monotony 
is so carefully guarded, that the full stream 
of a real river would, for a long time, hardly 
produce any variety : but do rivers, in their 
natural state rieter swell with rain or inbW, 

X 2 
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and, l)cfore they discharge themselves over 
the lowest parts, wear and undermine their 
higher banks? a distinction, which does 
not exist in what are called imitations of 
rivers* Do not the marks of such floods 
on the higher banks remain after the river 
has retired into its proper channel, that is, 
nearly to the height of the lower banks ? 
but even on a supppsition of its never 
overflowing, and never sinking, the same 
thing would happen in some degree ; for it 
does happen in stagnant water, and must 
wherever there are any steep banks ex- 
.posed to the usual effects of rain and 
frost. 

. The image in Claudian is extremely 
poetical, and no less pleasing in reality ; 
the passage relates, however, to a small 
rivulet, not to a river: but supposing it 
did relate to a river, are we thence to infer 
that according to the poets meaning, no- 
thing but grass ought any where to be in 
contact with the water, and that the turf 
inust every where be regularly sloped down 
to it ? that there must be no other image ? 
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When trees from a steep and broken bank 
fofm an arch over the water, and dip their 
foliage in the stream ; when the clear mir- 
ror beneath reflects their branching roots, 
*the coves under them, the jutting rocks 
upon which they have fastened, and seem 
to hold in their embrace, and the bright 
and mellow tints of large moss-crowned 
stones that have their foundatfon below 
the water, and rising out of it support and 
form a part of the bank — would the poet 
sigh for grass only, and wish to destroy; 
level, and cover with turf these and^ a 
thousand other beautiful and picturesque 
circumstances? Would he object to the 
river, because it was not every whei^e brim* 
ful to the top of all its banks, and did not 
every where kiss the grass ? And are we to 
conclude, that when poets mention one 
beauty, they mean to exclude all the rest? 

It may possibly be said, that there are 
natural rivers, the banks of which like 
those of Mr. Brown's, keep for a long time 
together the same level above the water : 

X 3 
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there certainly are such rivers, bat I never 
heard of their being admired, or frequented 
for their beauty. It is possible also, that 
there may be found some lake or meer, 
with a uniform grassy edge all round it : 
I can only say, that such an instance of 
complete natural monotony, though it may 
be admired for its rarity, cannot be a pro- 
per object of imitation. But if an im* 
prover happens to be placed in a level 
country, should he not even there consult 
the genius loci ? without doubt, and there* 
fore he will not attempt hanging rocks and 
precipices ; but he may surely be allowed 
*D steal from the better genius of some 
other scene, a few circumstances of beauty 
and variety that will not be incompatible 
with his own. By such methods, many 
pleasing effects may be given to an arti* 
ficial river even in a dead flat ; but where 
there is any natural variety in the ground, 
with a tendency to wood and other vege- 
tation, nothing but art systematically ab- 
surd, and diligently employed in counter^ 






acting the efFoits of nature, can create 
and preserve perfect monotony in tJic 
banks of water^ 

An imitation of the most striJkitig va- 
rieties of nature, so skilfully arrajlged as 
to pass for nature herself, would certainly 
be acknowledged as the higliestattainment 
of art; for howe\^r fond of art, and even of 
the appearance of it some improvers seew 
to be, if a stranger were to mistajie one of 
their pieces of made water for the Thames, 
such an error I imagine would not only be 
forgiven, but, not\yithstanding Mr. Brown's 
modest apostrophe to that river,* consider- 
ed as the highest compliment. Yet, straoge 
as it must appeal, no one seemis to have 
thought of copying those circumstances 
^vhich might occasion so flattering a decep- 
tion : if it were proposed to any of 'these pro- 
fessors to makean artificial river without re- 

* '^ Thames ! Thames ! Thou wilt never forgive me." 

m 

— A .well known exclamation of Mr. Brown, when he 
was looking with rapture and exultation at one of his own 
canals. 

X 4 
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gular curves*, slopes, <ad levelled banks, 
but with those characteristic beauties and 
negligencies, which so plainly distinguish 
natural rivers from all that has hitherto 
been done in the pretended imitations 
of them by art, they would, in Briggs's 
language, ** stare like stuck pigs — do no 
such thing/' Their talent lies another 
way ; and if you have a real river, and 
will let them improve it, you will be sur- 
prised to find how soon tliey will make 
it like an artificial one ; so much so, that 
the most critical eye could scarcely discover 
that its banks had not been planned by Mr, 
Brown, and formed by the spade and the 
wheel-bj^rrowt 



* The lines in natural rivers^ in bye roads^ in the skirt- 
ings of glades of forests, have sometimes the appearance 
of regular curves, and seem to justify tHe use of them in 
artificial scenery ; but something always saves them from 
8i|ch a crude degree of it. lf> on a subject so v/ery un- 
piathematical, I n^ight venture to use any allusion to th^t 
science, pr any term drawn from it, such lines might be 
called picturesque asymptotes ; however they may approach 
(Q regular curves, they neyt^r fyll into tbcm. 
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I am persuaded that a very great im* 
provement might be made in the banks of 
artificial water merely by a diflferent mode 
of practice, without expecting from every 
professor the eye, or the invention of a 
Poussin. Ml'. Brown and his followers have 
indeed shewn very Uttle invention, if it evert 
deserve that name, and of that little they 
have been great (economists ; with them, 
walks, roads, brooks, rivers are, as it were, 
convertible terms : dry one of their rivers, 
it is a large walk or road ; flood a walk or 
9s road, it is a brook or a river, and the 
accompaniments, like the drone of a bag- 
pipe, always remain the same. 'J'hey do 
not indeed, always dam up a brook; it 
sometimes, though rarely, is allowed its 
liberty ; but like animals that are suffered 
by the owner to run loose, it is marked as 
private property, by being mutilated*. If 
instead of having their banks regularly 

* No operation in wbat is called improvement bas such 
an appearanpe of barbarity^ as that of destrojiiig ibe mo- 
dest retired character of a brook. I remember sonie 
burles(|ue liiies oi) the tresitmeQt of Regulus hy the Car* 
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sloped and shaven, or being turned into 
regular pieces of water, brooks were some- 
times stopped partially and to different 
degrees of height, and every advantage 
were taken of the natural beauties of their 
banks, a number of pleasing and varied 
effects might be obtained. There are often 
parts, where by a small degree of digging 
so as to lower ih^ bottom, or of obstruction 
by mere earth and stones, the water would 
lie, as in a natural bed, under banks enrich- 
ed with vegetation ; by such means there 
would be a succession of still, and oT run- 
ning water; of clear reflection, and of 

lively motion. 

These beauties are so great,, and so easily 
obtained, that before a running stream is 
forced into a piece of stagnant water, the 

thagiDians^ which perfectly describe the effect of that 
operation ; 

4 

His eyelidg th^y pared; 
Good God how he stared ! 

Jiiat 80 do those improvem torture a brook^ by vrideomg 
it, cutting away its uatHrcil fringe, and exposing it to ^^ day's 
garish eye." 
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Hdvantages of such an alteration otigfat 
to be very apparent: if it be deteraiinedl^ 
nothing that may compensate for such a 
Idss should l» neglected ; and as the water 
itself can have but one uniform surfaoe, 
every variety of which banks are capable^ 
should be studied both from nature aind 
painting, and those selected, which.will best 
accord with the general scenery. Objects 
of reflection are peculiarly required, for 
besides theif distinct beauty, they soften 
the cold white glare, of whiat is usuaUy 
called a fine sheet of water ; an expression 
which contains a very just criticism on 
what it seems to commend : for certainly 
water is far from being in its most beautiful 
state, when it is most like the object to 
which it is thus compared. Collins indeed 
in his Ode to Evening, has used this kind 

of expression with great propriety : 

/ 

Where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath; 

r 

For water on a heath , where there are scarcely 
any objects of reflection,has a sheety appear* 
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ance ; jet in such a situation, and towards 
the close of day, a cheering one. There is 
however one kind of scenery by which the 
expression may be still more naturally 
suggested ; and I can easily conceive that 
on seeing a piece of made water in its 
usual iiaked state, any person might be 
struck with the uniform whiteness of the 
water itself, and the uniform greenness, 
and exact level of its banks, or rather its 
border ; the idea of linen spread upon 
grass might thence very naturally occur to 
him, which in civil language he would ex* 
press by a fine sheet of water. This has 
always been meant and taken as a flatter* 
ing expression, though nothing can more 
pointedly describe the defects of such a 
scene ; for had there been any variety in 
the banks, with deep shades, brilliant lights, 
and reflections, the idea of a sheet would 
hardly have suggested itself, or if it had, 
he who made such a comparison would 
have made a very bad one, 

^* And liken'd thing's that are not like at all." 
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But in the other case, nothing can be more 
alike than a sheet of water, and a real 
sheet ; and wherever there is a large bleach* 
ing ground,, the most exact imitations of 
Mr. Brown's lakes and rivers might be 
made in linen : and they would be just as 
proper objects of jealousy to the Thames, 
as any of his performances*. 

I am aware that Mr. Brown's admirers with 
one voice will quote the great piece of water 
at Blenheim, as a complete answer to all 
I have said against him on this subject. 
No one can admire more highly than I do 
that most princely of all places ; but it 
would be doing great injustice to nature 
and Vanbrugh, not to distinguish their 

* I happened to be at a gentleman's house^ the arcfai- 
tect of -^'hich (to Use Colin Campbell's expression) *' had 
not preserved the majesty of the front from the ill effect 
Qf crowded apertures/' A neighbour of his, meaning ta 
pay him a compliment on the nuqiber and closeness of his' 
\vindo\^'8^ exclaimed^ ^' What a charming house you have ! 
Upon my word it is quite lilce a lanlhorn." I must own 1 
think the two compliments equally Battering ; but a charm- 
ing lanthorn has not yet had the success of a fine sheet. 
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tbe next place, the situation of this %pot 
called for a large proportion of exotica 
of various heights : tliose of lower growth, 
though chiefly put in clumps^ of which 
the edgy borders have a degree of for- 
mality, yet being subordinate, and not 
interfering with the higher growths, or 
with the original trees, have from the 
opposite bank the appearance of a rich 
underwood ; and the beaut}', and compa- 
rative variety of that garden scene from all 
points, arc strongly in favour of the me- 
thod of planting I described in a former 
part. It is clear to me, however, that Mr. 
Brown did not make use of this method . 
from principle ; for in that case, he would 
sometimes at least have tried it in less po- 
lished scepes, by substituting thorns, hol- 
lies, &c. in the place of shrubs. Of the 
rich, airy, and even dressed effect of such 
mixtures, he must have seen numberless 
examples in forests, in parks, on the banks 
of rivers ; and from them he might have 
drawn the most useful instruction, were it 
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moife of the engineer than the painter ; for 
they have so strong a resemblanjce to the 
glacis of a fortification, that we might sxip*^ 
pose the sliape had been given them, id- 
compliment to the first dnke of Marlbo* 
rough's campaigns in Flande*s. ' 

The bank near the house which is oppo- 
site to the wooded one, and which forms 
part of the pleasure-ground, is extremely 
well done; for that required a high degree 
of polish, and there the gardener was at 
home. Without meaning to detract from 
his real merit in that part, but at the same 
time to reduce it to Avhat appears to me 
its just value, I nm&t observe that two 
things have contributed to give it a rich 
effect at a distance, as well as a varied and 
dressed look within itself. In the first 
place, there were several old trees there 
before he began his works ; and their high 
and spreading tops, would unavoidably 
prevent that dead flatness of outline,. cef 
aif^ ecrasiy which his own close, lumpy ^ 
plantations of trees alwavs exhibit. In 
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tbe next place, the situation of this spot 
called for a large proportion of exotica 
of various heights : tliose of lower growthy 
though chiefly put in clumps^ of wbich 
the edgy borders have a degree of for- 
mality, yet being subordinate, and not 
interfering with the higher growths^ or 
with the original trees, have from the 
opposite bank the appearance of a rich 
underwood ; and the beauty, and corupa- 
rativc variety of that garden scene from ail 
points, arc strongly in favour of the me- 
thod of planting I described in a former 
part. It is clear to me, however, that Mr, 
Brown did not make use of this method . 
from principle; for in thftt case, he would 
sometimes at least have tried it in less po- 
lished scenes, by substituting thorns, hol- 
lies, &c. in the place of shrubs. Of the 
rich, airy, and even dressed effect of such 
mixtures, he must have seen numberless 
examples in forests, in parks, on the banks 
of rivers ; and from them he might have 
drawn the most useful instruction, were it 
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to be expected that those who profess td 
improve nature, should ever deign to bei- 
Gome her scholars. 

It may be said, however, that though he 
did not take this method of giving con- 
cealment, richness, and variety to thelowei' 
part of his plantations, and of gparding 
against monotony in the outline above, yet 
that he meant such monotony to be pre-* 
vented by constant and judicious thin- 
ning ; that a professor's business is to 
form^ not to thin plantations, and that 
Mr. Brown ought not to be made an-* 
swerable for the neglect of gai'deners. 
But a physician would deserve very ill 
of his patient, who, after prescribing for 
the moment, should abandon him to thfe 
care of his nurse; and who in his future 
visits should concern himself no farther, 
but let the disorder take its course, till 
the patient was irrecoverably emaciated, 
and exhausted. Mr. Brown, during a 
long practice, frequently repeated his vi- 
sits; but, as far as I have observed/ the 

VOL* I. Y 
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trees ia his plantations bear no mark of lu9 
attentioo: indeed, his clumi)s strongly prove 
his love of compactness. There is another 
drcomstance in his plantations, which de- 
serves to he remarked : a favourite mixture 
of his was that of beech and Scotch firs, 
in nearly equal proportion : but where 
unity and simphcity of character are given 
up, it should be for the sake of a variety 
that will harmonize : which two trees, so 
equal in size and quantity, and so strongly 
<x>ntrasted in form and colour, can never 
do* 

I have given what I thought the just 

* This puts me in mind of an anecdote I beard of « 
pereon^ very ranch uaed to look at objects with a painter'^ 
eye: — ^He bad three cows; when his wife, with a very 
proper ceconomy, observed, that two were qoite- sufficient 
for their family^ and desired bim to part widi one of thenr.r 
'^ Lord, my dear," said be, '^ two cows you know ca» 
never group/' 

A third tree (like a third cow) might have connected and 
blended the discordiant forms and coTours of the beecb and 
Scotch fir; but every tiling I have seen of Mr. Brown*s 
works,, have convinced me that he bad,, in a igpoitiw 
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degree of praise to Mr. Brown, for the 
method in which he has planted the gar^ 
den scene which accompanies one part of 
the lake; but to judge properly of his 
taste and invention in the management of 
water, we must observe those banks with 
their accompaniments, which he has form- 
ed entirely himself, and that we may do 
without quitting Blenheim: below the cas- 
cade all is his own, -and a more complete 
piece of monotony could hardly be fur- 
nished even from his own works. When 
he was no longer among shrubs and gravel 
walks, the gardener was quite at a loss ; 
for his mind had never been prepared by 
a study of the great masters of landscape, 
for a more enlarged one of nature : find- 
ing, therefore, no invention, no resources 
within himself, he copied what he had 
most seen, and most admired — his own 

sense, no eye; and if he had had none in the literal sense, 
it would have only been a private misfortune. 

And partial evil, universal good. 

y2 
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little trorks ; and in the same spirit in 
which he had' magnified a parterre, he 
planned a gigantic i gravel walk : when 
it was dug out, he filled it wath another 
element, called it a river, and thought the 
noblest in this kingdom must be jealous of 
such a rival. 
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CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 
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I HAVE now gone through the principal 
points of modern gardening ; but the ob- 
servations I have made relate almost en- 
tirely to the grounds^ and not to what may 
properly be called the garden. 

As the art of gardening in this extended 
sense*, vies with that of painting, and has 
been thought likely to form a new school 
of painters, I think I am justified in hav- 
ing compared its operations and effects 
, with those of. the art it pretends to rival, 
nay, to instruct. These two rivals whom 
I am so desirous of reconciling, have hi- 
therto been guided by very opposite princi- 
pies, and the character of their productions 

' * A gentleman, whoie taste and feeling, both for art and 
nature, rank as high as any man's, was lamenting to me the 
efte/it of Mr. BroNin's operatiows^:-— " Former improvers/' 
said he, '^at least kept near the house; but this fellow 
crawls like a snail all over the grounds, and leaves his cursed 
^lime behind him wherever he goes." 

y3 
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has been as opposite; but the cold flat 
monotony of the new fayourite, has been 
preferred by many, ** aye, and those great 
ones too/' to the spirited variety of her 
eldest sister: she has, indeed, been so pujQTed 
up by this high favour, that she h^s hardly 
deigned to acknowledge the relationship, 
and has even treated her with contempt. 
Those also, who from their situation and in- 
fluence, were best qualified to have brought 
about a union between them, have, on the 
contrary, contributed to widen the breach: 
for I have heard an eminent professor treat 
the idea of judging, in any degree, of places 
as of pictures, or of comparing them at all 
togetlier, as quite absurd. In real life, the 
noblest part a man can act, the part whicK 
most conciliates the esteem and good- will 
of all mankind, is that of promoting union 
and harmony wherever occasion offers: in. 
the present case, though a breach between 
these figurative persons is not of serious 
consequence to society, yet I shall feel no 
small pleasure and pride, should my endea- 
vours be successful. I have shewn to the 
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best of my power, how much it is 
mutual interest to act cotxlialljr together, 
and have offered every motive for such an 
unibn; and I, hopfe that prejudices, hoi**- 
^ver strongly rooted, however cnforcdJ by 
those who may be interested in the separa^ 
tion, will at last give way. I may, perhaps, 
be thought somewhat canstick for a peace- 
. maker, and, I mUst own, 

** My zeal flows warm and eager from, my bosonu 

But if w ar be made for the sake of pea<!^, 
those who doubt the wisdom of tbt^ expe- 
dient will agree^^ that it ought to be proses 
cu ted with v igour. 

.» I never was in company with Mc 
-Brorwn, nor even knew him by sight, and 
therefore can have no personal disli^tD 
idm; but I have heard numberless iw- 
stances of bis arrogance aTMl despotiscB, 
and such high pretensions seem to. :me 
little jadtiiied by his works. Arro^ncb 
and imperious manners, which even joihed 
to tlie tiruest merit and the vcK)%t splendid 
talents, create disgust and opposition, 
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when they are the offspring of a little nar* 
low mind elated with temporary favour^ 
provoke ridicule^ and deserve .to meet with 
it 

Mr. Mason's poem on modern garden^ 
4ng, is as real an attack on Mr- Brown^s 
jsystem, as what I have written. He has 
as strpngly guarded the reader against the 
insipid formahty of clumps, &c. and has 
equally recommended the study of paint- 
ing as the best guide to improvers ; but the 
4)Taise which he has bestowed on Mr. Brown 
bifnself, however generally conveyed, has 
«poilf d tho effect of so powerful an anti^ 
dote. Most people, from a very natural 
indolence, are more inclined to copy an 
established and approved practice, thin 
to ooirect its defects, or to form a new 
node of practice from theory ; Mr. Mai- 
,soh% culogium has therefore sanctioned 
'Mr. Brown's system more effectually, than 
his precepts have guarded against it. Th^t 
'eulogjuH], however, (if I may be allowed 
/to make a suggestion, which I think is au?- 
thpri^ed. by the tenor of the poem) haj^ 
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been given from the most amiable rtiotive 
-—the fear of hvirting those with whom he 
lived oil the most friendly termij/and wbo^ 
had very much employed aind admired 
Mi^. Brown* Silence would, in such' ii 
work, have been a tacit condemnation ;; 

still worse to have- " damned with faint 
praise i' my idea may possibly be taken 
upon wrong grounds, but- J have often 
admired Mr. Mason's address in s(J defticafe 
a situation. Had Mr. Brown transfused 
into his works any thing of the taste and 

spirit which prevail in Mr. Miason's precepts' 

» 

and descriptions, he would have deiserved, 
and might possibly have enjoyed the high 
honour of having those works celebrated 
by him and Mr. Walpole; and not have 
had them referred, as they have been by 
both; to future poets and hi&torians. 

It may, perhaps, be thought presumptu^' 
ous in an individual, who has never disf^* 
tinguished himself by any work that might 
give authority to his opinion, so. boldly to' 
condemn, what has been adttiired and' 
practised by men of the* most liberal taste 
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tbe next place, the situation of this spot 
called for a large proportion of exotics 
of various heights : those of lower growth, 
though chiefly put in clumps^ of which 
the edgy borders have a degree of for- 
mality, yet bemg subordinate, and not 
interfering \vith the higher growths, or 
with the original trees, have from the 
opposite bank the appearance of a rich 
underwood ; and the beaut}^ and compa- 
rative variety of that garden scene from all 
points, arc strongly in favour of the me- 
thod of planting I described in a former 
part. It is dear to me, however, that Mr. 
Brown did not make use of this method 
from principle ; for in thftt case, he would 
sometimes at least have tried it in less po- 
lished scenes, by substituting thorns, hol- 
lies, &c* in the place of shrubs. Of the 
rich, airy, and even dressed effect of such 
mixtures, he must have seen numberless 
examples in forests, in parks, on the banks 
of rivers; and from them he might have 
drawn the most useful instruction, were it 
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tD be expected that those who profesS td 
improve nature, should ever deign to biei- 
Gome her scholars. 

It may be said, however, that though h^ 
did not take this method of giving con- 
cealment, richness, and variety to the lowei' 
part of his plantations, and of gijarding 
against monotony in the outline above, yet 
that he meant such monotony to be pre-* 
vented by constant and judicious thin* 
ning ; that a professor's business is to 
form^ not to thin plantations, and that 
Mr. Brown ought not to be made an-^ 
swerable for the neglect, of gardeners. 
But a physician would deserve very ill 
of his patient, who, after prescribing for 
the moment, should abandon him to the 
care of his nurse; and who in his future 
visits should concern himself no farther, 
but let the disorder take its course, till 
the patient was irrecoverably emaciated, 
and exhausted- Mr. BroWn, during a 
long practice, frequently repeated his vi- 
sits; but, as far as I have observed/ the 
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trees in his plantations bear no mark of hi» 
attentiou: indeed, his clumps strongly prove 
his love of compactness. There is another 
circamstance in his plantations, which de- 
serves to lie remarked : a favourite mixture 
of his was that of beech and Scotch firs, 
in nearly equal proportion : but where 
unity and simplicity of character are given 
up, it should be for the sake of a variety 
that will harmonize : which tze>o trees, so 
equal in size and quantity, and so strongly 
contrasted in form and colour, can never 
do« 

I have given what I thought the just 

* This puts me in mind of an anecdote I beard of « 
person^ very much used to look at objects with a painter'» 
eye: — He bad three cows; when his wife, with a very 
proper oeconomy^ observed, that two were quite- sufSctent 
for their family, and desired him to part with one of them.^ 
'* Lord, my dear," said be, '' two cows you know cair 
never group/' 

A third tree (like a tliird cow) might have connected and 
blended the discordant forms and coTours of the beecb and 
Seoteh fir; but every tJiing I have seen of Mr, Brown's 
wbrks^. have convinced me that he bad^ int a ig|9<»tm 
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degree of praise to Mr, Brown, for the 
method in which he has planted the gar- 
den scene which accompanies one part of 
the lake; but to Judge properly of his 
taste and invention in the iiianagement of 
watery we must observe t^iose banks with 
their accompaniments, which he has form- 
ed entirely himself, and that we may do 
without quitting Blenheim : below the cas- 
cade all is his own, -and a more complete 
piece of monotony could hardly be fur- 
nished even from his own works. When 
he was no longer among shrubs and gravel 
walks, the gardener- was quite at a loss ; 
for his mind had never been prepared by 
a study of the great masters of landscape, 
for a more enlarged one of nature : find- 
ing, therefore, no invention, no resources 
within himself, he copied what he had 
most seen, and most admired — ^his own 

sense^ no eye; and if he had had none in the literal sense, 
it would have only been a pritate misfortune^ 

And partial evil, universal good. 
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prevail ; that, instead of the nairow mechani* 
cal practice of a few English gardeners, the 
noble and varied works of the eminent 
painters of eveiy age and of every coun- 
try, and those of their supreme mistress 
Nature, should be the great models of 
imitation. 

If a taste for drawing and painting and 
a knowledge of their principles, made £i 
part of every gentleman's education ; if 
instead of hiring a professed improver to 
torture his grounds after an established 
model, each improved his own place ac- 
cording to general conceptions drawn from 
nature and pictures, or from hints which 
favourite masters in painting, or favouvit* 
parts of nature suggested to him, there 
might in time be a great variety in the 
styles of improvement, and all of thorn 
witii pecuHar excellencies. No two pain- 
ters ever saw nature with the same ej^es ; 
they tended to one point by ai thousand 
different routes, and that makes the charm 
df an acquaintance with their various 
jKodesr of conception and execution : but 
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degree of praise to Mr. Brown, for the 
method in which he has planted the gar- 
den scene which accompanies one part of 
the lake ; but to judge properly of his 
taste and invention in the management of 
water, we must obBerve tliose banks with 
their accompaniments, which he has form- 
ed entirely himself, and that we may do 
without quitting Blenheim : below the cas- 
cade all is his own, -and a more complete 
piece of monotony could hardly be fur- 
nished even from his own works. When 
he was no longer among shrubs and gravel 
walks, the gardener was quite at a loss ; 
for his mind had never been prepared by 
a study of the great masters of landscape, 
for a more enlarged one of nature : find- 
ing, therefore, no invention, no resources 
within himself, he copied what he had 
most seen, and most admired — ^his own 

sense^ no eye; and if he had had none in the literal sense, 
it would have only been a pritate misfortune^ 

And partial evil, universal good. 
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This, and other parts of PainBhill seem 
to have been formed on the precept con- 
tained in the well-known hnes of Tasso, io, 
bis description of the gardeij of Armida : 

E quel cbe'l bello e'l caro accresce a I'oprc, 
L' arte che tatto fa, nulla si scopre. 

Mr. Hamilton, however, is one of the very 
few who have profited by it : for although 
no precept be more generally admitted in 
theory than that of concealing the art 
which is employed, none has been less ob- 
served in pralctice. It is true, however^ 
that it must not be too strictly followed in 
all cases ; and tbiHf like other excellent 
rules, it has its exceptions. Every thing 
that belongs to buildings and architecture 
is manifestly artificial, and the conceal- 
ment of art entirely out of the question: 
whatever therefore is connected with the 
mansion, should display a degree of art 
and of ornament, in proportion to its style 
and character ; and I own my regret, that 
all the old decorations have been banished 
from an afiectation of simplicity, and w\^% ^ 
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h called nature. It is obvious on the same 
principle, that all roads, walks, and com- 
munications immediately connected with 
the house, should be completely regular and 
uniform ; and where a more eii:tended part^ 
as at Blenheim, is richly dressed with 
shrubs and exotics, and kept in the highest 
state of polished neatness, a regular walk 
of the ^ame high polish is perfectly m 
character : but in other parts, not solely 
the more distant, but wherever there is any 
thing of natural wildness and intricacy in 
the scene, the improver should conceal 
himself like a judicious author, who sets 
his reader's imaginatiiip at work, while he 
seems not to be guiding, but exploring 
with him some new region.J Among the 
numberless excellencies of Homer it is not 
the least, that he scarcely ever appears in 
his own person : you are engaged amidst 
the most interesting and striking scenes, 
and are carried on from one to another in 
such a manner, as to be totally unconsci- 
ous of the consummate skilj with which 
your route hasj been prepared : and his 
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p<jem is the completest exemplificafiori of 
'i'asso's precept in a more exalted art. The 
improver (if I may be allowed to compare 
.small things Avith great) should pui^ue the 
same line of conduct in his humbler art, 
though by a different process ; and while 
he employs his whole skill to lead the 
spectator in the best direction, through 
the most interesting scenes, and towards 
the most striking points of view, and to 
facilitate his approach to them, he should 
not strive to confine him to one single 
route, and should often, where it is practi- 
cable, conceal his having made any route 
at all. There is Wf our nature a repug- 
nance to despotism even in trifles, and wg^ 
are never so heartily pleased as when we 
appear to have made every discovery our- 
selxes: it is this sort of feeling, as op- 
posed to the one which arises from what 
is plainly and avowedly artificiaJy that 
Tasso seems to indicate by 

il bdlo e*l caro accresce a Topre. 

It. b a feeling that I have more tbaa once 
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experieiwied mj^self and observed in others/ 
when after having been lotig confihed to 
egular walks^ faowerer judiciously taken, 
we have enjoyed the dear delight of get- 
ting to some spot w^here there were uo 
traces of art, and no other walk or torn* 
raunication than a sheeprtrack, or s<^me 
foot-*path winding among the thickets^ ' 

It is in such spots as those^ that art^ if 
it interfere at all, should iliost carefully 
conceal itself; aud in stich, 9. Mr. Hantiltoqi 
would proceed with a teiry cautious liand : 
but whatever effect an acquaintance with 
the fine arts» or perhaps. the peecept ei 
Tasso, or the example of Horner may have 
;}]iiad on such a mind a^^his, notiuag of that 
kind has influenced those .of professed 
Jimprovers ; and a style v^y different %om 
that of PainsljiU has been eKiaibited at no 
very great distance from it, in a placid be^ 
^un I bdiieve by Keat; »od luiith^dby 
3rown. A wood wiAh mai^y cdid treetf covert 
ed with ivy, sAiHGd w\th thicks of bo]|i99# 
yews^ aodtboros; a wo<»dvWhicb Boui«^ti 
might h^vn d^dictited a J» rtmri^t ifip^^iit* 
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. tersected by walks and green alleys aff 
•edged. and bardeix^d, that there is no escap-s 
ingi.froii) theroi; they act like flappers in 
Laputa, and instantly wake you from any 
dream of retirement. The bordet-s of these 
walks are so thickly planted, and the rest 
of the wood so iqi practicable j that it seeiDS 
as if tlie imprdtersaid, .** You shall never 
wander from my walks; ttevcr exercise 
j{6vLY own ta&te and judgment, never Ibrm 
.ycair own comfipsitionB ; neither your eyes 
nor your feetaballbeiallowed to stray from 
.the boundaries: I: hare tr^toed ;"^!a»specie» 
of thraldom liiifit for a free coAu try . ' ' 
Theve is, indeed, sometbing^despotic in 
the. general system of improvenoent; ^1 
must: be laid opeb; alLthat^oibstructs, Ig^ 
veiled to tbe . grouikd ; . ht>u$es, orchards^^ 
gardens, all -swept away.. Pa/«^i»g*, on 
the :contrary^ tends to liumaDize tbe mind: 
U^h^ne a despot thinks every pcraon an inr 
ttucter ^hdi eMefS liis domain,' ami Avish^ 
tc^ destroy cottages ' hnd pAtb^v^^fi , &nd 'to 
usign a1one« thelorer of painting, consi- 
d4tt«4h« dwelling 4beililmbi<iant6,. and tbe 
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iwparks of their intercourse, as ornaments- to 
the landscape *. 

<For the honour of humanity there a^e 
minds., which require no other motive than 
what passes withiit. And here I cannot 
resist pajhig a tribute to tlie memory of ^ 
heloxed uncle, and recording, a benevo-* 
lence towards all th« inhabitants around 
him, that struck me from bfiy earliesi re-J 
tnembrance ; and it is an impression Z wish 
always to cherish. It seemed as if he had 
made his extensive walks as much for 
them as for himself; they used them as 
freely, and tlieir enjoyment was his^. Th<5 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, tfcat yiheh he aiid 
\V])s^n' the landscape painter ^vere looking at the vie^ 
from Richmond terrace, Wilson y^as poioti^g ot^ f9)^^ 
particular part ; and in order to direct his eje ^o it, 
*' Tliere," said be, ^* near those houses---there ! where 
ihe figures are."— Thotigh a painter, said Sir Josh'tia, I 
>vas puzzled: I tbouglit he meant statues, and was look- 
ing upon the^ tops of the bouses ^ fer I did not at first 
conceive that the men and women we plainly.saw waling 
about, were by him only thought of as figures in th» 
Jbndscape. ^ 
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village bore as^ strong marks of his and olT^ 
his brother's attentions (for in that respect 
they appeared to l»ve but one mind) to 
the comforts and pleasures of its inhabit 
taotSr Such attentive. ^kindnesses are am^ 
ply repwd by affectionate regard and re-» 
vere^ice ; and Avere they general tbroughout 
the kingdonii they would do much more 
towards guarding us against democratical 
apiiiiona» 

^ -  ' 

*' Than twenty tbQusand soldiers arm'd in proof." 

 • i 

The cheerfulness of the sc^ne I have 
mepattioDfld, and all the interesting circum- 
stances attending it, so different from those 
pf solitary grandeur, have convinced me, 
that he who destroys dwellingSj gardens, 
and ittdostrres, for the sake of mei*c extent 
and' par^ide of property, bnly extends the 
bounds of ^lonotony, and of dreary selfish 
pride; but contracts those of variety, 
nmusement, and humanity. 

I own it does surprise me, that in an age 
and in a country where the arts dre so 
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•highly cuUlvatcd, one ehigle plan, and 
such a plan, should have been so generally 
adopted ; and that even the love of pecu- 
liarity should not sometimes have checked 
this .method of levelling nil distinctU^ns, of 
making all places alike  ;. all equally tarao^ 
and insipid. 

Few persons liave been so lucky as ne-* 
ver to Iwive seen ot heard the true preser ; i 

smiling, and distinctly utteriug his flow- 
rag common-place nothings, with tlie same ^ ^ 
placid countenance, the same even-toned 
voice : he is tlie very emblem of serpentine 
walks, belts, and rivers, and all Mr. Brown's 
works ; like hwn they are smooth, flowingi 
even, and distinct; and like him they wear 
one's soul out* 

There is a very different being of a 
much rarer kind, who hardly aip[>ears to 
be of the same species ; full erf unexpected 

\ 
\ 

* A person^ well kuowa for bia taste and abilities^, btiog 
dt a gentlematrs house where Mr. Brown was expected, 
drew a plan by anticipation ; which proved so exact,, that 
1 believe the ridicule it threw on ttie serious pldn^ hefped 
to jMrtvenl its eikectttioik^ 
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turns,, of flashes of light: objects the.rttost 
famihavj are placed by hioi in such sin- 
gular, yet natural points of view ; he 
strikes out such unthought-of agreements 
and contrasts; such combinations, so little 
obvious, yet never forced nor affected, that 
the attention cannot flag ; but from the 
delight of what is passed, we eagerly listen 
for what is to come. This is the true pic- 
turesque, and the propriety of that tferm 
will be more felt, if we attend to what 
corresponds to . the . beautiful in conversa- 
tion, Hqw different is the effect of that 



soft insinuating style, of those genUe tran- 
liitions, which, iWithout dazzling or surpris-^ 
tng, keep up an increasing interest, and 
insensibly wind round the heart. 

It is only by a habit of observation added 
to natural. sensibility, that we learn to dis- 
jtinguish what is really beautiful, from 
what is merely smooth and flowing, and to 
give a decided prfefefence td the fonner : 
*by the same means also we gain a true 
Irelish for the picturesque in visible objects, 
and likewise for what in some measure 
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ansiwers to it,7rtthe quick, "lively and 
isodden turns of fancy in conversation. !I 
have sometimes seen a proser quite, forlora 
in the company of a roau of : brilliant 
imagination ; he seemed " da^Ied with 
** excess of light/' his dull faculties totally 
unable to keep pace with the other's rapid 
•ideas. I hai^e afterwaitife observed ' the 
saine man get close to la brother pi'ojsejr; 
rand tl^e two snails havetrftveUed on so 
comfortably upon their o'^^n slitne, that 
they seemed f to ; feel : no . naore' • impression 
either of ple«stif e or envjrl from; wlitat theiy 
had heard, than ia real .snail may J>e. supr 
posed to do(, hfe the active bojmds^ amd leaj^ 
of a* stag, or tof- a. high-mettled courBer. ^? 
TljiK is exactly the case with that prac^ 
tic^l pix>ser, the true improver : carry him 
to a scene merely picturraque^ he is bewil- 
dered with Its variety :and> intricacy^ thf 
chants of whlcLlae ioeither.. relishes nor 
jpomprehaidsji aad longs to.be cra>viiag 
among bis clumps, and debating about tba 
tenth part of an inch in the^tarn;of a gia**- 
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vel walk. The mass of improvers »eem ia- 
deed to forget that we are' distinguislwd 
irotn 4^tt)Br animals, by beiag 

** Ndblet far, oflook trect '' 

they go about 

" With leacjen eye tiiat Iotcs the ground/* 

I 

and are so continually occupied witlVturn» 
and sweeps, and manoeuvring stakes^ that 
tbey nev^^r gain an idea oi' the first ele- 
snents of composition. 

Such a mechanical system of operations 
littl^ deserves the name of an arL There 
are' indeed certain words in all ianguages 
that have a good and a bad sense ; such 
as simpliciii/. and simpky art and ari/t^^ 
whifth as often express our contempt as 
our admiration. It seems to me^ that 
whenever art^ vith regajd to plan or dis- 
position, is used in a good eense^ it means 
to convey an idea of some degree of jjsven* 
lion ; of eontrivaiice diat i^not obvious ; 
q£ sometliiiig that raises expeetation# and 
'^high differs Trith suboess fiiom whaitjura 
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tecollect havrhg seen before. With regard 
to im|»*oving, that alone I should call art 
in a good seBse^ which was employed in 
collecting from the infinite varieties of 
accident (which is commouly called nature^ 
in opposition to what is called <i^0 ^^^h 
circumstances as may happily be intro- 
duced, according to the real capabilities 
of the place to be improved. This is 
what painters have done in their art ; and 
thence it is, that many of these lucky acci- 
dents being strongly pointed out by them, 
are called picturesque. 

He therefore, in my mind, will shew most 
art in improving, who haves (a very material 
point) or who creates the greatest variety of 
landscapes ; that is of snch different com- 
positions as painters will least wish to alter: 
not he who begins his work by general clear- 
ing and smoothing, or in other words, by de- 
stroyingall those accidents of which such ad- 
vantages might have been made; but which 
afterwards, the most enlightened and expe- 
rienced artist can never hope to r«gtQ^f§. 

When I hear how much hasr been donft 
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tened. I will now proceed to give the 
particular instances of those points in which 
we diflfer. 

Mr. Gilpin observes, that " a piece of 
Palladian architecture may be elegant in 
the last degree; the proportion of its parts^ 
the propriety of its ornaments, the sym* 
pietry of the whole,, roay be highly pleas- 
ing ; buty if we introduce it in a picture, it 
immediately becomes a formal object, and 
ceases to please/' Ho adds, '^ should we 
vi$b to give it picturesque beauty, we 
IDUst, from a smooth buUdiug, turn it into 
# rough ruin/' 

. Mr* Gilpin 3 fir$t point was to shew 
that ^ building to be picturesque^ must 
^either be smooth nor regular ; and so far 
we i^gree, I^ut then, to shew how much 
pictiire3que beauty (to use his expression) 
is preferred by painters to all other beauty^ 
liayt hov unfit beauty alone is for a pic^ 
turet he asserts, th$tt a^ piece of regular and 
finished architecture becomes a formal 
9.bject, and ceases to please when intro- 
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Ore AT part of my essay was written^ 
before I saw that of Mr. Gilpin on pic- • 
turesque beauty. I liad gained so much 
information on that subject from his other 
works that I read it with extreme eager- 
ness, on account of the interest I took in 
the subject itself, as well as from my opi* 
nion of the author. At first I thought my 
work had been anticipated ; I was pleased^ 
however, to find some of my ideas con- 
firmed, and was in hopes of seeing many 
new lights struck out. But as I advanced, 
that distinction between the two charac-. 
ters, that line of separation which I thought 
would have been accurately marked out, 
became less and less visible ; till at length 
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the beautiful and the picturesque wefe 
mure than ever mixed and incorporated 
together, the whole subject involved ixi 
doubt and obscurity, and a sort of anathe*- 
ma denounced against any one who should 
try to clear it up. Had 1 not advanced 
too far to think of retreating, I might pos- 
sibly have been deterred by so absolute a 
veto, from such authority ; but I hope I 
shall not be thought presumptuous for 
having still continued my researches, though 
so diligent and acute an obser\'ec had given 
up the inquiry himself, and pronounced it 
hopeless. 

Mr. Gilpin's authority is deservedly so 
high, that where I have the misfortune to 
differ from him his opinion will of course 
be preferred to mine, unless I can clearly 
shew that it is ill-foundedv I must there- 
fore endeavour to shew in what respects \t 
is ill-founded* as often as these points 
Occur, and with the best of my abilities ; 
for any thing short of a victory, is in this 
case a defeat. 
' L will first mention; in general^ the diffi«-^ 
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culties into t<^hich so ingeiiicfui a Vfrflef 
l^as been led, frbln losing siglil of ilM 
^nuine and universal distinction bet\^eef{ 
the beautiful and tlie picturfesqu^ which 
lie himself had ^be^uh by establishirig, aild 
which s^paratfe^ their characters etjiially iti 
nature and in art; ahd froM ccinfinlng 
himself to that un^dtisftictory notiort of 2 
iiiere general i-eferehdfe td llife ait of J)aii&?i 
ing only- " ' 

He has git^ett It as hisr rtfjinioh; WA 
** roughness forms t'hfe ffil)st 'esAfetttiiV pbitif 

of difference \stX^^ ttife h^Wi^Y'mi 

It 

the picturesque, and seems tB'ti^'flifeif 
pakicular qualltj^ WhfiA IVi'Al^r ofljfets 
chi6l&y pleaie in>airfti%** tfe tiiei-ef<W^ 
has thought it xikizohoxj in some insSriices/ ' 
to e&cljid^ itiiobth objects from pa:i»fing,' 
and lo 5he\v^ lii Others* that' wiat is siiiootfif 
In feanty, i4 roiigfr in appearance ; sd tfcfertr 
wlien we faiicy purseli^fes admiring *ififcf 
Sihoothriess whicih >^e thirik we peffcAi'^tf; 
as in a calm lake, we are in fact adhlif^ft^* 
tlie ^ugliness wlkicH We liavd ndir' ^ 
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served. I will now proceed to give the 
particular instances of those points in which 
we diflfer. 

Mr. Gilpin observes, that " a piece of 
Palladian architecture may be elegant ia 
the last degree; the proportion of its parts, 
the propriety of its ornaments, the sym- 
pietry of the whole,, roay be highly pleas-* 
ing ; buty if we introduce it in a picture, it 
immediately becomes a formal object, and 
ceases to please/' He adds, " should we 
vi»b to. give it picturesque beauty, we 
IDust, from a smooth building, turn it iutQ 
# rough ruin.'' 

. Mr. Gilpin s fir$t point was to shew 
that a> building to be picture!ique» must 
^either be smooth nor regular ; and so far 
we i^gree, I^ut then, to shew how much 
picturesque beauty (to use bis expression) 
is preferred by painters to all other beauty^ 
liay* how unfit beauty alone is for a pic-« 
turet he asiserts, th$tt b^ piece of regular and 
finished architecture becomes a formal 
9,bject, aqd ceases to please when intrp- 
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tluced in a* picture ; and that no painter 
who had his choice, would hesitate a mo* 
ment between that and a ruin. 

Were this really the case, we must give 
up Claude ^s a landscape painter ; for he 
not only lias introduced a number of per- 
fect, regular; and smooth pieces of archi* 
tecture into his pictures, but into the most 
conispicuous parts of them. I should even 
doubt whether he may not have painted 
more entire buildings as j^rmetpai objects^ 
than he has ruins, thMgh more of the 
latter where they are only stibordinate. 

Claude delighted in representing scenes 
of festive pomp and magnificence, as well 
as of pastoral life and retirement; but if 
we conceive those temples and palaces 
which he painted in their perfect state, and 
which he accompanied with ^very mark 
of a flourishing and populous country to 
be deserted and in ruins, the whole cha* 
racter .of those splendid eorii positions, 
which have so much contributed to raise 
him above the l^vel of a mere landscape 
paintefi would be destroyed . Mr. Gilpin 
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cannot but remember that beautilui sea* 
port wbich did belong to Mr. Lock, and 
whichf could pictures choose their own 
posscMoi^, would never have left him : he 
must have observed that the architectuie 
on the left band was r^u)ar» perfect, and 
as smooth as such finished building ,apr 
pear in nature. 

But with regard to entire buildings in 
contradistinction to ruins, the back grounds 
and landscapes of all the great masters am 
full of them, and in majiy the ruins few in 
proportion ; §o much so, that in the nu^ 
merous set of Oaspars published bj Yi-* 
vares, there are scarcely any ruins, though 
numberless entire buildings^ 

No painter more diligently studied pic^ 
iuresque disposition and e&Qt than Paul 
VeronesQi; yet architecture ^f the most 
regular and finished kind, forms a very 
e^^ptial part of bis m9.gnificent composi* 
tionst Ma;iy of these splienfiid edifices 
have the n;ioat truly beautiful appearance 
in, pictures, especially wh^en they are ac* 
companied, as in Cl»ude% bjr trees of 
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e)«gs«)^ fowmrand when every part ^f th* 
scenery accords wHb their character. I be? 
Mere indeed^ tti»t .we raight revewe Mr' 
GHpra^s position, and "with niore trcrifa a»« 
sert, that a piece of Paliadiaii lirehitecture^ 
howerer elegant, how^ever well ))ropor(ioned 
its ports, however well diisposed and ier 
lected its ornaments, how perfect soever 
the symmetry of the wh«te, yet, in the 
meris elevation, or placed at %he top of a 
lawn naked and unaccompanied, is a far^ 
mal object, and eaccites only a cold admi^ 
ration of the architect's ability ; but that it 
becomes^ when introduced k^ a pictui^^ 
ifi highly interesting object, and universally 
pleases. I of course mean introduced af 
the best masters have introduced and ac^ 
cpmpanied such buildipgs^ for tlxere can be 
no doubt of the tendency of all regular ar* 
chitecture to formality. 

Tbe^skiU with which that formality }](a» 
been avoided by the great painters, with- 
out destroying smoothness or symmetry,is, 
perhaps, one of the strongest arguments in 
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fitvour of studying them works for the 
purposes of improviemcnt; 

On the subject of water liiavc again the 
misfortune of differing froip Mr Gxlpin; 
He says, **^ * If the lake be spread out on* 
the canvass [and in this case it cannot be 
different in nature] the marmoreum aequor, 
pure, limpid, smooth as the polished mirtor, 
we acknowledge it to be picturesque/' No 
one, I believe, will be singular enough to 
deny that a lake in such a state is beauti- 
ful ; and such I am persuaded must always 
be its prevailing character, though many 
picturesque *cireum stances should be found 
in the scenery around it. On this occasioa 
I must beg leSave to quote a passage from 
Mr. Locke -f-, on a different subject indeed, 
but of general application. ** These pas- 
sions (fear, -angfer, shame; envy. Sec.) are 
scarce any of them simple and alone, and 

wholly unmixed with others, though 

'..-' . . . .  - ' • '• '■  ' ' ' " 

* Essay on Picturesque Beauty, page ^2. 

1 6a the Human Understanding, octavo edit, page 208. 
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usually, in discourse and contemplation, 
that carries the name which operates 
strongest, and appears most in die present 
state of the mind/' Now if smoothness^ as 
Mr. Gilpin acknowledges, be at least a con* 
siderable source of beauty ; and if roughr 
P€^, according to his own statement, be 
that which forms the most essential point 
of difference between the beautiful and the 
picturesque, it surely is rather a contradic* 
tion to his own principles to call a lakeia 
its smoothest state picturesque, on accdunt 
of such interruptions to . the absolute 
smoothness, of rather uniformity of itssur^ 
facie, as not only accord with beauty, but 
are often in themselves sources of beauty ; 
such as shades of various kinds, undula- 
tions, and reflections. 

Upon the same grounds that he asserts 
the smooth lake to be picturesque, he also 
gives that character to the high-fed horse 
with his smooth and shining coat» If, how- 
ever* "a play ofmuscles appearing UirougK 
the fineness of the^skin,. geiitly swelling and 

^ Essny on PktttreB^ue Bfaiityi |mge S8« 
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OHpin, though he spoke doubtingly ; -sind 
I could not help flattering myself^ that as 
his authority bad confirmed me in my ideas^ 
so by tracing them through a greater va- 
riety of objects than hh subject Jed him to 
consider^ J might shew the justness and ac- 
curacy of his suppositions. Peculiarity of 
character, on which Mr. Gilpin very pro- 
perly lays a stress, naturally arises from 
strong lines and sudden variations; what is 
perfectly smooth and flowing, has propor- 
tionably less of peculiar character, and 
loses in picturesqueness, what it may gain 
in beauty. 

This leads me to consider a part of Mr. 
Gilpin's Essay on Picturesque Beauty, that 
appears to me to be written in a very dif- 
ferent spirit from the last mentioned pas- 
sage; as also from several others in his 
works, which mark the true character and 
cause of the picturesque in a masterly man- 
aer, and shew how much and how well he 
had observed. If the criticism I am going 
to make be just, Mr. Gilpin has, I think, 
laid himself open to it by his exclusive 



iwiye been mare sioijide arid *satisfactx)rj- fo 
hjiye named things aQcordiag to thciP oht- 
viousaa.d prevailing quaJiitifes^and to^hare 
allowed that painters ^Qiiietim^ preferred 
beautiful, sometimes picturesque, sooief 
lilies grand and sublime objects, and same* 
tiiQes objects where the tyfjQ . or the three 
characters, were equally, or in difieceat de-* 
grees mixed with eadi other* 

Many of the exaip^ples that I have given 
of picturesque animals, are taken from Mt* 
Gilpin's very ingenious woi4t on forest sce- 
nery. He there observes, that among all 
the tribes of animals scarce any one is more 
ornamental in landscape than the ass* Pie 
addfe**in what this picturesque beauty con- 
sists, whetlier in his peculiar, character, in 
his. strong lines, in his colouiang, in the 
loughness of his coat, or in the mixture of 
them, would perhaps be di£Bcult to asooiu 
tain.'' When I read tiiis pass^ge I had liak 
seeort^e Essay on Picturesque Beaut}s^ SMd 
it gaye me great satis&ction: to find -m^ 
ideas of the causes o£ the picture^uecon*^ 
tinned, by so. attentive an qbserimr: as iihl 
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Oflpin, though be spoke doubtingly ; ^nd 
I could not help flattering myself^ that as 
his authority bad confirmed me in my idea?^ 
so by tracing them through a greater va- 
riety of objects than hh subject Jed him to 
consider^ I might shew the justness and ac- 
curacy of his suppositions* Peculiarity of 
character, on which Mr. Gilpin very pro- 
perly lays a stress, naturally arises from 
strong lines and sudden variations; what is 
perfectly smooth and flowing, has propor- 
tionably less of peculiar character, and 
loses in picturesqueness, what it may gaia 
in beauty. 

lliis leads me to consider a part of Mr. 
Gilpin's Essay on Picturesque Beauty, that 
appears to me to be written in a very dif- 
ferent spirit from the last mentioned pas- 
sage; as also from several others in his 
works, which mark the true character and 
cause of the picturesque in a masterly man* 
aer, and shew how much and how well he 
had observed. If the criticism I am going 
to make be just, Mr. Gilpin has, I think, 
laid himself open to it by his exclusive 
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Sbodness for the picturesque^ ftnd by hayiogf 
carried to excess his position, that rough-* 
ness is that particular quality which makes 
•objects chiefly please in painting. From 
his partiality to this doctrine, he ridicules 
the idea of having beauty represented in a 
picture, and addressing himself to the per- 
son whom he supposes to make so un-pain- 
ter-like a request, he says, *' The art of 
painting allows you all you wish ; you de- 
sire to have a. beautiful object painted ; 
your horse, for instance, is led out of the 
stable in all his pampered beauty. The arfc 
of painting is ready to accommodate you ; 
you have .the beautiful form you admired 
in nature exactly transferred to canvass^ 
Be then satisfied ; the art of painting has 
given you wliat you wanted. It is ijo in- 
jury to the beauty of your Arabian, if tlwj 
Pointer thinks he could have given the 
graces of his art more forcibly to jour cart- 
horse/'*^ 

If a person ignorant of the art of pfiiml- 
ing were to be told, that a painter who 

* Emtf on Picturesque BcMitj. 
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Irished to give in any waj the graces oflim^ 
art, would prefer a cart*borse to an.Arabiaa» 
he wouk) be apt to think there was some- 
thing verjr preposterous both in the art and* 
tbe artist ; nad such must always be the 
eonseqoencc, when instead af endeavour- 
ing* to shew Uie agi^ement between airt ami 
nature, even when thej appear most at va- 
rianQe, a mysterious barrier is pliiced be-* 
t^veen them, to surprize and keep at a dis- 
tance the uninitiated. To me the fact: 
seems to be what we might naturaD^p sup^ 
pose; that Rubens, Vandyk, orWovermans^ 
when they wished to sliew the graces of 
their art, painted beautiful horses ; such 
as the general sense ot^ mankind would call 
beautilul: gay pampered steeds with fine 
coats, and high in flesh. When they added, 
a« they often did, a greater share of pic* 
turesqueness to these beautiftil animals, it 
was not by degrading them to car<^horses 
and beasts of burthen ; it was by means of 
sudden and spirited action, with such a 
correspondent; and strongly^ marked exer^ 
tioQ of muscles, and such wild disorder in the 
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A^Liihy as niifftjl tie\0i\eti tlife fkedoni kiid 
loiiiialtion 6? tfeeir fcKaradtet, HtitlidUt .16- 
jufffig ih'p efegancfe or MitdeMt otMi] 
form', tf fey giving fdrctol^'Hk graces' ot 
HI4' art'; nbte^ furiKer 4s i^feak M^ 
giving them with powerful impressib^^ 1 
cahtibt help ihiiikiBg ikai Hufeis^, ik^en 
he was thmsferring from tiaiure to thfe ca;o- 
V^W 6n'e bf th^e tiobte l^tii^itl3 in alj* ihe 
Mn&s and luitrlait^ of bfeauty, Mttife^ 
ihiii^ihtfd that hfe wa^ thrbwing away iffi 
pb'weW ; arid a^ little snspectfed thfitany off 
the' rough high-1>6ned ci<rt-hoAes Bi^ Md 
pla6ed ih scfenel \^'lth #Hicfe thi^y accdrded; 
were more striRi% s^bciniens of^ this ^tei\ 
dfbisfi^H. 

It worild itf deed bfe a Vretched degtadrf-^ 
tfo)i6iP the art, Should the'hbrse$ of Raphael^ 
Oiurio RomatK), Polidore, N. Poussitt; the 
ffsmd and cbarttcters of which thej btf4 
stndibd witH almost the same attention as 
those of the hUnian figute ; in which W»i 
as iii the huihiin figiirej they liad cocrect^d 
the defects' of ctimmon nature from their 
own eiialteid idMs of beauty, and fsodi 
those of their great models, the aQcient 
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spulptor^;..^n^,jji9^ 'jy^Y?l?f ,tUey.. certaiul^^ 
m^anp, to cI,isp]aY. and not fee%, the. grapes 
of tht^ir art,— rshould such ennobled animals 
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Eotter* . f - 

between. u^,.l§.7^lthj^5jp^f,|;Q;th^,j^up^g^i 

. pl^q^agp^, ft)f; hp, n)a^e8,§5).,«xceptio^, ^, 
gi«tur€sque,;,,and the wh^e , seems, tp mfs: 
?M^o jU^^^tril^ji^. . ioa^nce of, his exclusive, 
fo^iffne^ /9r.t^tr9liarfiQtgr,.,aJid of his im?, 

^P.Uiftg'i^?S;OQ.^^ii?^ ^qcqv,nt,tQ.:aUpMr.,aiy^j 
l)gagty qr |ner\t .tQ.smoQtbi^^ss. • Indeed, .as 
he supposes the picturesque solelj to refer 
tOi.pH^ntii^g, an4v^»^tpiatttre^)fi^n, sca^rceijr 
^^\t pf iatKy<objects wMoiHarj^ noti^i^tljiaij' 
Ql^r^qteri;»apd4s h«,aUo fiUows (or ratiher> 
ajssfitt^}, .that xiojuglmess. kits, jdistinguishing^ t 
^piality-fr-it became necessary jeither td: allow:.. 
tJt^^n ofarject ngiigkt be pictui'esque withr! ) 
obt'betng.roughv wbicb^ in^ocild^:contradict > 
l}i$:as5etrtioia,Ltor to sbew thatv^th^re were^i 
other ^judctieft "wbidi would lender it so in 
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fpiteof its stiioothnes3{;{>or^-to use bisrown 
wpressiQBiWOtild suppij? tlie room of JtOAiglw 

, Speaking of the plama^el of birds! *,' 
•* Nothing;'' he says^ ;'f can bei softer, 
4[)otbing!sn30Qther to thd tiwdbi >- J^^t» it;, xxgtn 
otaihJy /is picturesque/' .He then observes^ 
^it is Qol ih)s smoothiiess of tb6;;a\irfftce 
-which proilv0es . the effp^,;. ijb 4s ; attti this- We 
ttdmire ; it is the breaking ojFthe colours: ; 
it is th^ilmghlJ green op/P«fi)|ej. chapgkig 
perhaps^id^to.ja rich.?^u5Qi0r) velvet bla?^; 
fromfthea^ij^aking af^oinitinjt^ aiad: so <m 

» 

through all tbe varieties^ (<>f .'colours : ; o*^ if 
the colour be not changeable,* it is .t^rhar^- 
niony-we: admire in thfiseelegiot. little 
touches of . nature's pehcUv'' i ! ..• ;! ; 

Itib singular that the colomrsofrWrds, 
and particularly those of a changeable fcJndy 
froifa whichr Mr. Burk^ has taken some of 
bis happiest iltustrations^ of the keiutiful, 
9houldi(l>y;Mj. (Jjipirii notionly be cited as 
a^oiurcesi of ithe picturesque^.; jjaut.jasio 

.; *fiwy.on Picturesque Beai^^ ,,. 
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abou«dtng m that qusdity ' a»:tff bestow cnpr 
smoothfiess die 60*^61 of noUghncfiS; He'faa» 
laid it down as a maxim, that a smootdtf 
bbiidihg must be torned' ititd< aLitiagii cttie 
before it can be j^ictarj^iie ; jtetj'iii tlli4' 

iHeai»*of coloori, many of whieh "Irltkl 
ftdt' gfaditCiotis tmA eltanges) '^r^ ttitiv^- 
^Hy a«kfy«iiriedg(iil$ and atiacrtmil^ m be^ti^ 

tiftii,- ;••■.; .1: ;• 

ti&ttoa tliis sijihjeetf tt( W fhc^iM-^Siidltig} 

0Re ; if b(^tttlfoV atyd' cbflti^btet €Ul0(ft^ 
witl» t)i«ir gmdatbnsy <i«hted to^sdfiBn^M'tm^ 
sniooflniess of plu»iagie» an A tb ^ehuinvcmff 
of ttie eiegant HtOe toucUes of natum'sr 
pencil make birda |rietui^a0i(ii«y \9h^ khttfi 
are t&e <)tiatiti6S» which' rhalw tfatm Ibdilu- 
tifai? 

But My. Gilpin< bitm^f Msifbrni^eti 
me \titk the strongest pi«df > li<»# moMintl iti 
is f6r all men, when thcyi d^sfgii tKy prbduc^ 
a pietuoesque image; • to- avoid dtH idea o€ 
smoothness. He has quoted Rndar's cele- 
brated dejicriptloti of the eagtt»«r equally 
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poe^ic^l ^p4 picturesque; and such I 
believe it always Ijias been tl?<>ugbt. The 
raffled plnir^^^P 9^ the ea^le, which Mr* 
Gjlplft h?9 put ii) italics, as the circupj- 
staftce which rapst strongly marks thai 
character* is both l^ Mr. AVest's translation, 
^nc} Mr. Grijy's imitation ; but as far a* I 
can j]i4g^5 there is not the least trace of it 
in the original, . I have not the most dis^ 
tant pa?etensipDs to any critical knowledge 
qf the Grf ek Iftpguage ; yet still I think, 
^Jl^t by; the he|p pf those interpreters whp 
l^ye studied jt critically, an unlpame^ 
m^n^ if be feeh the spirit of ^ passage, piay 

arrive at » pretty accurate \^q^ of the 
force of t])^ expressions. From them it ap- 
p^ai^ to rpe, that far fjonj describing the 
epgle with ruffied prvimes, or \tith atoy cir^ 
cijpistance truly picturesq^ue, Piijdar has, 
o^ the contr^ify, avoided every idea that 
might digti^rb the repose, and majestic 
beauty of his. ifpfia^ge, Af|er he has describedr ^ 
the eagle's flagging wing, he adds uy^i^ v«tov 
«i«gH, which is so opppsite to rufHed, that it 
seenis to signify that perfect smoothness 
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ajid sleekness given by moiStUrej that 
oily suppleness SD'-dlffererit from atoy thih'g 
cirisp or rutnpled ; aivy^oi «x«tov eicpre^ses the 
sttiootjh, suppling;' ondryi rig quality of oil. 
The' learned Christiirius Damm interprets 
Kvtacr^m Sygov vuroy »i(t$^ii^ domiiens incurvatutH' 
(vel potius Iceve) tergum attoUit ; and the 
action is that of a getttle heaving' from res- 
piration, during a quiet repose. In another 
place^ parniii interprets fiyfornf, mollities; 
' all equally opposite to ruffled. Indeed we 
might almost suppose that Pindar,' halving 
intended to present an iniagebbth su^* 
blime and beautifill, had avoided every 
thiiig that might disturb its is till and so- 
lemh grandeur; for he has thrown as it' 
were into shade, the most 'm'atked and 
picturesque, feature of that noble bird : 

ytXaivWiy S* ifn oi nftXxv ayxuXfa TtfAiii ^Xif^fm cch ' 

xxifio-rpov', xaTtx<v0((« ^ feature'which ' Homer, 
^ a simile full of action and picturesque 
imagery, has placed in its fullest light : 

TliTfif if v4^Xiv jxiyotXa xXtft^ovrf f*>fftj(orrM. 

Having been bold enough to criticise 
both the translation and imitation of Pia* 
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<lar,l shall ventvir^ pne.step.fi^rtlier, {^nd trji 
to account fp^ the passage'? haying, been aoj 
rendered. I think Mr. West and Mr/Grajj, 
plight probably have been, inipressed :\vjith 
Ihe same idea as Mr. ,Gilpinj,jthal; the mx^^ 
gery in this passage was highly picturesque, 
but might have felt that smooth .featU^rs^ 
would not accord with that^charapt^r ; an^i, 
therefore perliaps (as Sir Joshua R^ynplda 
observes on Algarotti'srill-foiyj^d^d eulogiunpt 
<^f a picture of '^}tmi%) they pjipsc'to fi^ 
in Pindar, what they thought they ought 
to have found. With all the respect J 
have for their abilities (and Mr. Gray'?: 
capnot be rated too high) I must think th^t, 
by one word they have changed the cha-* 
racter of that famous passage ; and it mg,y , 
be doubted whether they havej improved it.< 
Were the image which they have substi- 
tuted represented in pain)ting, it might be; 
more striking, , more catching, to the eye; 
than PindarV; and that is the true cha*' 
rac^ter of the picturesque : but his wpijld 
have more of that repose, that solemn 
breadth, that freedom from all bustle^ 
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which I believe accords more truly with 
the genuine unmixed characters both of 
beauty and sublimity •, arid with the ideas 
of the great original. 

I have pressed strongly on all the points 
of difference between Mr. Gilpin and me, 
because I think them very essential to the 
chief object I have had in view, that of re- 
commending the study of pictures and of 
the principles of painting, as the best guide 
to that of nature, and to the iinprovemet^t 
of real landscape. Could it be supposed 
tiiat for the purpose of his own art, a painter 
would in general prefer a worn-oiit cart- 
iorse to a beautiful Arabian ; or that such 
pieces of architecture as wercj universally 
admired for their beauty and elegance, 
would, if introduced in a picture, Ijecpme 
formal, and cease ta pleasCj,— no man 
would be disposed tp consult an art which 
contradicted all his natural feelings. But 
were he to be mu>fii)ed that painters have 
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always admired and copied beauty of every 
kind, (and strange it would be were it 
otherwise) in animals, as well as in thehumau 
species, that they neither reject smooth* 
ness nor symmetry, but only the ill-judged 
and tiresome display of them ; that with re- 
gard to regular and perfect architecture, it 
made a principal ornament in pictures of 
the highest class, but that while its smooth- 
ness, symiftetry, and regularity were pre- 
served, its formality was avoided; in short, 
that the study of painting, far from abridg- 
ing his pleasures, would open a variety of 
new sources of amusement, and without 
cutting off any of those which he already 
possessed, would only direct them into bet- 
ter channels— he might be disposed to 
consult an art, which promised many fresh 
and untasted delights, without forcing him 
to abandon all those which he had enjoyed 
before. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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P. 16, t 5. 1 CAN hardly think it necessary to make any ex* 
cuse for calling" Lord Orford Mr. Walpole ; it is the 
name by which he is best known in the literary 
world/ and to which his writings have given a 
celebrity inuch beyond what any hereditary honour 
can bestow^ It is more necessary, perhaps, to 
make an apology for th% liberty [ must take of 
canvassing with freedom many positions in hia 

. y^ry ingenious .and entertaining; Treatise on Mo- 
dern Gardenings . .That treatise ia written in a 
very high strain, of panegyric oi^the art of which 
iie gives so amusing a history : mine is a direct 

. and undisguised attack upon it. The greater his 
authority, the niore necessary, it is to combat the 
impression wh\ch t^Hit alone will make on most 
minds. I do it, however, with great deference 
imd reluctance f, fori know how difficult it is to 
ateer between the .tameness of over-caution, and 
^ ^ lihe agpearaQce of. acnmonyi or of lyaot of re«- 
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•pect tomu&B M peraon for wbom I fed to oiiich, 
wmd to whom on to muij accounts it k duo. 
But he who b wannly engaged in a cause, and 
has to fight against strDiigl7*rooted opinions op* 
held bj powerful supporters, must, if he b€>pe9 
to vanqmsh them, take every fair advantage oF 
his opponents, a^d np| scj|epi top t^mid aiyf femrfvi 
of giving offence where none ia intended* 



P.17jKl« At some doahts have arisen about the wutammg of 
the word clump, which so frefnandy occurs "ii 
this essay, it may not be improper to define what 
I inean by it. My idea of a clumpy jp iec|ntni- 
dstinctiop to f gCf>4Ri >># ^!9 ^^ wm of trees 
of the same age af^d grt^lf, total/jf detached 
from all others. { l^ve ^en^r^y sm^sed them 
to b^ of a round, pr at (ejift qf a regi^ form r 
their nze of course must vary; and no rule can 
well be given when such a detached mass ceasea 
to be a cIiMnp, %| fKfy ^ f»ilc4 9 pJWWJfion. 

P«^,I.£S. There is frecpientfy a resemblance, and a 
very happy one, between the ptctnresque irregu- 
larities of bye*r.oadfl, and those of brooks and 
rivers; just as there is a most unfortunate likeness 
bq{\veeA the regularity of grav^waiks and roads, 
and those of artifictai rivers, where aU th6 effects 
of accident have been destroyed or guarded 
agahist. An example has been etven of pic* 
tiire^que irregularity in a road, where, from meet* 
ing with some obstruction, it branches off for a 
^ ' lime on tskoh side ; a nmdar ctrcumstance in a * 
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'"■''■* V6em 6ii(i^in\i, 4f(mi' riSadmt UHA when 1 

^kieS ffo t^4(f i^d^ f U^d it' Id ^h^St^smn. I 
' ^HttfFonfy ti^H1i« t6i'Mea ^}M M my par- 

' ' = ^Her<i He 4MF^ tlt)<' valiiiAis diHiinI df a rapid 
mttk MiM; ^ilia6A:^m ittul^ cdngeoial life 
wbA miiiMllioiii ' 
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;pius loin il se separe <n ^^eux mmsekux agiies; 

''iv^^V ''J -' . L -t«** • -^ '^'l. ^l''>' 

Qui se suiValiC i uo 1 autre avec rapicUt^, 

VlMr^flfolr piMT idd^ iil'MI 4if' Afe jf»te«t 
AfMilMil imac^r^oMd' afl ^njpM^sM w die 

lUi veryrgiY^fpilrtmr^ ait i^iUdldfi I have re^ 
ceived from it> and tfM tb^ t^iAiirdttf ffo ihat I 
blfitf^e 4(f efiMy Mlbf #«^ 

ia^. 1^ U^ of MoMfiag'to^ dfedrof accident 
j^ Bcghacl^whieb batteeB eiealpliiiediit trees and 
hoUoW lalie^, etlfadli tp objaclrof lEN^ greater 
^fHportance; t6ie!({ery apfcict of iuq i i u f e ifan t, cyen> 
to the higbest and Mst in^^ohalinrf'tri^ that of 
foveromenl. KeHbcr improvers ndr l^ishtors 
ndll leai^ erety thh^ tb neffkset aM Occident; 
hut it certainly is wise in both, hj careful!/ ob^ 
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•errme ,«ll the eflfects which h^^e j^fi^n fr<ym 
them. to. learn how to take advantBgeof future 
chat^es. and above all tp leamthat most use* 
ful lesson, not to suppress the workings of na- 
tore. *bitt to watch and t$^e indications from 
dieiQ ; . ^r who would choose to settle in that 
place, or nndftr tbat^goyemment, where the warn- 
ings, iqdii;ation8, andf^U the free efforts of nature, 
were forcibly cotinterj^ctei^ and suppressed ? 

P. Sl| Lis* The destruction of so many picture^tie circum- 
stances by the prevailing passion for levelling, is 
mentioned with regret in many parts of |his essay : 
the term itself may suggest r^rets aqd^appreben- 
aions of a more serious kind. To level, in a very 
11SU9I ii^nse of the wordy .means to &ke away all 
distinction; a prindpleitbat^whett madc^ general, 
aod brought into action jbjr any detctaibed im- 
> ,prov^ eill>er : of. go^unda <Mr%gpveii>9pent8, oc- 
casiens ,fii^W miscbi^ ^itiioe slowly^i if ever, 
•repairs; fpud irhkb^aK^Nnilf: more dreaded by 
, . m(Hiarcfaatl|an.paMi«ir4.. L ., . 

A good Ii^adneap^ iff ilbat in ^hich alltiie parts 
are free and unconstrained, but in which, though 
•omesie prominent* alMt highly illiimihaied> «ah$ 
others in ^hode and teti^ement ; ^6me f^gb, and 
. tfdMKs.'wmore, smo<»thaiid polish<(d, yet^4hey are 
;. * att'neoepary to* the' beauty, ^nei^,, effect, and 
^^ h&miiQny 'df t|ie whcie: I do not se^ how a 

gbol> TgevemmcM dftn be more eia^tly de* 

fined ; >^d as this, definitioli suite ^very* style of 
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landscape^ from the, plainest and simplest to the 
^ ' most splendid and complicated, and excludes no* 
thing ^iit tameness and copfusipiiy so it equally 
suits all free governments'^ and only excludes anar- 
coy and despotism, it. must be always remem- 
^' ' bered nowever^ that despotjsin is the most complete 
leveller ; , and be who cleai;s and levek every 
thing round his own lofty mansion^ seems to m« 
to have very Turkish pincjples of improvement. 

f ' • • ' *' • .{♦••... • ,'. ii «i '■ » 

X« S2y 1«,14« ^mopg tte vwoMS^fll^ffeft^qcq^oned bj 

. I}le preiniUng syatep of making. tliegifQuiid every 

wbere> wA io aU.ca^es sq^pptb ^pnd even, none 

, .,, ; . is more.: lamented by tbe^iN^iHer t^an. that of 

cQv^ing^up.lJI^ Fptfti^Bilgttfi.Tpots of old trees^ 

(. which, seem tci,.fa8teBf on ^ e^rth with their 

f#%on daws.., ;^Hc|i Wf^i;^ tl^pse. of ^e beech 

that I have mentioned with so much regret ; it is 

' :ev<ln wdite Si^hflp the jspUra^^lf a larg^ oajc^ whict| 

« give to ilvih^ such a look lof ^rmness.aod stabi- 

lity> andakew \9Jual inust be Ibe rivets beneath that 

liable rhim to ' defy ifaei teool^est* 'are Cj^mpletely 

« . . tDdolded np^'for the sak^iPf.iifitigiog-the^hole of 

th« k[roMd to on^<0x«^^ jfYQ^tOi^ fipr sope such 

palti^Teqiaidier»^n4 TW/^twIh then Im^ one of 

the miMt mmrkedf^d stf ikIfigLfttrts of it^ii^^aracteo 

. and lookft Mke *m, ciif^a^mff iPPftti ^I^W^. i»to the 

rlHA.'lS. It may' appear siijgufar tnaV* hi' tfo«itionipg 
trees pf a picturesque character/ r snoiilalave ex- 
cepted theyoug'ash ; to.r,"w ii'is'if gre?it fiivourite 
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wifn paint;er9, tbouth at no age a popoisr trec^ 

It may seem inconsistent to tuose wno refer the term 

k J'/ - — - < . . 




evert prmciple df beauty ; freshnesH and delicacy 
of foliage^ smoothness of bark, elegance of form ; 
7^ i ^'fMi» (M'l J^sM iMi ¥^i #h(Me ^ir^ fiaf 
' ^ SriftA^'dri^ ^tiilhfei^^^ tlth ash the 

iWsf Sedtit^Aff tj^ in! tte' it«%dfl bllt when 
HToWii lflfl«s di^ «£d»^ ^ tb^^^muAinal tbt» 
iiki^^Ul^ eoMfWaM m^i^ mm massive 

mjf^ <St SShM, if Dfit^ls ^t of i i^Muresque 
<fi^eilYfas(^nJ^^, ^Rlfioift, jflmngliit ifa 6m ^ture. 

y.M/t.tttf. There i^/dly «mf ^Hndpleoibnotf morege* 
<T fi§rtAftamtta4i#viixfodtimessf'brf^ 

MfetnrtobeJ^tfxde|itidM>r<f*''^Acvdii>c^ in that 
<:tttei'thd«|lr if^mAy ecintrtbute to |;ive a pic- ^ 
ti#^kfM^dh»iia^!ler^<aifl Itis^ 

i^'^f; dAf f i^lfitlim; miMb wMead of weaken- 
ing' e&ikrkU^kiMi l Hlrte ^Hiif w^ diews the 
^MMt^'^iipilMilito'^f dir^d»racte% even 

Baldness is not the smoothn^fe* of youths 
, . ; . keajth, and/reshness, but of isige and Jecay. It if 

•icturosquf^ from those associations, and from pro- 
,: . ducing peqi^liarity of character, by destroying lwt» 

^ttsual f ymqijitry and regularity of the tace. 
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When a bald head is well plastered and floured, 
and the boundary of the forehead distinctly marked 
in pomatum and powder^ it has as little preten- 
sion to picturesqueness as to beauty* 

P.04. 1.20, That the sublime in poetry is founded on 
the terrible, seems to be taken for granted by 
Longinus^ and probably on the authority of 
Aristotle^ That great father of criticism has 
indeed in his poetics dwelt much less on 
epic poetry, in which perhaps the highest 
specimens of the sublime are to be found, than 
on tragedy : we cannot, howeVer, suppose 
him to have been ignorant that sublimity is 
one striking characti^r of the tragic muse ; and 
as he has stated terror and pity to be the two 
principal means by which she produces her 
eflfects, we can hardly doubt which of them 
she would employ, when she meant to produce 
sublimity. In our own language we often dis- 
tinguish those two great sources of human 
emotion which Aristotle calls to poSipovp xai ra 
fXf£(voir, or the terrible, aqd the pathetic, by the 
sublime, and the pathetic : whether he or Lon- 
ginus, according to the established idiom, 
could have used to u^l^nXoy in the same sense, 
those who are critics in. the language may be 
able to determine; if they could not, it seems 
by no means improbable that they should have 
substituted the most efficient cause, for the 
character itself» In speaking of writer^ wh4» 
VOL. I. c e 
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fntfdduce the marvellous alone into their tragic 
dies, Aristotle says ^» ^t, fMD ro foSspoif, aXXa r& 

xoivtovaer*. Now, if Aristotle can be supposed to 
have meant, that if terrificy as well as marvellous 
circumstaDces had been introduced, the wholcr 
would then have been truly tragical, the au- 
thors of many modern dramds, in which the 
excess of all that is terrific has been very se- 
verely, and I believe very justly censured by 
modern critics, as having nothing in common 
with the true spirit of tragedy, might take 
refuge under the authority of the ancient : but 
if we conceive him to have meant by ro ^o^tpoy 
those grand and awful circumstances, which 
when selected with judgment, and impressed 
in their full ^force, can hardly fail of being 
sublime, no such refuge will be afibrded. If 
we were to imitate the turn of Aristotle's 
criticism in censuring the exaggerated use 
of terror in the dramas to which I have 
alluded, we Ddight say, that the authors of 
them having displayed, not the sublime,butonly 
the terrific, had nothing of the genuine spirit 
of tragedy., Longinus has in several places 
made use of the words ^oSspo^ and invog, both of 
which are generally translated terrible, nearly ar 
we should use the word sublime: speaking of It 
bombast passage he says, if yofu examine it, rtc th 
^oCeps, x»T oXiyoy 'wovofii irpaq to xara^poi/iiTOk } 
and again, when he is discriminatiog between 
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a aublime and a disgustiDg image^lie says ou yap^ 
iiUf^u iron^o'iv TO ni(aXQy^ ftXX» [Mi9"nrky^ Acnong 
the different passages which be has. quoted as 
•ublime. there are none on which he has more 
fully expatiated, than those in which terror is 
the leading character; and what perhaps is 
the most convincing proof of his opinion^ 
be has cited other passages intended to ht 
sublime, but which, as he shews, are not 
so, because the authors of thend failed ia 
their aim of making them terrible; and that^ 
no doubt might remain on his reader's 
mind, he has dietiiMrtlj pointed <H]t the cause 
of the failure, by- opposing to tb^ir want of 
judgment^ the skill and judgmeti/l of Homer in 
•electing those circumstances, by which the 
terrible is most strongly ' impressed on the 
imagination. It is said, however, that fitifop 
signifies also, what is excellent, or striking ia 
various ways, as well as terrible; but how came 
it by such a signification i Clearly because 
terror in its various modifications, is the cause 
of all that is most striking. The {talians apply 
such expressions to any striking works of art; 
a fine picture or statue (no matter what the 
subject) is called un spavento ; and the style of 
the grandest of modern artists is called 

Di Michel' Agnoi' la tfirribU^ via. 

A more familiar instance may be given to the 
English reader, of the use which is continually 

c c fi 
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made of the word terrible, for the purpose of 
raising our ideas of the objects to which it is 
applied ; and certainly by persons V^bo never 
rekd Aristotle, or Longinus, or even Mr. Burke: 
who can hear at a horse-race, of ihe terrible 
high bred cattle^ and oot feel how universally 
the san^e idea bus prevailed. 

F. !0>. 1.6. The lOstrumeDt for the purpose of. curling 
aod crisping the jhair seems to be of very an* 
ciem date; as Virgil, who probably studied the 
QOittune of the heroic age; supposes it to have 
been in me at the time of. the Trojan war, and 
makes Turnus speak cont^nj^tuously. of j£neas 
for baviog his locks perfumed, and, as Madame 
de Sevign^ expresses it, frises naturellemerU 
m^ec le fer, 

\ 
Vibratos calido ferro, mjrrb^ue madeotes. 

The ^natural roughness or crispness of hair it 
often mentioned as a beauty-^raure,e crespe 
crini— capelli crespe, & lunghe, & d'oro. 

In many points the hair has a striking rela- 
tion to trees; they resen^ble each other in 
their intricacy, their ductility^ the quickness 
of their growth, their seeming to acquire fresh 
Tigour from being cut, and in their being de- 
tached from the solid bodies whence tbejr 
spring; they ar^ the varied boundaries, tbb- 
loose and airy fringes, without which mere 
earthy pr loere fleshy however beautifully 
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formed, however engagingly dbloured, is bald 
and imperfect, and wants its most becoming 

ornament. 

In catholic countries, where the nuns, those 
. unfortunatte viotims of avarice and supersti- 
tion, are supposed to renounce all idea of 
pleasing our sex, the first ceremony is that of 
cutting oflF their hair, as a sacrifice of the most 
seducing ornament of beauty ; aiid the formal 
edge of the fillet^ which prevents a single hair 
from escaping, is well contrived to deaden the 
effect of features. 

P.106. 1. 10. The epithet^ horridus and Awtc«5, are , 
frequently applied to sharp pointed and jagged ' 
objects in an upright position;. aB,horridior 
rusco, horrentibm hastis, cfiutibm * horrens, 8cc. 
and indeed, according to. Stevens, an erect 
position of objects, is the strict- and proper 
meaning of the verb from which they are de* 
rived; hprreOf proprie cunt ipili setaque in 
qnimante eriguntur ; capifU . horrent ; as we 
say, stand an end. But the appearance of the ^ 
arbutus is so remarkably pleasing, that an epi 
thet of which almost all the associations are 
unpleasing, seems at first .sight, very oddly 
applied tp it. Different ipt^rpretatious have 
been proposed. Mar^yn thipl^s the arbutu» 
is called Aprrida, fro% the, rpwgUqcsss of its 
bark ; in whicl^ the teamed jHeyne^agiees with 
hm :. this interpretatioi^' i iiiay very fairly be 

c c 3 
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»daiitted ; but I rather tbiok Cbai nn epithet 
Applied to the tree ia general^ is more likely 
to have been given from its general appear- 
ance^ than from a particular part less apparent^ 
and often entirely hidden. Many plants point 
their leaves downwards, as the lilac, chestnut^ 
Portugal laurel, &c«; and whoever compares 
the arbutus and the Portugal laurel, in both 
of wbich the leaves are sarated, will find how 
^(mgly the epithet horrem applies to the 
former. 

In the Delpbin edition the arl:Hitus is sup- 
)>osed to be called horrida, quia raris est 
feliis; but nothing can be less thin of leaves 
than the Jrondentia arbuta (as Virgil calls 
them in another place) when in a flourishing 
State. This idea, I think, is not unlikely to 
have been adopted from averse in the seventh 
• eclogue, rarA Ugit arbutus umbrd, which in 
the same edition is interpreted raris inumbrat 
Jtdiis;, but surely if rara do mean thin, as 
Maityn has also interpreted it, nothing can 
less accord with tegit, and with the shepherd's 
Tequ^t, BolHitium pecori defsndite. As the 
meaning of the word mra in this passage has 
heen a good deal canvassed, I hope I may be; 
tlvdnlged in Ibilowing the train of; criticisni 
^hich hai ihus incidentally i offered itself* 
'1%e learned' and highly distinguished com- 
ittentator whom I have lately mentioned, in 
tpnaking of this pas«aj«**ays), rara iidtb umbra, 
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aut ut ad naturam arboris bamiHs> nee adoio* 
dum patulis respiciatur^ aut ut rara nba urgen- 
dum sit> ut JScI. 5. ?• The passage to which 
\ie refers in the fifth Eclogue^ is 

Sive sub incertas Zephjrris tnutantibus umbras: 
6ive antro potius succedimus: aspice ut antrum 
SilvestrU raris sparsit labrusca racemis. 

And he observes upon it^ " raris aiitein hie non 
urgendaui> uti Burm. & Martio. faciunt; 
alias in vitio hoc esset^ quod rari sunt racemi : 
sed simpliciter nptat naluram racemorum sive 
iivarum^ passipi e palmitibus per antri ostium 
serpeolibus pendentium^ ut adeo per intervallos 
dies intreU" Ita, 8^ Eel. 7-46. '^£t quae vos 
rarA viridis tegit arbutus uiabra." As far as 
these observations relate to the vine^ and to the 
whole of that passage, they are perfectly just ; 
but I do not think they will apply to the ar- 
butusj or to the general spirit of the other* In 
the one passage the imagery is playful and vary* 
ing, the air fresh and in motion, the Zephyrs 
blowing, and quickly changing the shadows ; 
and from the pliant texture of the vine, the 
extremities of its trailing branches, as well as 
its pendant clusters, are easily agitated by the^ 
wind : and the expression is, raris sparsit race-?/ 
mi4- |n the other, every thing announces the^ 
stillness and repose of summer heat, when the 
close and compact texture of the arbutus leaves^ 
md its stiff branches, which yield l6$9 to the 
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wind than those of almost any other tre<^^ 
would have none to contend with ; and the 
expression is rara tegit umbra. Thie epithet 
rarisy as signifying loose^ or separate^ and con- 
sequently letting in the light by intervals, is an 
appropriate one to the separate clusters of the 
vine, or to its long rambling young shoots, but 
is very far from being so to the arbutus; it 
would be only saying of it, what is generally 
true of every shade produced by foliage alone^ 
namely, that it does not complete^ exclude 
the light. The arbutus appears to have been 
a favourite tree and a favourite shade among the- 
Romans : Ovid in describing a shady and se- 
questered grove and fountain^ has not forgot 
it^ or its shade^ 

Silva nemus non alta facit, tegit arbutus herbam. 

Propertius likewise speaks of its beauty ; and 
from the position, indicates its assistant shade. 

Surgat & io solis formosior arbutus antris. 

Horace speaks voluptuously of the pleasure of 
being stretched under its canopy^ 

Nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus. 

And when Virgil, in the passage thathas.given 
rise to' this discussion, together with the turf 
and the fountain apostrophizes the arbutus 
which protects them with its boughs, be pro* 
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bably meant to convey^a'compliment to sucU 
a shade io the epithet; such as its delightful^ 
or its excellent shade. Now as raru$, like the 
correspondent words in our own and other 
languages^ has thai meaning, and as none can 
more perfectly accord with the sense and spirit 
of the passage, there seems to be some reason* 
able ground for supposing il to be that of 
Virgil. We find in' Stevens's explanation of 
the word, rarum quod non ubique reperitur 
unde pro prastanti sumitur; and in that sense 
Ovid seems to have used it in a passage very 
opposite to the present subject, 

Patalis rarissima ramis 
Sacra Jovi qaercus. 

Where, if rarissima be interpreted very thin^ 
or letting in the light at many intervals^ it 
would as ill agree with patulis, as rara in the 
same senjse would with tegit. Another verse 
in Ovid^ 

Rara quidem facie, sed rarior arte panendi, 

And one in Statius, 

Laudati Juvenis rarissima conjux, 

clearly shew that the word was used simply 
as excellent; and 1 hope may be thought suf- 
ficient to justify me in having ventured t^ 
propose an interpretation of mine^ in opposi- 
tion to thai of so eminent a critic* 
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P« 146. 1. 5« The fonowiog instance very clearly shews, 
how moch the love of strong oppositions and 
striking effects is apt to make painters neglect 
or sacrifice the qaalities of beauty, even where 
they are most requisite. In Sir Joshua Rejr» 
aolds's collection there was a head by Rem- 
brandt, which was supposed to be intended 
for that of Acbiltes : the form of the face bad 
more of beauty than is usual in those of Rem* 
brandt ; but in order to give a more glittering 
effect to the helmet, he had kept down the 
c!olooT of the flesh to ao low a tone, that it 
appeared almost black. If Sir Joshua (who X 
believe has mentioned this picture in some of 
his works) thought the silvery tint of Guido 
more suited to express the delicacy of female 
beauty than even the golden hue of Titian, 
what roust he have thought of changing the 
yoong and beautiful Achilles into an Othello ! 

ip.iX. l.last. The circumstance of Kent's having jMitV- 
ed nothing but young beeches, because he had 
been used to plant them, is taken from Mr. 
Walpole. His works are so much read, ancl 
bis manner of treating all subjects is so livelj 
and amusing^ as well as ingenious, that I sup^ 
posed this anecdote was familiar to every 
body ; nor could I have thought it necessary 
to put the words paintttB plant,, and landscapes, 
in Italics, in order to prevent any misappre* 
hensiqn of my meaoing. fiat. Mr. G. Mason 
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ha^ conceived, froQi what Ihaye saidj that I 
disapprove of j^lantatians of young beeches, and 
pisks with some triumph, whether I would have 
had Kent plant old ones, as a nursery for dead 
groves?* 

I flatter myself, that hitl^erto I have not 
mistated the meaning of any author whom % 
have taken the liberty to criticise, and I shall 
certainly be very careful in future; for I feel 
how infinitely ashamed I should be, were I 
cyer to. be convicted of haying grossly per-* 
verted another person's ideas, and then tri« 
umphed over my own mistatement. 

P.246. 1. 15. Kent has not only been celebrated by 
Mr. Walpole in his Treatise on Modern Gar- 
dening, but likewise by Dr. Warton, and in a 
very high style of panegyric, in a Poem of his 
called the Enthusiast; from which the follow*' 
ing very apposite quotation has been cited in 
opposition to my censures, by Mr. G. Mason, 

Con Kent design like nature? Mark wlicreTliaiiies 
Plenty and pleasure poors through liocoln's meads; 
Can the great artist, though with taste supreme 
Endued, one heauty to this Eden add? 
Though he by rules unfetter'd, boldly scorns 
Eormab'ty and method — round and square 
Disdaining plans irregularly great 

Thf re cannot be a more decided and pointed 
iE>piaion against all 1 have. said of Kent; it 

f Essay on Design in Gardeninjgi page 109. 
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remains only to consider what degree of weig^ht 
if due to that opinion. I am ready to ac* 
knowledge thai the sentiments of poets vrith 
respect to the general beauties of nature, ought 
always to have great weight ; for poetical and 
picturesque ideas are congenial : but where a 
poet means to celebrate the talents of a par- 
ticular person, the case is different, as be in 
apt, from a very natural enthusiasm, to bestovr 
upon him his own ideas of excellence and free- 
dom from defects, without weighing too mi- 
nutely whether he be entitled to such unre- 
served praise. And besides, poetry for the 
most part deals in strong general praise or 
censure, and does not often stop to discrimi- 
nate. I have great respect for Dr. Warton's 
character both as a man and as a poet, and t 
am sorry that the defence of myownjudg« 
ment should oblige me in any way to question 
the accuracy of his ; but I must own that £ 
am led to doubt of it in these points, from the 
lines that immediately follow those which have 
been quoted. 

Creative Titian, can tbj vivid strokes. 
Or thioe, O graceful Raphael, dare to vie 
With the rich tints that paint the breathhig mead^ 
The thousand coloured tulip, violet's bell 
Saow-clad and roeek, the vermil-tiiictured rose, 
And golden crocus. 

Had it so happened that Dr. Warton had 
applied to the study of pictures, and of the 
principles on which their excellence depends. 
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ibose t9lent9 which in other studies haT^ 
gained him such deserved reputation>he would' 
have known that to challenge Titian to vie with 
tulips and crocussesj is hardly leas improper 
than to make the same challenge to Raphael ; 
that in truth he might almost as well have pitted 
nature against nature^ and challenged a forest 
in autumn to vie with a flower-garden ia 
.spring; and that although Titian is renowned 
above all other painters for the glow and richness 
4of his colours^ yet that Van Huyssum came in- 
finitely nearer to the tints of flowers in point of 
exact imitaition, and probability of deception^ 
without aspiring to thie same high and general 
fame as a colourist. The study of pictures also^ 
by presenting the varied and well-chosea 
forms^ which with their numberless happy 
combinations are displayed in the WQrks 
of the most eminent painters, would have 
convinced Dr. Warton, that Kent and bis fol** 
' lowers had made a very small progress in the 
choice of forms, or in the manner of arranging 
them. They disdained indeed the square and 
measured formality and method of the old 
style, but substituted a method and formality 
of their own, in which distinct and regular 
curves had no little share ; and I am very sure 
that if Dr. Warton, when his mind was full 
of the compositions of eminent masters^ had 
been shewn the prirrts of the Fairy Queen, he i 

would not have ventured to ask — *' Can Ker* 
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design like nature ?''---tlie obvious ridicule 
would have struck hioi too forcibly. 

P.fiS?. KS* I caanofc so well desctibe the strong iin« 
pFession, and the various instruction that I re^ 
oeived from Sir Joshua Rjejnolds's discourses, 
«» in the words whteh Madame Roland has 
Applied to a very different guide. *^ 11 sembla 
que c'6toic bailment qui me fut propre^ 8c I'yi-^ 
terprete des sentimens que j'avois avant lui, 
mais que kii seul pouvoit m'expliquer." The 
same impression^ and with additional delight, 
I deceived from his conversation. It was as 
pleasing as it was instructive^ I never missed 
any opportunity of enjoying rt^j and I never 
tfafnk of it without regret. ^^ 

Few men had more numerous friel^s, in 
more varioas ranks of life, or more wafmly 
attached. Those among them, who now^o- 
nour and cherish his memory, as they loaned 
and admired him when living, must surely] 
hurt at the publication of certain letters^ 
ascribed to him> which, it wilj readily be 
allowed, are 'very unlike his printed works — 
the noble produce of the vigour and maturity 
of his age. These letters (whatever they may 
bey appear to be written with the hasty negli- 
gence of early and unsuspicious youth : if they 
be genuine, they may indeed suggest very 
severe reflections on the persons who gave 
them up, and on those who published them. 
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t>ut can little affect the higb^ and firmly esift* 
Mistied repQtatian of thetr supposed author; 
for, in my opinion^ it would be just as fair to 
draw an inference from bis former ignorance 
in painting, as from his former ignorance in 
tirriting; just as conclurive, to prodtice some 
of his early bad pictures, to proves that he 
did not paint Mrs. Siddans, or CaTdtdal Beau- 
fbrt, as to bring fofth early letters, to shew 
that be did not compose his discourses. 

The most valuable part of every man's edu- 
catioi^, is that which he receives from himself, 
from his own untutored reflections; especially 
when the active energy of his character, makes 
ample amends for the want of a more finished 
course of study. Such a man, and so forped 
was Sir Joshua Reynolds ; his observations on 
a variety of subjects, as well as on his own 
art, were those of a strong original mind, and 
his language, both in speaking and writing, 
gave tbeiti their fnrll value. In bis conversa- 
tion there was a^^peculiar mildness, and a 
simplicity highly interesting, but which pro- 
mised little else ; and I have often been struck 
with the contrast, between that simplicity of 
manner, and the vigour of his thoughts and 
expressions. Some of our common friends 
have made the same reflection ; and indeed 
many parts of his discourses, and those not 
the least impressive, appeared like transcripts 
of what he had spoken. 



P.€d6. L 10. I haTe mentioiied in the text the wreicb- 
ed effect of taking awaj the ootside trees 
from groopt where they had long grown to- 
gether ; it is to the fall as bad when thej are 
incaatioosljr remoTed from the front of an ex- 
tended wood, for it can hardljr ever he done 
without making a manifest gap, in itself ^ery 
vnpleasant, and at the same time letting in 
the view towards a number of naked stems 
behind* It appears, however, that the founder 
of the modern school did it upon system. 
** Where the plumage of an ancient wood ex- 
tended wide its undulating canopy and stood 
▼enerable in darkness, Kent," saysMr. Wal* 
pole, '' thinned its foremost ranks." One 
fhould really be led to conclude from every 
expression in this description, diat the writer 
intended to give us a horror for the practice, 
which yet, from the place where it is men- 
tioned, we must suppose him to have approved. 
The bad consequence of tbissystem of separating 
trees which bad long grown together, is no 
where more apparent, than when an old avenue 
is broken into clumps ; yet it may very well 
happen that a landscape-painter, however 
strongly he may condemn the alteration as it 
affected the general views and the charficter 
of the place, might find some paiticular advan- 
tages from it with respect to his own art : for 
MS he is not obliged to make an exact por- 
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Irait, it is saffi^ient for his purpose if he dis- 
cover the principal materials for compositioD, 
from the spot where he places himself. He 
therefore may select a view between any two 
of the clumps ; and as a very slight alteration^ 
in his expeditious art, turns them into groups, 
the whole may form a very pleasing land- 
scape : again, as only two of the clumps would 
appear, no one could suspect from such a picture 
or drawiiig^ that there were other clumps which 
strongly marked the old line of the avenue 
from every part where they were seen*. AH 
this is perfectly fair in the painter with re- 
ference to his own art ; but were he employed 
to shew what would be the future effect of 
breaking an avenue into clumps, it would in 
the same degree be unfair; it would in fact 
be a deception, and tend to mislead his em- 
ployer. Yet this is precisely what Mr. Rep- 
ton has done^ for the purpose of shewing how 
an avenue may be broken with good effect. 
He has in one plate represented the avenue on 
which the operation is to be performed, at its 
length, and of course as describing the straight 
line; and in common justice he ought to have 
given the same view of it wh^n broken : but 
he well knew what a figure his clumps would 
make when the straight line was dotted with, 
them. He therefore in the other plate has 
very dextrously changed both the point of 
view, and the scale ; and as he knew that ^yen 
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a third daoip voald haTC uurkej tbe straight 
hne, he has supposed himself as (be exact 
point from which only two of them could be 
introdttced ioto the drawing; and to this 
painter*Hke liberty^ be has added that of vary- 
ing their forms, so as to give tbem some ap- 
pearance of natoral groups. Mr. Reptoa 
cannot be ignorant that when trees have long^ 
been pressed on each side by others^ whenever 
one or more of them are kft separate, two of 
their sides must be naked and flattened ; and 
that although by degrees the nakedness is 
clothed with small boughs and with leaves^ 
hardly any length of time will make the flat- 
ness completely disappear. This i% what on 
such occasions ought fairly to be staled ; and 
if a drawing or engraving be viade, ought 
fairly to be represented : but it is singular that 
the person who biis most st|<)ng)y written 
against tbe use of applying painting to land- 
scape gardening, should have furnished the 
most flagrant instance of its abuse. 

271-Kn* Vanity is a general enemy to all im- 
provement; and there is do such enemy to the 
real improvement of the beauty of grounds, a^ 
the foolish vanity of oviking a parada of their 
es^tent, and of exhibiting various uaioteresting 
marks of the owner's property, under the title of 
'* Appropriation." Where there are amy noble 
features that are ddbased by meaner object^ 
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where greater Extent Would sbo^ a rich and 
varied boundary, whatJever chyAes tip, or de- 
grades such scenes, should of ^urse be re- 
moved : but where there are nb sttch features, 
ttb stich boundaries, to appfopriale, bjfdestroy- 
ing many a pleasant meadow, a^^ by showing 
JrdU, when they are laid into )6tte gt^at com- 
mon> greeti enough to surfeit a man in a calen* 
tore ; to appropriate, by olnmping U¥eir naiced 
hedg^-row^, &nd planting olh^* olQttips and 
patehes of exotics, which seem^o tttaflre about' 
Xh^ta and wondei- how thfey cteme there; to 
appropriate^ by d^^biorrthing many a cheerful 
' l^etired cottage, that ibterferfed W4th tiothing 
ba% the de$pdtlc« love of exclusion, and make 
amendls, pcirhaps, by building a ▼ilhtgeregu/ar/y 
jMCtUresque— is to ttppropriate, by disgust- 
ing ^H whose taste ii not insen^ble or de- 
pravdd> jiist as kn aldernifln appropriates a 
plate oJF turtle, by sneezing over it, 

P.fidl.i. 5. I believe there are only three. aorts of 
the lower evergreens patoml to \hiB coun- 
try, Jbolly, Vox, and juniper; tJb vltiicll^ ^ 
acGQunt of the slowness of its growth, and 
its doi0g so well .uitder the Aip of other 
tre€ts> may be atWed thfe yew. There is, how- 
iBvief, a gjrtot variety of exotics whk^ are as 
.h«ir4y rajJ atoyof our native plants, with many 
otbi&rs that will succeed in shait^r^ spots; 
and the most scrupulous person will allow, that 
among firs and pines, the greatest part of which 
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are exotics, they are perfectly in character : 
aod, should these be mixed indiscriminately 
without any design or arrangement, they still 
most produce a rich and a varied effect if 
compared to a close irood of firs only. But 
on the other hand, where the trees have always 
bad fall room to expand, an op<en grove of 
large spreading pines is peculiarly solemn, 
and that solemnity might occasionally be va- 
ried, and in some respects heightened, by 
a mixture of yews and cypresses, which at the 
same time would give an idea of extreme re- 
tirement, and of sepulchral melancholy. In 
other parts a very pleasing contrastin wintef 
might be formed by holly, arbutus,' laurus- 
linus, and others that bear berries and flowers 
at that season. Whoever has been at Mount 
Edgcombe and remembers the mixture of the 
arbutus, 8ic. with the spreading pines, will 
want no further recommendation of this me- 
thod : I must own that amidst all the grand 
features of that noble place, it made no slight' 
imptession on me. 
P.SOij l.S« What has been said of the naked edges of 
Mr. Brown's canals, may be illustrated by an 
observation of Mr. Burka in the Sublime and 
Beautiful. '' When we look along a naked 
wall, from the evenness of the object the eye 
rnns along its whole space, and arrives quickly 
at its termination*'^* This accounts for tha total 
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want of all that is pictaresque^ and of all ia- 
tierest whatsoever, id a coatiouation of naked, 
edgy lines ; for where there is nothing to de- 
tain the eye, there is nothing to aoMise it. I 
may add, that wherever ground is cut with a 
sharp instrument, it has that ideal effect on the 
eye ; it is a metaphor which naturally. prevails 
in many languages, where lines, fropi what* 
ever cause, are hard and edgy. When An. 
Caracci speaks of the edginess of Raphael 
compared with Correggio, he uses. the ex« 
pression, cosi duro, & taglietUe — couieurs 
tranchantes, &c« 

P. 307, 1* 1. It is difficult to define with any precision, 
what may properly be called the bank of a 
river ; in its most extended acceptation, it may 
mean whatever is seen from the water ; I wish 
it to be taken here in its mpst confined sense, 
as that which immediately rises above the 
water till another level begins, or some distinct 
termination. This, in certain instances, will 
be very clear; as where a flat meadow (but 
not sloped down to the water by art) joins the 
river. It will be equally clear, where the gene- 
ral bank is steep, if a road be carried near 
the bottom; for such an artificial level will 
form a distinct near bank,, and one which would 
be distinctly marked in a picture. The highest 
part to which the flood generally reaches, is 
aU# a v«ry usual boundary; and in mast 
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p\kc&i tA»ef« te foflid^ittag yAAch leparates 
^he itfrttediftte batik, ftb^ ^ gei!ieral scenery 
tiMit '^Di^loses th« rtver» This iveAr bank 
bMig in the foregmuttd, is of thte greatest 
dtoflie^iiefnce : wherever tliat is regularly sloped 
and Sffioothedj WbateVet bjeanty or grandeur 
there toay be nbove, tbt th^ractlsr of tbe river 

^•dlt,l%1ast. Mr« -ft^i^ott> i^ho i^ des<sl*ired1y at the 
headofhis profession^ n^ight^Sectnany correct 
the errors of his predecessors, if td bis taste 
and facility in drawing (an edvtiiftage they did 
not possess), to his quickness of observation^ 
and to bis experienciB in the practical p^tt, he 
were to add an attentive study of what the 
'higher artists have done, both in theit pictures 
and drawings. Their seiecti6tj^ and arrange*^ 
nedts would point pot tnany beautiful com* 
{positions and effects ifi nature^ which, without 
such a study, may escape the most experienced 
observer. 

The fatal rock on which all professed im- 
provers are likely to spilt, is that of system: 
they become n:iannerists, both from getting 
foftd of what they have done before, and from 
the ease of repeating what they have so often 
practised ; but to be reckoned a mannerist, h^ 
at least as gr^at a reproach to the improver a6 
to the painter. Mr. Brown seems to hav^ 
been perfectly satisfied, when he had made a 



I wiBkwei mei lo4jlk liMe a% a^ifii^ial l»a« ; I hope 

Mf « Reptoo \viiU l|av« ^ opUer ambitioo — that 

(of haviuig ikis pi^c^ qF wvtt^x ms^en for 
natural lakea 9d»4( nu^t^s, 

jp.Sid, L 9« Abibou^ I hm9 allowe4l Mr. Srrown the 
negative tncrib oi hayiag left the wooded bank 
at Blenbeim as he found tey y^4 I camwt allow 
tbajk fae> or aajo o£ hb' sciboQ) ceukl ^vjer have 
felt or distinguisiied the pc^nMai) beauties of 
its ummproved state. A ppoifessed igm^rover is 
HI many respects lijce a pnofjBSsedpictiNwecleaner; 
the .one* ia ai^vKaya oocupi^ wifih gppmd»f and 
the other with pictur^s^ but ^M^eyta and taste 
of both are in ^neral so vitiated hy tiioir prac« 
tioe, that tbey sae nothing ia eilker but subjects 
for smoothing and poliijnng ; aivi they work on^ 
tiH they have skiarned aod fla^yed.evei^ thing they 
Meddle with. Those ohara^terislsc, mA spirited 
roughnesses^ togethep with that^ paHina^.tba varnish 
of time, which time only can giaa^ (apd which in 
pictures may soipetimes hide cmditiei^ which escape 
. even, the last glazing of the painter) iqmiediat^Iy 

disappear; and pictures, and places are scoured as 
bright aa Scriblenis's. sbield^ and with> as little 
remorse on the part of the scourers. 

p.320jl.5. As^ I have dwelt very much on the bad 
efface at disktnet edg6», it mi^y be- tigbi^ to 
ohserve> tbM w^beoiwer a sepatcitito oi^ the ge^ 
peral eovevMig of tb« gtWMM^ w hs l h gr grass^ 
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' iiefttfa> moss, or whatever il be^ is made by tbe 

action of water or frosty or by the tread of 
animals^ it is freefr^m that &harp liny ap-- 
pearance which tbe spade always leaves. Such 
edginess is scarcely less adverse to the beautiful 
• than to tbe picturesque : it is hard and cutting f 
k destroys all vfuriety and play of aatline> and 
every kind of intricacy. Digging, daerefore^ 
with the edges it occasions, is a blemish, which 
19 endured at first, and with reason, for the 
sake of luxuriant vegetation: and in some 
cases, as where the plants are very small, or 
where flowers are cultivated, must always be 
continued ; but when the end is answered, why 
continue the blemish I No one, I believe> 
would think it right to dig a circle or an oval 
»nd keep its edges pared, round a group of 
kalmeas, azaleas^ rhododendrons, &c. that 
grew luxuriantly in their own hat»ral soil 
and climate, in order to make the whole look 
more beautiful. Why then continue to dig 
round them, or any other foreign plants in this 
country, after they have begun to grow a& 
freely your own? Why not suifer them to' 
appear without the marks of culture. 

As glowing in their native bed ? 

P.383>1*9* As Blenheim is die only place I have cri-- 
ticised by name> an apology is due to the 
noble possessor of it^ to whom^ cm many ac^ 
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icounts I should be particularly »orry to give 
offence, for the freedom I have taken. I trust, 
however, that the liberality of mind, which 
naturally accompanies that love and know- 
ledge of the fine arts for which he is so dis- 
tinguished, will make him feel that in criti- 
cising modern gardening, it would have been 
unfair to Mr. Brown not to have mentioned 
his most famous work ; and that my silence 
on that head, would have been attributed to 
other motives than those of delicacy and re- 
spect. I must also add in my defence, that 
I can hardly look upon Blenheim in the light 
of common private property : it has thq glori- 
. ous and singular distinction of being a national 
reward for great national services: and the 
public has a more than common interest^ in all 
that concerns so noble a monument. 

P. 341, 1. 16. The language (if it may be socalled) by 
which objects of sight make themseWes in- 
telligible, is exactly like that of speech. To 
a man who is used to look at nature, pictures, or 
drawings with a painter'^ eye, the slightest 
bint, on the slightest inspection^ conveys a 
perfect and intelligible meaning; just as the 
slightest sound, with the most negligent ar- 
ticulation, conveys meaning to an ear that is 
well acquainted with the language of the 
speaker: but to a person little versed in that 
language^ such a sound is quite unintelligible ; 
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he most have every word pronoaDced distinctljr 
aod articulately. 

Then again, as tbese slight hints and slurred 
articulations, have often a grace and spirit ia 
language which is lost wheb words are dis-* 
tinctly pronounced ; so many of these slight 
and expressive touches both in art and in na- 
ture, give most pleasure to those who are 
thoroughly versed in the language. This may^ 
perhaps, in some degree account for the 
plainly marked distinctions in improvement; 
for as in order to convey any idea to a man 
unused to a language addressed to one sense^ 
you must mark every word; so to a man un- 
used -to it when addressed to another sense you 
must mark every object; must cut sharp lines^ 
must whiten, redden, blacken, &c. Sec. 
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